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“Bur As WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.’ 
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Che Independent. 


UNDER THE STARS. 
(For Music.) 
BY LOUISE CHANDLBR MOULTON. 


I Loven thee, lost Alice: 
Shall love be in vain? 

Look down from thy Heaven 
And pity my pain. 

My heart waiteth, empty— 
I open its door; 

Come back from thy Heaven 
And fill it once more. 


I hark through the midnight, 
To catch thy replies; 

The far stars are shining, 
Less bright than thine eyes; 

But dumb is the distance 
And cold that far ray 

As the silence and shadow 
That hide thee, to-day. 


Forget me thou canst not— 
Too long wert thou mine ; 
Thy lips wear my kisses, 
Bealed fast by that sign. 
Ishall come to thee, claim thee— 
' Fond lips, tender smile, 
Dear eyes of my darling, 
But lost for awhile. 
$$$ 


THE LINCOLN TOWER. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


Farr, work, and patience seldom fail 
of their object. Success comes at last, 
whatever the difficulty and delay. So 
with the long-talked-of ‘‘ Lincoln Tower.” 
Ia 1866 the project of erecting a monument 
to Lincoln, as a memorial of emancipation 
and as a tribute to the workingmen of 
England, was first mooted by some Amer- 
ican citizens, who proposed that the money 
should be raised altogether in the States, 
It was afterward resolved to make the 
memorial international. In 1867, when I 
first visited America, many contributions 
were made to this object, all of which, 
without any deduction, were lodged with 
the Hon. W. E. Dodge, who had headed 
the subscription with $500. In 1873 I 
again enjoyed the pleasure of a tour in the 
States, when cordial itvitations were given 
me to preach by the clergy of various 
denominations. On these occasions many 
thousands of persons added their contribu- 
tions, 

About $1,250 were given by four per- 
sons; but the rest of the $17,500 was con- 
tributed in smail sums, the average being 
not more than ten cents to each donor. It 
is pleasant to think of the multitudes of 
persons who have thus put a brick into the 
building. I feel under great obligation for 
the privilege granted me of preaching the 
Gospel through the length and breadth of 
the land; and, as these contributions were 
given by those to whom I ministered, I had 
the pleasure of feeling that to the extent of 
my poor ability some return was rendered 
for what was entrusted to me. In every 
case the contribution was sent intact from 
the church officers to Mr. W. E. Dodge. 
The sum had now, with interest, reached 
the amount of £3,500—half the estimated 
cost of the structure. The British half 
was very speedily and promptly contributed 
by persons of all ranks, from the Duke of 
Westminster and the Earl of Sha 
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‘laid just over the great arch at the base of 
the structure. Over the groined basement 
is a chamber to be known as ‘‘ Washing. 
ton,” and over this another to be called 
‘‘Wilberforce.” These will be used as 
class-rooms for senior boys. Above is the 
ringer’s chamber, and over this is tbe bel- 
fry, waiting for some friend to present a 
peal of bells. The tower is about 110 feet 
high, and from it rises a graceful spire of 
about ninety feet. This is built of Port- 
land stone. In several parts of it the stars 
and stripes are effectively intreduced—the 
stripes in rows of a reddish-colored stone 
and the stars deeply cut in the alternate 
courses. Figures of the eagle and lion will 
occupy the angles. It is gratifying that 
the tower has not sunk one-hair’s breadth. 
Last Tuesday the top stone was put in its 
place. About twenty persons assembled 
on the highest scaffold, 200 feet above the 
street. Some were hoisted in a lift; others 
climbed the ladders—no easy task for those 
not accustomed to it, as the ladders were 
almost perpendicular. Several ladies were 
of the party. The wind was very strong, 
and caused the seaffolding to sway, pro- 
ducing the curious effect of making the 
spire seem as if it were bending before the 
blast. When all was ready, the little com- 
pany stood round near the outside of the 
platform, lest by crowding together in the 
center the weight might be toomuch. A 
handsome silver trowel was presented by 
Mr. Paul, the architect, to the pastor, who 
spread the mortar, on which the stone was 
then lowered; and, the ‘‘level” being ap- 
plied, the stone was declared to be correctly 
laid. Then the following words were pro- 
nounced: ‘In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, this top 
stone is now laid of the Lincoln Tower, 
erected by equal contributions of citi- 
zens of Great Britain. and of the United 
States. For the glory of God and 
the promotion of peace and good-will 
amongst men: in commemoration of the 
abolition of slavery under President Lin- 
coln and as a token of international good- 
will.” The Rey. Arthur Hall, the pastor’s 
brother, then offered a short prayer for the 
divine blessing on the two nations. This 
was followed by the Lord’s Prayer and the 
singing of the Doxology. Three hearty 
cheers were then given, with the waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, responded to by 
the crowd gazing up from below. The 
flags of the two countries were flying from 
the scaffold poles. It was a pleasing 
feature that an American physician, from 
New Jersey, whose name I am sorry to 
have forgotten, found his way up the lad- 
der, saying be saw bis country’s flag flying, 
and so came up, feeling he had some inter- 
est and right there. Some of us then, by 
the aid of the tackle, mounted the top stone, 
and stood on its narrow surface. A similar 
service to the one at the top was at the 
same time conducted at the foot of the 
Tower, by the assistant minister, the Rev. 
H. Grainger. Tbe vane and finial will make 
the entire hight about 220 feet—the hight 
of the monument on Tower Hill. The 
Lincoln Tower is pronounced to be 
one of the most beautiful as well as 
one of the highest erections in London. 
It is visible from the Houses of Parliament, 
from the National Gallery at Charing 
along the Thames ‘Embankment, 

p Westminster, Waterloo, ard 
Blackfriar’s bridges, It ‘will be an object 
‘like, It will be a symbol and pledge of 
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international friendship and an enduring 
memorial of the greatest event of our age— 
tbe final abolition of slavery among the 
English race. We may still need to be 
reminded of the equal rights of all men. 
The recent instructions from our Admir- 
alty that slaves escaping to our ships of 
war are to be given up to their owners is 
exciting indignant protests. It has been 
thought that the British lion has been 
sleeping during the last twelve months. 
But let it be found that such instructions 
are to be carried out, the lion will wake up 
with a growl which alone will suffice to 
upset any cabinet which should so mis- 
represent and outrage the sentiments of the 
British people and of their noble queen. 





SOME REMARKS. 


BY THE REY. THOMAS I. BEECHER, 


Money and its problems are the best of 
all topics for political controversy and 
party organization. 

Slavery was a bad, a very bad topic. 
The discussion of it led to blows and blood- 
shed. All questions of morals and con- 
science are bad in politics. But these 
money questions are, as my gitls sag, 
‘‘just splendid.”” Everybody knows so 
much,*and knows it for certain. There 
are so many self-evident truths, the which 
if any man deny he is doubtless no better 
than an ass. 

By and by, if the discussion continues 
and party lines are drawn and one doctrine 
or the other controls legislation, all goes 
well, no matter which doctrine prevails, 
Because, whatever financial policy may be 
adopted, there will come to pass about 
once in twenty years, or less,a revulsion 
or panic. The party in power at such 8 
time must take the responsibility of the 
panic. The “intelligent masses ” will rush 
to the other party or the opposite doctrines 
for relief. Thus will come to pass a series 
of bloodless political equilibrations, to de- 
tect and contemplate which is ever adelight 
to the philosophic mind. 

End of first: remark. 

Nine or ten years ago Gen. B. F. Butler 
was demonstrating before a House commit- 
tee that Fort Fisher was. impregnable. 
While his argument was proceeding a tele- 
gram came in to the effect that Fort Fisher 
had fallen and was occupied by the nation- 
al troops. What could the General say? 
Certainly, he did not continue the argu- 
ment. 

After the same sort I read and hear 
arguments to prove that we have not now 
and have not bad in all our land any 
money for the last ten years; that it has 
been all asham—an ingevious combination 
of rags, lampblack, and oil—perfectly 
valueless. 

Is it apy wonder that these assertions 
fail to impress the people? For ten years 
‘‘yreenbacks” have been called ‘lawful 
money” in all our courts and legislatures. 
For ten years ‘‘currency,” as distin- 
guished from “ money,” has been based on 
them. All our‘internal contracts have been 
framed and liquidated by their aid. Our 
people bave been talking mouey, making 
money, raising money, spending money in 
larger volume than ever before. Mean- 
while the actual wealth of. the whole 
people has been amazingly increased and 

“stored up. Houses, shops, churches, capi- 
| tols, factories, bridges, roads, : furniture— 
not mere speculative dreams, but actual. 
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stone and brick and iron creations—all 
this in ten years, till everybody every? 
where was filled with a delightful sense of 
grow(b aud prosperity. 

And now they come and tell us, in face 
of all these facts, that ‘“‘greenbacks” are 
not money! They can prove it by the 
dictionary, forsooth! As we struggle 
through our inevitable panic and revul- 
sion, self-diplomaed wise men shake heads 
and say: ‘‘If our currency had only been 
based on gold! If we can only get back 
to a gold basis!” Well, what? 


End of second remark. 


In France there is a well-bred gentleman 
known to the newspapers as Cuunt de 
Chambord. He bas an idea that France 
needs him and will always.be going to the 
bad until she getshim. He. is waiting, 
therefore, in serene complacency for the 
happy days in which the divine right of 
kings and the impossibility of living 
without them shall be re-established in the 
consciousness of the French people. He 
will probably wait. 

The adorers of gold and silver can never 
forget the fact that these royal metals haye 
served a very excellent use in the commerce 
ofthe world. And so, although silver has 
already dropped behind and ceased to haye 
the royal quality of money, all the more 
these gentlemen of the old school gather 
round the Bourbon gold and declare tbat 
‘never can a commercial and manufac- 
turing community have anything like pros- 
perity till gold and only gold is ‘legal 
tender.” Nevertheless, as the French 
people have managed to exist withouta 
Bourbon, so the United States of North 
America have managed to exist during ten 
years of most vigorous growth without 
gold or silver. 

Now, if it were true that gold is the best 
money or currency even; if it did protect 
commercial peoples from panics; if gold 
‘*reserves” did bring to pass that blessed 
state in which banks never suspend; if, in 
short, a currency based on gold behaved in 
any particular differently from the cur- 
rency that we have, based on greenbacks, 
one might be disposed to listen to these 
Bourbons and hail restoration with loud 
acclaim. But the Bank of England has 
misbehaved because of panics quite as 
often as the old ‘‘ Hartford Bank” in Con- 
necticut; and while I write the Bank of 
California seems to haye gone to the limbo 
of insolvency, gold to the contrary not. 
withstanding. 

Gold has a cowardly way of disappear- 
ing at the time when most wanted. Asmy 
hens all suspend when eggs are high- 
priced, so gold invariably disappears at the 
very time when all the people want to col- 
lect lawful pay. 

End of third remark. 


In the wise and honest days of specie 
payments it is found that from ninety te 
ninety-five per cent. of all the exchanges 
in a great commercial city like New. York 
are effected by means of checks, drafts, 
etc., through the Clearing House. The 
amount of currency handled and counted 
lessens and specie transactions become 
almost nij where Commerce has her perfect 
work. 

The credit of all this sweetly, smoothly. 
ruming machinery of finance is. give to 
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man knows. that his check or oF 
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b 1 Gals for gold. And so every man has 
co ficenee:; Because he can have the gold 
at call he does not waht it, but prefers the 
paper; When hard times come, and people 
begin to suspect paper and demand gold, 
then gold Gannot be had. Theretiever was 
gold enough to servé as curreney. There 
pever Can be. If there were enough, men 
would not use itmor eatry it around. Its 
obly use is ds a “ basis of currency” and 
foundation of confidence; and this use it 
refuses to fulfill the mioment that currency 
needs a basis and confidence a prop. 

Surely, the step is not along one from 
& Currency using ninety-nine per cent. of 
confidence and one per cent, of actual gold 
to 4 currency that shall be cent. per cent. 
confidence and dismiss gold to the barba- 
rian limbo where it belongs, with wam- 
pum, sharks’ teeth, beads, and cowries. 

End of fourth remark. 

The “intrinsic value” of gold is often 
insisted upon as making it a suitable 
material by which to reckon all other 
values. Theologians of the Paley order of 
tind wax eloquent in praise of gold, as 
evidently created and distributed for 
monetary purposes by an all-wise and 
bountiful God. The same order of intelli- 
gence and piety recognizes the hand of 
designing Providence in causing rivers to 
meander so as to visit the sites of great 
cities. ‘‘See!” say they, with eyes of 
innocence. ‘‘ Don’t you almost always find 
& river close by the great cities ?” 

What would be the “‘ intrinsic value” of 
gold if it were or could be demonetized? 
Who can tell? Value is that which satis- 
fies a human want. Wants are of two 
classes: (1) of necessaries of life and (2) 
of desirables or luxuries. Gold has no 
value because of service rendered to life’s 
necessity. Its value is mostly artificial—a 
“fancy value.” Isuspect that one reason 
why gold is so widely used as money is 
that it is good for so little else, has so litjle 
value of its own. Gold has come to have 
a value because sO many men have learned 
to recogoized it as a counter. It is the 
world’s currency. In other words, the 
tisage of mankind has done for gold what 
the usage of United States citizens has 
done for the patent fibrous paper and 
costly print and priceless publie spirit and 
integrity which together make up a green- 
back. 

End of fifth remark. 

Bat “am I in favor of inflation?” 

Not being a candidate for office, decis- 
fon is difficult. Possibly, if I were a 
eandidate it would be more difficuit, on 
account of consequences. Candidates and 
weather-cocks ought not todecide too soon 
which way to point. I suspect that the 
mass of American citizens are in favor of 
pocket inflation. But this currency infla- 
tion! Well, it is a good thing to talk 
about. 

A young sport, visiting John Morrissey, 
at Saratoga, to take part in the speculative 
business of which he is a distinguished 
patron, deposits upon entering, so I am 
told, certain moneys, and receives in re- 
turn a certain non-exportable currency, 
made of ivory, called ‘‘checks” or 
“chips.” With these he transacts busi- 
ness according to rules well understood in 
that little world. Meeting with losses, his 
pile of checks diminishes. If he gains, it 
increases. And when, in desperation, he 
has chipped in his last venture and lost it, 
the piles of the banker and successful com- 
petitors are enlarged by just as much as his 
is diminished. He becomes at, once in favor 
of {nflating the currency, which President 
John Morrissey is ready to do, for a consid- 
eration. The losers in the game are in 
fayor of inflation. The winners are op- 
posed to it. I do not clearly see that 
President Morrissey is bound to inflate the 
currency of his little dominion. The neu- 
tral on-looker forms the general opinion 
that gambling is a wretched business all 
round. 

The thoughtful Christian citizen cannot 
have failed to detect that much that passes 
for business energy and enterprise is, in 
fact, sheer speculation—GAMBLING |! 

The volume of legal-tender and of 
“greenback” currency is unquestionably 
suffictently large already for the purposes 
of lawful trade and manufacture, if it 
were all flowing in those channels. (We 
esceriain this fact by comparing our green- 














back money with the money of the globe— 
gold.) But in the vicissitudes of our great 
game of speculation it has come to pass 
that there are very large losers and very 
large winners. I am told that unused 
legal tender ahd enrremcy are piled up in 
New York City in immense sums—the 
winnings (not the earnings) of certain men 
and classes of men during the Iast ten 
years. 

Few business men have cultivated akeen 
discrimination between winning and earn- 
fing. The United States Government bas 
furnished “checks’’ enough for all the 
lawful games that can be played upon the 
continent. What is needed is not inflation; 
but that business met should cease gam- 
bling and devote their énergies and their 
currency to productive activities. Panics 
and convulsions are neither caused nor 
cured by tinkering the currency. 

“Inflation stimulates speculation and the 
mad ventures of gamblers.” Granted. It 
also stimulates industry and the wise thrift 
of virtuous citizens. The rain and sun- 
shine fill the gardens of the lazy with 
weeds; of the wise with vegetables. The 
difference is to be credited or charged not 
to the rain and sunshine, but to the just or 
unjust men upon whom they come down. 

End of remarks. 





THE LOVER'S QUESTION. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





THE morting dew-drop the sunbeam greets, 
In tremtlous flash of sufprise and glee, 
Picturing worlds in its newness of light; 
Say, dearest, thus would you brighten for 
me, 
And reveal life to me ? 


The vine forsakes the immovable rock, 
To climb aud cling to the wind-swept tree, 
Lavishing endless enchantment and bloom; 
Say, dearest, thus would you cling to me, 
And thus bloom for me? 


The rivulet hastes on its winding track, 
To blend with the stream and flow on to the 
sea, 
Ever a fuller accordance to chime ; 
Say, dearest, thus would you hasten to me, 
And accord with me? 


And if Heaven should claim you beyond recall, 
Proffering state in diviner degree, 
Would y. 2 turn from the angels unsatisfied ? 
Bay, dearest, still would you dream of me, 
And still wait for me? 





“FOLLOW THOU ME!” 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


WHat a motto for every-day use our 
dear Master gave us all when he said 
to Peter: “ What is that to thee? Fol- 
low thou me!” It fits so many cases, 
Here, for example, is an obscure, hard- 
working pastor, who reads in bis religious 
journal of the wonderful successes of a 
Moody or a Spurgeon: how one of them 
preaches every Sunday to six or seven 
thousand auditors, and how the other is 
blessed to the conversion of several thou- 
sands of souls in a single year. He throws 
down the paper in asort of envious despair, 
and feels that he is an absolute nobody in 
the vineyard of Christ. ‘‘ What is all that 
to thee ?’ whispers the Shepherd’s voice. 
‘Follow thou me!” Ashamed of himself, 
the humble country parson turns to his 
Bible and his unfinished sermon again, 
determined that he will do his little best, 
even though his name never figures in the 
bulletins. If the Master smiles on him, it 
is enough. To save even one soul is 
reward for a lifetime’s toil. 

How often a self-distrustful Christian 
tries to excuse bimself from active labors 
in the church or Sunday-school with the 
stereotyped apology: ‘‘ If I was gifted like 
A or B, I would be as active as they are in 
teaching or in public prayer or speech.” 
Friend, the way to attain to larger gifts is 
to employ the gifts you have. Give Jesus 
thy one talent, and then he may trust thee 
with two. If you cannot speak glibly ina 
prayer-meeting, then stammer out your 
heart’s thanks in the best fashion you can. 
It may be that your few broken words may 
accomplish more than another man’s fluent 
barangue. I had an old disciple once in my 
chureh I would rather hear stutter out ten 
sentences than hear some others expatiate 
for an hour. He was a man who lived in 
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brilliant or thrilling experience to relate in 
the social meetirig, then tell-thedionest story 
of how gett do féel and what you are 
striving after. It is always a satisfaction 
to hear 4 man speak the truth. Christ 
dges bis servants accerding to whet they 
ve; never according to what they have 


not. 

There is a gentle rebuke, too, of our 
murmuring discemtent in those words of 
our Lord. Perhaps some poverty-stricken 
brother who reads this paragraph has an 
uprising of the old Adam in him every time 
he goes tochurch. He sees Judge A drive 
up in his fine carriage, or Elder B come in 
with his richly-dressed wife and daugbters, 
and mutters to himself: ‘* How is it that 
other people get up in the world so, while 
I can hardly keep a coarse coat on my 
back?” What is all that to thee, brother? 
Follow thou Him who had not where 
to lay his weary head. If thouart not rich, 
thou hast not the temptations of wealth 
and never will be called to give account of 
a large stewardship. It is hard to be poor; 
it is hard to fall behind in life’s race and 
see others pull up triumphantly to the goal; 
it is hard to lose our only wee lamb, while 
our neighbor has his table crowded with a 
group of rosy-cheeked children; it is hard 
to drink the bitter cup of disappoint- 
ment. But methinks the Elder Brother 
draws up very close to such, and 
puts the arm of his love about them, 
and says very sweetly: ‘“‘ What is all 
this to thee, my child? Thou art mine. If 
mine, then an heir of Heaven’s glory. 
Where Iam thou shalt be. Let not thy 
heart be troubled. Whom [love I chasten. 
What is this poverty, or failure, or bereave- 
ment to thee? Follow thou me, and thou 
shalt have treasuresin Heaven. If thy feet 
are sore, follow me, and the green pastures 
will be all the softer by and by. If thy 
cross is heavy, let me share it with thee.” 


“Patience, my child. Thy Saviour’s feet were worn, 
Thy Saviour’s heart and hands were weary here, 
His garments stained and travel-worn and old, 
His vision blinded with the pitying tear.” 


Shall the disciple be above his Master or 
the servant expect to be above his Lord? 

This passage has its application also to 
all those unfavorable surroundings in which 
we are often placed. It is not an easy 
thing to be an out-and-out Christian in 
certain families or in certain social circles. 
It was not an easy thing for Daniel to be a 
God-fearing Puritan in voluptuous Babylon, 
orfor Paul to stand up for Jesus at the 
Court of Felix. Perbaps some of you say: 
‘“My ‘set’ are worldly and fashionable. 
They go to theaters oftener than to prayer- 
meetings. My relativesareirreligious. The 


current is against me.” Very well. 
What is that to thee? Follow thou 
Christ. If your associates are pos- 


sessed with the delusion that happiness 
is only to be found in sensual pleasures, 
then prove to them how cheerful you can 
be while denying ungodly lusts. If they 
among whom your lot is cast are frivolous, 
do you be sober. If they are extravagant, 
do you be frugal, ‘‘ as becometh the saints,” 
If they live for self-indulgence, do you set 
the example of living for Christ and for 
others’ welfare. If they choose death, do 
you choose life, and then prove to them the 
wisdom of your choice. ‘Be ye holy as I 
am holy” isacommand you cannot shirk 
or defy but ataterrible cost. Oh! itisa 
shame to us who profess Christ that we so 
often ask: ‘‘What will this one say? or how 
do others do?” Follow Mz! This is the 
true ‘‘ higher life,” this perpetual endeavor 
to find Christ’s footsteps and to walk therein, 
When the grand old missionary, Judson, 
was one day laid aside from work, his 
wife thought to divert him by reading 
to him some newspaper sketches of 
himself. One compared him to Paul, 
another to John, etc. The modest old hero 
was annoyed, and exclaimed: ‘tI do not 
want to be like Paul, or Apollo, or any 
other man, I want to be like Christ. We 
have only one who was tried in all points 
as we are and yet was without sin. I want 
to drink in his spirit, to place my feet in 
his footprints and to measure their small- 
ness and shortcomings by Christ’s footsteps 
only. Oh! if I could only be more like 
Jesus!” 
If our churches are tobe quickened and ad- 
vanced, then themarching-orders to which 
we must keep step is: ‘‘Follow me!” The 





‘close grups” with Jesus. If you have no 





atoning Jesus, The two wands which 


other were: “ Follow me!’ They are the 
essenge of all true ereeds. They are the 
test and teuchgtone ef true Chrigtianity, 
——+___. 
SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 


(A NEIGHBORHOOD TALE, AS REPORTED B¥ MR. 
CODDENG.] 


BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 


‘OnE, two, three, four, five, six,” said 
Betty Prince. ‘I have looked over thé 
documents that Mr. Sampson left us, and 
I can give you six reasons why arbitration 
ought to take the place of war.” 

“The plan is all well enough,” said my 
Uncle John, “and I favor the idee my- 
self; only I mistrust the workin’s of it. 
There’s nothin’ like a good square fight for 
settlin’ up matters. It clears the air like a 
thunderstorm.” 

““Your godd square fight does not al- 
ways do either of these,” I remarked. 
‘* Wait one moment, and I'll show you how 
the last war between France and Prussia 
settled up matters and cleared the air.” 

I then looked among the ‘‘ documents,” 
and found and read a portion of a letter 
written from Paris at the time of a recent 
military review: 

“* You will see,’ said a peasant, in a blue 

blouse and a flat cap, to an old woman, 
bronzed and bent by long work out of 
doors— you will see the Enclish help us! 
They are tired of the ja-jas themselves, 
and they will push the matter forward so 
that we shall get another chance to fight! 
Then!’ and be shut his teeth. ‘No one 
believes that another war is possible 
in this generation, but every one wishes 
it were!’ said a gentleman to me. ‘If it 
is to come, let it be as speedily as possible, 
said another. ‘ Won’t be in condition for 
twenty years,’ said athird. ‘It has taken 
the Prussians ever since 1806; and, although 
we can learn three times as rapidly as they 
can, we have a generation to wait.’” 
“And it is stated,” I added,‘ that, to prepare 
for this coming war, France is increasing 
her armies, building forts, equipping fleets, 
forging cannon, and levying taxes. Simi- 
lar preparations are going on all over 
Europe. There never bas been a time 
when so many of the population were 
under arms. ‘Fear, suspicion, and hatred 
are the ruling passions among the different 
nations on the Continent. . . . Germany 
sits like an armed camp in the midst of 
Europe, guarding the Rbine.”’ And all 
this, remember, after centuries of ‘ settling’ 
difficulties by war.” 

**And there was the Treaty of Peace at 
Westphalia,” said Miss Fullerton, ‘‘ which 
after the Thirty Years’ War decided that 
‘the Protestant religion had a right to ex- 
ist.’ The controversy was settled by mind- 
power, after all.” 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Crosbie. “It is usually 
the case that when the fighting is over the 
‘settling’ is done by council.” 

‘OF the eight centuries preceding the 
present,” said Miss Fullerton, ‘‘ England 
spent seven in settling disputes by battle, 
That is, in the whole eight hundred years 
there were but one hundred years of peace. 
She had twenty-four wars with France, 
twelve with Scotland, eight with Spain. 
This very subject came up yesterday in 
my history class.” 

‘““We all know,” said Emily, ‘‘how 
fighting ‘settled’ disputes in the olden 
times. Feuds were handed down from 
generation to generation.” 

‘‘In an article on the subject, recently 
published,” said Dr. Crosbie, “I recollect 
this sentence: ‘They settle the war, but 
not the question. That goes over for the 
next generation to play with.’” 

‘‘And even in settling the war,” said 
Emily, ‘Sit only settles which side is the 
stronger. There is no surety of getting 
justice. It is might, not right, which wins.’ 

‘“*And there’s no surety of the law’s 
doin’ justice!” cried my Uncle John. 

‘*Let us consider this matter,” said the 
Doctor. “The chances of war may be 
decided by numbers, choice of situation, 
skill, amount of experience, strategy, and 
by various accidental circumstances. Now 
suppose that, instead of taking this method, 
the questions at issue are submitted to a 
tribunal composed of representative men 
from the different nations—men selected for 
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there be a greater likelihood of obtaining 
justice ?” ; 

“It is not always justice that the nations 
want,” said Elmer. ‘‘In some cases they 
want to get all they can and to have their 
own way.” 

‘“And, therefore,” said Emily, ‘‘a tri- 
puval is needed in order to protect the 
weaker from the stronger.” 

“And we must remember,” I remarked, 
* that it will be assisted in its judgment by 
a code of laws, prepared by the combined 
wisdom of the countries represented.” 

“Tm afraid,” said my Cousin Ruth, 
“tbat this wise plan will not bring the 
millennium. With all our courts and our 
laws, people do suffer wrong.” 

“No,” said I, “it will not bring the 
millennium ; but it will be a vast improve- 
ment on tbe present condition of things. 
Individuals in this neighborhood carrying 
cases into our courts of justice may be 
wronged; still, having courts, the neighbor- 
hood is better off than it would be under 
the old system of violence. We are not 
kept in commotion by fights and broils and 
everlasting family feuds.” 

‘‘And here isa point which I consider 
extremely important,” said the Doctor. 
“A National High Court of Justice, with 
an established code of laws, would not 
only help to settle, but to prevent disputes. 
Wecan see this in any community. The 
knowledge of what is “Slaw” is an ever- 
present and ever-working influence for 
peace.” e 

“Seven, eight, nine!” exclaimed Betty 
Prince. ‘‘Three reasons I did not think 
of why arbitration is better than warfare. 
It would settle disputes more decisively, it 
would settle them more -justly, and it 
would be a means of preventing them, 
Mr. Richard has something to say on this 
last point, and if you'll hand me that green- 
covered pamphlet I'll find the place for 
you.” 

The place having been found, Doctor 
Crosbie read the following confirmation of 
his own opinion: 

‘The great end of law, it bas been truly 
said, is not to decide but to prevent dis- 
putes; for every dispute which British 
civil law, for instance, decides there are 
thousands of cases in which disputes are 


prevented from arising by its certainty and 
clearness.” - 


“Tf Ruth will bring her Tennyson,” 
said Miss Fullerton, ‘‘1 think we can find 
this grand idea of law set to poetry. 

My cousin brought her Tennyson, and 
Miss Fullerton read: 


“When the war-drum throbs no longer and the bat- 
tle-flag is furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World; 

When the common-sense of most shall hold a fret- 
ful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal 
law.” 


“And now,” said the Doctor, ‘we are 
ready for Miss Betty’s six reasons.” 

‘*‘But, before leaving this question of 
settling,” said Emily, ‘‘I want to ask if it 
isnot a shocking thing that so many men 
should give up their lives to settle contro- 
versies in which they have no interest? 
Think of the havoc in human life caused 
by the French and Prussian War! It isnot 
likely that the rank and file of either army 
cared who should be king of Spain. The 
contest once begun, feelings of animosity 
would be aroused—each side would strive 
to gain the day and the conquered would 
hate the conquerors; still, who can doubt 
tbat a very large majority of the common 
soldiers would afterward prefer staying 
at home with their families to risking their 
lives in another battle? In the Crimean 
War thousands of Englishmen were sacri- 
ficed in helping to settle a dispute between 
Russia and Turkey.” 

“Which dispute,” added Miss Fullerton, 
“began with such trifling questions as 
whether the Latin monks should have the 
key of the large door in entering a certain 
church in Jerusalem or the key of the 
smaller door; whether the Latin or the 
Greek monks should repair the cupola of 
this church ; and whether the Latin monks 
should or should not be allowed to place a 
silver star in the Grotto of the Nativity.” 


“And the war,” said the Doctor, “cost. 


amillion of lives. It is one of the most 
powerful arguments against the war system 
that it may compel immense numbers of 
men to be sacrificed to the ambition or the 
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“ Itsearcely recognizes them to be men,” 

said Emily. ‘‘it turns them into au- 

tomatons. Soldiers in very many cases 

have no individuality. They are simply 

rank and file. Uniformity in dress, in oc- 

cupation, and in the details of daily life 

brings them down to one dead level. 

The word of command serves them for 

conscience, will, and moral responsibility. 

Those who movethe most like machines 

and the least like men, get the highest 

praise,” 

“‘Isaw some remarks about that very 

thing in this morhing’s paper,” exclaimed 

my Aunt Sarah. The paper was brought, 

and found to contain the following para- 
graph: 

“The German officers are too intent 
upon perfecting their mililary system to 
to pay much regard to anything else, and 

they treat the men whom they command 
like so many machines. The problem 
which presents itself to them is simply: 
Given a certain number of men, organized 
and drilled in a certain fashion, how many 
and how iatricate exercises, how much 
marching and countermarching can be got 
from them? That the men who are put 
through this inflexible discipline can be 
weary, Or sick, or unfit for duty never 
occurs to them; and if men drop out by 
the way, sick and dying, during simulated 
forced marches, it only makes the resem- 
blance to the reality closer and the enjoy- 
ment keener. A few men, more or less— 
what does it matter? In some of 
the regiments the losses through sickness 
brought on by fatigue are said to have 
been equal in proportion to those of an 
actual war campaign. Long marches have 
been made in the heat of the day, and 
other rigorous exercises gone through with, 
under the plea of hardening the soldiers 
and making them fit for war.” 

‘* Yes!” cried Betty Prince, ‘they are 
mere puppets, to be manceuvered with; 
ninepins, to be knocked down, to serve the 
purposes of their rulers!” 

“You have good authority on your 
side,” said Miss Fullerton. ‘‘ Shakespeare, 
you know, tells us that 

“*War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at.’” 

‘*T suppose you'll think I’m funny,” said 
Betty Prince; ‘‘but I’m not. These war 
games are decided by chance, or by skill, 
or by strength, or by all three. Men are set 
up in rows and knocked down by cannon- 
balls. Now let kings play at this game; 
but, instead of flesh-and-blood ninepins, let 
them have wooden ones, made in the sem- 
blance of these—the side which suffers 
most in spoiled and demolished to call 
itself beaten. Each nation could bave its 
men painted in different colors or different 
combinations of colors. Ways could soon 
be invented by which regiments of these 
might be set up and wound up like clock- 
work and made to change positions in the 
twinkling of aneye. It would cost nothing 
to keep them, and their only equipments 
would be their coats of paint. And when 
the day of contest came, what a satisfaction 
to think it was not living men who were 
being torn in pieces, but senseless blocks of 
wood! The music could play, just the 
same, you know.” 

“But, if to give zest to the game,” said 
Emily, “living men must be sacrificed, even 
this might be accomplished by ways which 
seem less like human butchery than do 
these accustomed ones of shot and shell 
and sword and bayonet. The greatest 
stickler for war would, no doubt, be 
satisfied with death, and not insist 
upon tearing asunder the quivering flesh 
and throbbing nerves. Science and inven- 
tion have done a great deal in the cause of 
war. Can they not furnish some murderous 
gas, which, by suddenly enveloping com- 
panies or even regiments of men, might 
give the whole of them a painless death? 
Surely, with all our mechanical and chem- 
ical and electrical forces, something of this 
kind might be done. The issues of battle 
would then depend on mind-power. The 
nation which excelled in scientists and 
inventors would conquer all the rest.” 

“Oh | that wouldn’t doatall!” cried Betty 
Prince. ‘‘ There would be no prestige, no 
éclat. Swords must be thrust into some- 
body or bullets shot into somebody. We 
must have drum-beats and bugle-blasts and 
the roar of artillery. The sayage in us 
demands all this.’”’ 

‘*Yes, it is a sad truth,” said the Doctor, 


Christianity, Christians actually take 





obstinacy or the greed of one man,” 





“that, after nearly nineteen centuries of 


army officer is uneasy, and bears with joy 

the call to action. Even your automaton 

soldier is glad to be setin motion. It is 

said that Napoleon, when not engaged in 

war, found his chiefest pleasure in reading 

his muster-rolls.” 

‘**I should like to say one word here,” 

said Elmer. ‘‘Soldiers who fight each 

other do not always bate each other so 

very much. They fight usually because 

they are told to. Besides, war tends to 

bring out their very best qualities—as 

courage, fortitude, and self-sacrifice. They 

risk their lives. What more would you 

have? Aman can but suffer and die.” 

‘* All this is true,” said Miss Fullerton; 

‘but because it is true shall the war sys- 

tem be sustained? Great fires often call 

out noble qualities on the part of the fire- 
men. Yet, if fires could be abolished, we 
should not keep them up for the sake of 
bringing out these noble qualities.” 

‘« Think of all the emergencies in private 
life which call out heroism,” said Emily; 
*‘and a sublimer kind than that of battle- 
fields. We often hear the two compared, 
and always to the advantage of the former.” 
‘‘And those same heroic soldiers,” I 
remarked, “might show their heroism in 
other directions, and would be likely to do 
so. War does not create it.” 

“None of us would wish to judge the 
soldiers unfairly,” said Miss Fullerton; 
“but I think it is very often the case that 
when they risk their lives they do so 
either from a desire for promotion and 
for glory, or from fear of disgrace, or 
from habits of obedience. Generally 
speaking, when a company of men stands 
firm under fire it is not so much owing to 
their self-renunciation as to drill and rigid 
discipline. It was probably these latter 
which caused the rank and file to stand 
firm in the charge at Balaklava. As for 
the leaders, they panted for glory. They 
knew that the eyes of the world were upon 
them; that tbey were, as Tennyson ex- 
presses it, 


‘ Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered.’ 


Their thougbts were partly, at least, of 
‘fame and advancement. Their self-re- 
nunciation was largely mingled with self- 
exaltation.” 
“If one man in citizen’s dress should 
stand asa mark for surrounding cannons 
simply because he was told to,” said 
Betty Prince, ‘‘he would be called fool- 
hardy. Six hundred men in uniform doing 
the same thing in unison make it sublime 
and fit theme for a poet: 


“* Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them. 


> s * . * 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Rode the six hundred.’ ” 

“Now Ido think there was sometbing 
sublime about that,” said my Cousin Ruth. 
** Partly, at least, the sublimity of drill,” 
said Doctor Crosbie. ‘‘ It was the pressure 
of outward forces—as obedience, habit, 
discipline—which helped keep that six 
hundred together. They were not sacri- 
ficing themselves for a principle. If you 
want a really sublime act, take that of the 
engineer who, when his boat was on fire, 
remained at his post and met death, that 
the passengers might escape it. Take the 
case of the young girl who, when In- 
dians were forcing an entrance into the 
house, stood with her back against the 
door while the children left in her care 
escaped in the opposite direction, In these 
and similar instances the compelling 
influences were not mere force of habit or 
desire for glory. They proceeded from 
character, from true nobility of heart.” 
“ We find instances of this genuine self- 
renunciation among all classes of people,” 
said Miss Fullerton. ‘‘In some cases a 
life is sacrificed; in others the happiness 
of a life.” 
“Then you would strip the poor soldier 
of all merit,” said Elmer. 
“Not exactly,” said the Doctor. “But 
we would strip this human butchery of all 
its glory. We would prevent this waste of 
human life.” 
“The.poet himself claims scarcely more 
than the merit of obedience for his heroes,” 
said Miss Fullerton: 


“«'Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die.’ 





pleasure in fighting. In times of peace the 





Codding were represented as having been 
done with all the world admiring or from 
blind obedience. 

of them at once.” 


It would lower the tone 


“‘Of course,” said my Uncle John, ‘I 
fall in with the biggest part of all this talk; 


but don’t you think you layaleetle too 


much stress on life, considerin’ that some- 

times it ought to be given up?” 

‘* Please observe,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that 

I said waste of life. Itis the needlessness 

of the sacrifice which makes it a sacrifice. 

Wars are unnecessary.” 

“But won’t you own,” asked Elmer, 

‘that soldiers are sometimes so situated 
that they do fight from truly sublime 
motives and do show true heroism ?” 

““Oh! yes, undoubtedly,” cried three or 
four of us, all speaking at once and with 
emphasis, 

“But we want to go back of the whole 
tbhing,”’ said the Doctor, “and make these 
situations impossible. We desire ‘that 
national controversies be settled without 
bloodshed.” 

**The poet dreams of the day when this 
shall come to pass,” said Emily; ‘‘ yet by 
glorifying battle-deeds he delays its accom- 
plishment.” 





SONG. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 








O Loves, Love, Love! 
Whether it rain or shint, 
Whether the clouds frown or the sky is clear, 
Whether the thunder fill the air with fear, 
Whether the winter rage or peace is here, 
If 6nly thou art near, 
Then are all days divine. 


O Love, Love, Love! 
Where thou art not the place 
Is sad to meas death. It would be cold 
In Heaven without thee, if { might not hold 
Thy hand in mine, if I might not behold 
The beauty manifold, 
The wonder of thy face. 





THE FINANCE OF WAR. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Dr. AMasa WALKER, in his ‘‘ Science of 
Wealth,” bas a chapter on the ‘ Finance 
of War,” the object of which is to show the 
fallacy of the common idea ‘‘ that a vastly 
greater amount of money is needed in time 
of war than of peace.” The substance of 
his argument is that war does not increase 
the aggregate production of the people 
beyond that of peace; that it does not add 
to the number of exchanges incident to 
the transaction of business, or to the 
amount of services to be paid for; and, 
hence, that, so far as the people themselves, 
in distinction from the government, are 
concerned, the volume of money sufficient 
in peace will be equally so in war. Money 
is simply the medium of exchange and the 
measure of values; and if war does not in- 
crease the number of exchanges or the 
amount of the commodities exchanged, 
then it creates no general necessity for an 
increased quantity of money. 

The belligerent government, however, as 
such, isin a position very different from 
thatof peace. Besides its usual function of 
enacting and administering the laws and 
paying the expenses thereof, it is engaged 
in the special and extraordinary business 
of war; and this creates a demand for an 
unusual number of agents, as well as for a 
large amount of war material. Armies and 
navies are to be supported and equipped 
and kept in the fighting condition. These 
war appliances involve expense, and, hence, 
‘the money-chest” of the government is 
subjected to a greatly increased draft upon 
its resources. It bas more bills to pay, and 
money, or its equivalent, though not the 
direct instrument of military campaigns, is, 
nevertheless, the instrument of paying these 
bills. It is in this sense only that money 
forms the ‘‘sinews” of war. It belongs to 
the financial machinery of war; and, since 
the government is the prime operator and 
manager, and since, moreover, the business 
is one of rapid destruction, and not repro- 
duction, all the time consuming the capital 
invested and yielding no profits in the 
economical sense, the government must 
have some way of constantly replenishing - 
its own treasury. The augmented current 
that flows out demands a corresponding 
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The fivancial problem to be solved in 
war is in kind precisely like the one of 
peace, differing from it only in a larger 
demand for the means with which to pay 
larger expenses. How shall these means be 
procured ? 

The first and direct answer is that the 
government must collect more money from 
the people by increased taxation. The 
taxing power is one of the most absolute 
of all the powers of government and its 
exercise may be carried to almost any ex- 
tent. So far as war expenses are met in 
this way, no debt is incurred. The people, 
through a tax levy, pay the bills at the time, 
and by paying them bave the opportunity 
of learning the cost of war. It is best, 
alike in the economical and the moral 
Sense, that they should carry a heavy tax 
burden. The sacrifice is a good teacher. 
It would be unfortunate for the world if 
governments could conduct war wit bout 
bringiog home to the consciousness of the 
people the element of cost by an increased 
rate of taxation. The burdens thus expe- 
rienced restrain the belligerent tendency of 
nations and contribute a powerful influence 
to the promotion of peace. 

The other method of obtaining*funds, 
beyond those supplied by taxation, is to 
borrow money by contracting a debt. Al! 
governments are clothed with the borrow- 
ing power, and to it there are ordinarily no 
limits, except such as may be imposed by 
their credit. The world is rich enough to 
bea lender. A vast individual wealth in 
every nation is ready for the service of war, 
provided the basis of credit is sufficiently 
reliable. It is by the exercise of the bor- 
rowing power that the nations of the earth 
have carried their debts up to about twenty- 
five billions of dollars, the most of which 
was incurred for war purposes. 

The United States, during the late Re- 
bellion, resorted to both of these methods 
of raising funds. Taxes were increased 
far beyond their peace rate, and a huge war 
debt wascontracted, amounting at the close 
of the struggle to some twenty-seven bun- 
dred miilions of dollars. A part of this debt 
consisted and still consists in United States 
notes, declared to be ‘‘ lawful money and 
a legal tender in payment of all debts, pub- 
lic and private, within the United States,” 
with certain specified exceptions. These 
notes were paid out by the Government as 
money, and with them the expenses of the 
war were in part paid. In the space of 
about twelve months four hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars in such notes were 
authorized to be issued, not because the 
ordinary business of the people demanded 
such an issue, but because the Government 
wanted funds with which to carry on the 
extraordinary business of war. Congress 
thought it expedient to take the short cut 
and manufacture funds, by creating money 
through the agency of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The printing-press was called into 
requisition and loans were negotiated by 
printing money outright in the form of debt 
obligations, declared to be “lawful money 
and a legal tender,” and, hence, made com- 
pulsory in their acceptance for the payment 
ofdebts. This is sometimes called a forced 
loan. It is really noloan at all in the sense 
of a free contract between parties. It is 
pure compulsion. It is manufacturing 
paper money and compelling creditors to 
take it at its face value or forfeit their 
claims. 

The necessary result of this measure was 
the direct legal substitution of Treasury 
notes for coin, by the force of law. The 
financial and business operations of society 
were at once placed on the basis of incon- 
vertible paper money; and its volume, in- 
creasing until paper issues of different 
kinds, more or less a legal tender, reached 
in July, 1864, the enormous aggregate of 
eleven hundred millions of dollars, was 
far in excess of any business wants of the 
people. The Government in relieving its 
own necessities forced the country into 
this condition; and, although it is now 
more than ten years since the close of the 
war, the paper money system then inau- 
gurated still remains. 

It is hardly necessary to say tbat the 
frequently told story of history repeated 
itself. The notes, notwithstanding they 
were legally just as good as gold, with their 
increased issue, circulated at an increasing 
discount, until they were not worth forty 











ceots on a dollar as compared with gold. 
The rise and fluctuation of prices corre. 
sponded in general with the movement of 
the gold premium. The business of the 
country, as is always the fact under such 
circumstances, became largely a system of 
gambling and speculative ventures. Ina 
word, the usual consequences of inflating 
the currency beyond the natural demands 
and growth of business followed the issue 
of these notes; and, since the notes had no 
monetary character or standing outside of 
the United States, there was no outlet by 
which any redundancy could be carried 
off in the operations of international trade. 
Gold—the world’s money and standard of 
value—left the country and was used to pay 
in part for a largely increased importation 
of foreign goods. 

The fact that these notes were issued by 
the Governinent for its own relief in the 
emergency of war had no tendency to pre- 
vent or even modify these economical 
results. The results depended on natural 
causes, entirely sure in their action. The 
aggregate production of the country was 
not increased; the number of persons 
engaged in the different branches of indus- 
try was not augmented; and, although 
there was a great demand for whatever 
was necessary to prosecute the war and a 
great diversion of labor from other 
channels in tbis direction, still the wealth 
of the nation was being consumed at a 
rapid rate for purposes not economically 
reproductive. A great war is a wasting 
process; and the artificial stimulus of a 
redundant paper currency, though it may 
conceal the fact for a time, cannot per- 
mapeatly conceal it or prevent the result. 
High prices are no proof of prosperity. 
The sudden enrichment of a few persons 
is no evidence of general thrift. To such 
a slate of things there is always an econom- 
ical sequel of exhaustion, stagnation, and 
depression, from which recovery is effected 
only by slow degrees. 

Still further, the Government, as such, 
was constantly in the market as a large 
borrower by the sale of its bonds and a 
large purchaser of commodities and labor. 


Its bonds were sold at par iv legal-tender + 


notes; yet the latter were so depreciated 
that the former did not, for an average, 
bring much if any more than fifty cents on 
a dollar, if estimated according to the 
gold standard. The funds thus realized 
were expended in the purchase of com- 
modities and labor at rates some two or 
three times above their usual mark. In 
this way the bonded debt of the Govern- 
ment was increased beyond what it would 
have been but for these causes probably by 
not less than a billion of dollars, besides 
leaving, a3 an inheritance from the war, a 
disordered state of our whole currency sys- 
tem, with all the evils naturally allied 
therewith, and especially the difficulty of 
retracing our steps and returning back to 
the specie standard of values. 

The general theory upon which pgovern- 
ments have resorted to the forced accept- 
ance and circulation of their own notes 
has been that of a temporary expedient to 
bridge over an existing emergency, and 
not that of an established policy. The ex- 
pedient is one of the fine arts in war 
finance. It is a quick and easy way of 
getting money by legislatively creating it 
on the spot. The intention at the time is 
to make it merely a temporary resource to 
get through a crisis; yet history shows 
that the actual result is almost always 
different. Professor Sumner, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of American Currency,” says that 
paper money ‘‘cannot be taken up and 
laid down as we choose. It is a mischief 
easily done but most difficult to cure.’ 
The first step leads to the second, and, 
indeed, very often, in furnishing immedi- 
ate relief, creates the necessity for the 
second step. The French Constituent 
Assembly beZan with four hundred mil- 
lions of francs in Assignats; and ended with 
forty thousand millions, which rendered 
them totally worthless. Then a new kind 
of paper money was tried, in the form of 
Mandats, of which six hundred millions of 
francs were at first issued; but which in 
the end went up to twenty-four bundred 
millions, and finally became just as worth- 
less. The Continental Money, starting 
with a limited issue in the outset, was at 
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length swollen to some three hundred 





millions of dollars, the most of which fell 
as a dead loss upon the holders. Professor 
Sumner’s chapter on Austrian Paper 
Money presents the same history. The 
work of M. Wolowski on the finances of 
Russia shows a nation that has been strug- 
gling for more than a hundred years under 
a depreciated paper currency. Royal 
edicts have repeatedly placed a limit to 
the issue; yet the next war, on the theory 
of a temporary expedient, has exceeded 
these limits. Italy tells the same story. 

So also Congress during tbe Rebellion 
restricted its first issue-of legal-tender 
notes to one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, and provided for funding them at 
the option of the holder {nto a six per cent, 
gold-interest bond. Senator Fessenden, in 
his speech on the subject, said that the 
issue was ‘‘not to be resorted to as a pol- 
icy,” but as ‘‘a temporary measure.” ‘‘It 
has been defended,” he said, “simply and 
solely upon the ground that it is to bea 
single measure, standing by itself and not 
to be repeated.” Such was doubtless the 
thought and the theory of the moment; 
and yet this ‘‘ single measure” was repeated 
twice in about twelve months, and legal- 
tender notes were expanded to four hun. 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. And 
even this limit was exceeded by the issue 
of interest-bearing notes, made a legal 
tender, with the exception of their interest; 
and to these were added the notes issued 
by the national banks, with no correspond- 
ing reduction of Government notes. The 
simple truth is that Congress, by its ‘‘ sin- 
gle measure,” got itself into the paper- 
money rut, and there was no getting out of 
it. The measure became a policy after 
being once adopted. There was no retreat 
from it and no curtailment of it, but a con- 
tinuous expansion, until Congress, in June, 
1864, saw the necessity of legislatively 
declaring that there should be no further 
issue of non-interest-bearing legal-tender 
notes. This ‘‘single measure’ had em- 
braced within its own grasp the whole 
financial system of the country. 

Is it any matter of wonder that the notes 
were depreciated, that prices were doubled 
and trebled, that speculation became ramp- 
ant, that gold fled to a more congenial 
climate, that foreign importations were 
excessive, and that all kinds of even legit- 
imate business were intoxicated by such an 
immense inflation of the circulating 
medium? No one who understands the 
laws of currency feels any surprise at the 
result. Congress did not mean or anticipate 
all this in the outset; yet, having once in- 
augurated the paper-money policy by “a 
single measure,” Ouward it went, and on- 
ward it had to go by the very necessities of 
the policy. No government ever got on the 
back of paper money that did not ride 
much further than it meant to ride; and 
every government, once in this position, 
mustget off, or it will finally ride into re- 
pudiation and come back to the currency of 
value by a universal crash of credit. Paper 
notes as the representative equivalent of 
coin, by being convertible into coin, do not 
displace the coin, but simply share the 
field with it. But when these notes not 
only entirely outrun the point of redeema- 
bleness, but by their volume greatly exceed 
the amount of coin that would circulate in 
their absence, then all experience teaches 
that the financial system is moving toward 
the breakers. Make these notes a legal 
tender, and flood the market with them, as 
was done during the war, and the conse- 
quences in the form of depreciation, in- 
flated prices, fluctuating values, wild spec- 
ulation, general extravagance, and, ulti- 
mately, a reckoning day of disaster are as 
certain as the laws of Nature. 

Moreover, Congress in the outset of this 
policy did not exercise the precaution of 
providing a limit of time beyond which the 
legal-tender property sbould not attach to 
Treasury notes. The property being purely 
the creature of law, the period of its exist- 
ence might have been limited by declaring 
that the legal-tender provision should cease 
to be operative in one year or two years, 
or atsome definite time after the close of 
the war. The whole country, in anticipa- 
tion of such a limitation, would have ad- 
justed itself to it. Tbe war measure would 
not then have passed into the category of a 
peace measure for any length of time, 
The original idea was that of a temporary 
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expedient, and the legislation should have 
explicitly made it such, apd thereby given — 


notice to the country and the woild that 
the notes at a certain time after theclose of — 


the war, if thenin existence, should have 
no other character than that of debt obliga- 
tions. This would long since have secured 
either their funding or payment in gold. 
They would have disappeared, and under 
proper regulations bank-notes and specie 
would have taken their place. The change 
could not have occurred without some dif- 
ficulties; yet the difficulties would bave 
been no greater than those which must be 
surmounted in getting back to specie pay- 
ment at any time. The return is never a 
royal road and never made easier by long 
delays. 

This exhibit of facts is preliminary to 
the inquiry whether there was any real 
necessity for resorting to legal-tender notes, 
which isthe common and only plea for 
the measure. Is it a good plea? 





CREEDS. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 








ADMITTING that creeds of some kind are 
necessary ,if not for the being, at least for the 
well-being of the Church, we admit at the 
same time the right and duty of every age 
to profess its own faith in accordance with 
ils peculiar wants. This again implies the 
right, if necessary, either to revise the old 
creeds or to set forth new creeds adapted 
to the existing state of theology and science, 


The abstract right of the Cuurch to do the ~ 
one or the other cannot be questioncd ‘2 


without rejecting all creeds as unlawful; 
but the expediency of exercising the right 
at the present time is moré than doubtful. 
The fear may be ripening, but it is certainly 
not ripe yet. Like Bible revisions, it may 
come and will come at no distant day; but 
it would be unwise to hasten it. 


The older Protestant creeds do not en- | 


tirely accord with the best religious senti- 
ment and do not satisfy all the wants of the 
Caurch in the présent age. Few would be. 
prepared now to subscribe the doctrine of 
the damnation of all unbaptized infants 
dying in infancy, which is either expressly 
taught or logically implied in some of those 
Standards. The same is true in a less degree 
of the damnation of the heathen world. Men 
may not be prepared to deny it; but they 
are still less prepared to assert it, and would, 
therefore, have it passed over in the silence 
of charity. Then on the question of church 


and state and on the freedom of conscience iq 


the Protestant world, especially in England 
and our own country, bas undergone a 
material change and made a progress in the 
right direction. The theocratic and Erastian 
theories and the principle of exclusiveness 
and intolerance which prevailed in Christen- 
dom, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
down to the close of the seventeenth century 
have been almost universally abandoned, 
although they are more or less clearly 
taught in the doctrinal standards of the 
Reformation, the Synod of Dort, and the 
Westminster Assembly. 

Many questions which were deemed of 
the utmost importance in the creed-making 
ages are dead questions to us, while new 
questions have come up and peremptorily 
demand a solution. Our Protestant Con- 
fessions were framed in opposition to 
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Romanism, as sanctioned by the Council of 4 
Trent; but since the Vatican Council Popery 
has assumed a new phase by adding to ite 


creed two or three dogmas of papal absolut- 
ism and papal infallibility, besides the 
dogma of the immaculate conception of 
Mary, previously passed (1854), and has 
arrayed itself in the Syllabus of 1864 against 
civil and religious liberty. On the other 
hand, rationalism, pantheism, and materiale 
ism did then not exist; but now they are the. 
chief enemies of Christianity in all its forms 
and call for a united protest. Some doc 
trines of equal interest to us are stated in a 
manner and in terms which belong to & 
different philosophy and psychology and 
are apt to be misconstrued or to mislead. 
These and-other defects may be mended 
either by a revision of the old or by the 
preparation of new creeds, and these 


again may either supersede or merely sup* a 


plement the former. 


1. The revision of old creeds is no new ; 


thing. It bas been done repeatedly—some 
times with success, sometimes 
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success. The Savoy Conference adopted the 
Westminster Standards, with sundry modi- 
fications. The Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England and the Westminster 
Confession of Faith have been changed by 
the American Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches in those sections which teach or 
assume the union of church and state and 
enjoin upon the civil magistrate the duty of 
supporting a particular church and of 
punishing heresy. These changes were im- 
peratively demanded by the political situ- 
ation of America, after the separation from 
the Mother Country. They have been uni- 
versally accepted and have worked well. 

The Episcopal Church, in addition to this, 
made a more serious change by expelling 
the Athanasian Crecd from the Prayer 
Book. John Wesley prepared for bis fol- 
lowers an abridgment of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, reducing them to twenty-five, 
which, however, do not express the distinct. 
ive doctrines of Methodism. 

In other cases alterations of creeds have 
been singularly unfortunate and full of 
mischief: The unautborized insertion of the 
Filioque in the Nicene Creed by the Church 
of Spain has been, next to the claims of 
the Papacy, the chief cause of the separation 
of the Greek Church from the Latin and 
keeps them apart to this day. The alter- 
ations of the Augsburg Confession, though 
made by the band of Melanchthon himself, 
and for the most part real improvements, 
have been the source of much trouble, 
confusion, and bitter controversy in the 
Lutheran Cburch, The insertion of the 
eightieth question in the third edition of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, by the somewhat 
arbitrary act of the Elector Frederick III, 
brought the Catechism into peril and lead 
even to its temporary suspension in the 
Palatinate under Romish rule. 

In view-of these examples, it seems in- 
expedient and unwise to alter public 
documents in avy essential part unless 
there is an imperative necessity for it or 
unless it can be done by the unanimous con- 
sentofallthe parties concerned. At present 
we can see no pressing necessity nor &ny 
good prospect of general consent in the 
alteration of a Protestant symbol. 

2. Tbe preparation of a new creed in- 
volves still greater responsibility and risk. 
Creeds cannot be made to order. They 
grow, and they grow out of profound 
theological commotions and experiences, 
such as the Church passed through in the 
Nicene age and in the Reformation period: 
But ours is not a theological and a creed- 
making age, and I doubt whether a body of 
divines could be brought together in any of 
the leading denominations of Protestant 
Christendom that would be able to produce 
a better doctrinal standard than the Augs- 
burg Confession, or the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism, or the Thirty-nine Articles, or the 
Westminster Confession and Shorter Cat- 
echism. 

Atall events, we do not want any more 
denominational or sectarian creeds. We 
have already too many divisions and 
standards of discord. The deeper tend- 
encies of the age are toward reunion and 
consolidation. The sixteenth century saw 
agreat split; let the nineteenth century 
celebrate a great union. Not a union 
brought about by force of government and 
by violence done to conscience, nor by 
indifferentism and hollow compromises; but 
by a deeper insight and a broader charity 
and on the basis of freedom, with the fullest 
recognition of denominational rights and 
peculiarities as faras they have any solid 
ground in the Bible and in history. 

8. And this leads us to what we consider 
practicable and desirab’e in the present 
state of divided Ciristendom. It isnonew 
creed, no revision of old creeds, but a brief 
summary of the old creeds, a formula of 
concord, 2 common platform on which 
different denominations holding essentially 
the same faith and policy may stand and 
act forcommon purposes and against the 
common foe. Such a consensus creed 
or creeds would not necessarily interfere 

with denominational standards, nor would 
it be of binding force in the legal sense of 
the term. 

The general consensus of O: thodox Christ- 
endom is already formulated in the 
Apostles’ Creed, than which we need no 
better. 


The Old Catholic Conferences held in 

















Bonn, 1874 and 1875, under the lead of 
Dollinger, bave gone further and formulated 
the ecumenical consensus of the Greek, 
Latin, and High Anglican Churches in four- 
teen or fifteen articles; but they need 
official sanction and will never satisfy 
Protestants until the absolute supremacy of 
the Hoiy Scriptures as the only infallible 
rule of faith is recognized. 

The consensus of Evangelical Protestant 
Christendom waits yet for its proper 
expression. The Nine Articles of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, adopted at its organization, 
in London, 1846, are too broad for some 
and too narrow for others, although they 
have served a good practical purpose, and 
willcontinue to doso till superseded by 
something better, which could only emanate 
from ao general conference, after mature 
deliberation and co-operation of all the 
branch Alliances. 

But, before we can have a satisfactory 
consensus creed for all Protestants, itseems 
to be necessary, by way of preparation, 
that the great leading families of Protest- 
antism should simplify their symbols and 
set forth what they consider essential for 
all Christians to believe. Then they might 
come together and compare notes. Such 
movements are in progress. 

The Pan-Anglican Council, which first 
met in London, 1867, is soon to meet again, 
and will probably give the problem of 
church union serious attention. 

The Presbyterian Churches have formed 
a Prsbyterian “ Alliance” (I would much 
prefer the term “confederation,” which 
would not conflict with the Evangelical 
Alliance), in London, 1875, professedly 
based upon ‘‘ the Consensus of the Reformed 
Confessions,” without defining this con- 
sensus. It will be one of the most import- 
ant tasks of a future Presbyterian council 
to formulate this consensus. The difficulty 
is not so great as might be imagined, for 
there is really a very remarkable agreement 
between the Helvetic, Gallican, Belyic, 
Englisb, Scotcb, and other Reformed Con- 
fessions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in all essential articles of faith. 

The different branches of the Lutheran, 
Methodist, and Baptist Churches are like- 
wise drawing more closely together, and 
may each agree upon some common bond o¢ 
doctrinal union among themselves. 

These experiments and movements reveal 
a want and a desire which are felt in 
different directions and will in due time 
find expression in a form of sound words, 





FLORENCE IN GRAND FESTIVITY. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 








EVEN the normal condition of the City of 
Lilies, on the capricious Arno, is one of 
perpetual pleasure-seeking. Everything in 
and about it of Nature and art contribute 
to afestive result. Not but that storms 
and shadows pass athwart its skies, as 
elsewhere, and man also spoils much 
that is permanently enjoyable, whilst 
curiously inventive in finding out fresh 
abominations when old ones pall on his 
blasé vision or satiate bis appetite for 
worthlessness. Illness, disappointments, 
chagrins, and distempers, moral and 
mental, here find out their victims as 
easily as under darker heavens; and that 
humanity is born to sorrow, as the sparks 
fly upward, is as true of Firenze as the 
worst-featured of towns. 

Nevertheless, despite its full measure of 
the ordinary plagues of life, the average 
pbysiognomy, as seen by the reflected gold 
and purple and ultramarine of its deeply- 
tinted skies, its profusion of flowers, its 
avenucs of stately cypresses, its belt of 
villa-garlanded hills, its crowds of pleasure- 
seekers, in fine, its prevailing physiognomy, 
however the wind blows, is one of festivity. 
Florence is antagonistic to gloom by its 
very constitution, psychological and phys- 
ical, 
its heavens and toilets flourish there. It 
has not, therefore, todo much extra work 
for a féle at any moment. A few more 
garlands and bouquets, a little more 
sweeping and dusting, some finer music, 
flags, lights, draperies, banners, speeches, 
and a universal outpour of its well-be- 
haved population, in their best clothes, into 
the streets, and outcome of its gay 
equipages, inframing sumptuous toilets and 
pitching female charms on their bighest 


‘notes, with its usual temperance in diet 


None other blues than those of 


and drinking, and Florence, at a touch of 
the Syndic’s wand, is in full féte. 

But this year, having a great memory to 
celebrate,one of the world’s few greatest— 
Michel Angelo—it was called upon to out- 
do itself. Fora whole twelvemonth this 
centenary, the fourth since the great artist’s 
death, had been the theme and boast of 
those who wished to make it a world’s 
festival, worthy of the occasion and place. 
The preparations, however, so far as could 
be seen, were vain talk and an empty purse. 
Every one predicted a failure. Many, 
greatly interested, wrote to their friends at 
a distance, and even to the foreign press. 
From March, its proper time, it was post- 
poned to September, for no sufficient rea- 
son, unless it was wished to have as few 
strangers as possible present. The appeal 
made through the papers for money called 
out five hundred francs from Prince Demi- 
doff, and not many more from other quar- 
ters, that could be heard of. Some casts 
and photographs were sent to the commit- 
tee, a few distinguished foreigners con- 
sented tocome; but up to the last moment 
the prospect of there being anything Michel 
Angelesque in the affair was as hopeless as 
asong from ahandsaw. Just before the 
four days drew nigh (12th to 16th Septem- 
ber) appointed for the fé/e an official pro- 
gramme appeared, not without interest on 
any other event, but rather flat and unse- 
ducing reading for this. It promised an 
exhibition of Carle Botta’s bones, on their 
way from the station to 8. Croce, where 
they were to be finally interred, after their 
arrival from Paris—which, however, for a 
death-day commemoration was not an inap- 
propriate opening of ceremonies—agricul- 
tural and horticultural shows, congresses 
of engineers and architects, a lecture on 
Michel Angelo’s poems, an exhibition of 
Ducci’s pianos, Verdi’s Mass in speculation, 
official homage to the tomb of Buonarotti, a 
visit to his house, which he never lived in, 
a procession to. 8. Miniato, etc. There 
was 80 small promise of Michel Angelesque 
entertainment in all this that I found 
people more inclined to keep away from 
than to come to Florence. The apathy 
and neglect of those behind the scenes in 
not blowing aloud their trumpets and 
arousing the public curiosity and entbusi- 
asm far and near, especially the rich 
travelers all over Europe, to come up to 
this jubilee are inexplicable. Sbopkeepers 
and innkeepers had occasion to mourn 
their loss greatly; for never were there 
belter accommodations prepared or more 
attractive art objects in the windows. But 
Giacosa’s famous donbons all vainly wore 
the likeness of Michel Angelo in gold and 
silver; for no buyers came. As to art 
dealers, some closed tbeir magazines in 
despair, and went into the féte as invited 
guests, The hotel-keepers issued a joint 
manifesto, saying that never at this season 
were their houses so empty, and inviting 
strangers to the feast long prepared for 
them; but it was too late. The well-filled 
purses staid away and Florence had to get 
what compensaticn it could from the non- 
spending crowd of its neighbors, who did 
full justice to the spectacle in their own 
simple ways. 

And an interesting time we bad, after 
all. Botta being retombed; the prize cattle, 
etc., admired; thirty-one addresses, longand 
short, heard; the usual deluge of ‘odes sub- 
sided; the freshet of Michel Angelo photo- 
grapbs, fashions, books, biographies, and 
all that the inventive geniuses that preside 
over such affairs could produce to glorify 
themselves and their topic being spent (I 
fancied at times I heard the old man using 
in his tomb thereat somewhat of that flery 
speech which was wont to make even the 
truculent Julius quail)—all this having bad 
vent, we bad leisure to see something of 
Michel Angelo himself, face to face. I 
omit official and private hospitalities, 
which were handsomely extended to 
the celebrities who did come; for all 
that was said and done, even to Meisson- 
nier’s losing and finding his purse, and the 
discourse of the self-elected ‘' representa- 
tive of the American press,” have been al- 
ready duly telegraphed and printed fur 
and wide by those who benefited by these 
feastings and mutual laudations. I pre- 
ferred to give my time to the man we bad 





met to honor. 











_ The quiet way in which so much of him — 
had been gotten together and admirably 
exhibited was deserving of far more proc- 
lamation than it got. It was an agreeable 
surprise to all the old doubters, myself not 
the least. Setting aside the well-known 
objects in San Lorenzo and the galleries, 
the Belle Arti, whilst inaugurating in its 
new position, the ‘* David,” threw open 4 
series of fine halls, beautifully decorated, 
filled with casts of nearly all Michel An-- 
gelo’s works, gifts from all parts of Eu- 
rope, and photographs of his chief«draw- 
ings and designs, besides complete sets of 
Vatican frescoes. This collection was an 
opportunity of studying his entire charac- 
teristics as an artist, such as has never 
before been given in one place, and, unless 
& museum apart is madeof it, may not 
again occur for another hundred years. It 
was surprising there was so little in it that 
might not be fairly attributed to Michel 
Angelo, considering the latitude given to 
private collectors to exhibit. The newly- 
found “St. John,” whose credentials are 
vouched by several eminent sculptors, 
did not impress me, after careful study, as 
his work, although it has some of his 
points, and also Donatello’s, to whom if 
has also been given; but there are weak- 
nesses that, to my eye, neither of these men 
could have committed at any age. It is 
likely to remain a riddle for some time, as 
there is somewhat to be said for as well as 
against its present attribution, if we con- 
sider it a work of the mere youth of Michel 
Angelo, as it is said. 

This exhibition was the distinguishing 
feature of the celebration and alone well 
deserving a trip from further Europe to 
study. It raised the fame of the artist and 
elevated the standard of art to its highest 
pitch since Pericles. 

A number of the works were arranged 
in the famous gallery of “old masters,” 
from Cimabue down to Andrea del Sarto 
and the debased Florentine School. One 
of my countrymen asked if ‘* Michei 
Angelo really painted alZ these pictures.’ 
He had just before stopped in front of the 
“David,” and exclaimed: ‘‘ What do you 
call tbat?” And, on being told, replied, 
‘“Why do you judge that to represent 
David?” “Don’t you see the sling?” 
“Oh! yes; but David was a boy.” What 
he took the colossal statue really to be he 
informed us not; only, on being informed 
that its neighbor was ‘‘ Moses,” he added, 
“But Moses didn’t bave horns.” My 
countryman learned something by lis 
visit, as I did; and it was a pity that more 
were not present, especially to have seen 
the ‘‘ Illumination.” 

Itisearlyevening. A fullmoon is makiog 
deep shadows from the bridges down the 
Arno, along the quays and over which a 
countless multitude is makingits way,in per 
fect order and quiet, toward the new Piazza 
of Michel Angelo, in.8. Miniato. The whole 
hillside, top, fortress, loggia, church, and 
the thousand and one villas extending 
right and left are bursting into many- 
colored lights. Archtectural outlines and 
masses are transformed into a holy city, 
set on a hill, built of rubies, pearls, emer, 
alds, sapphires, diamonds, and all that is 
most luminous and precious in beauty and 
significance. he whole eastern mountain 
horizon glows with blaze on blaze; a 
brilliancy which the moon’s rays, check- 
ered at times by bars of fleecy clouds, 
transfuses and softens into poetical 
mystery, until the whole circumference 
around Fiorence, from  Bellorguardo 
to Fiesole, far up the Mugello and 
backward toward Vallombrosa repeats the 
chorus of illumivations. Blue lights and 
electrical ¥ghts dart and gleam here and 
there, like fiends’ eyes, distempering the 
otherwise harmony of illumination. Sel- 
tignano, Michel Angelo’s country home, 
passes on the fiery signals, until they are 
caught up and carried, fire on fire, blaze 
echoing blaze, until even San Marcello, 
where Florence’s last soldier-patriot fell, is 
reached, and the flames expire in the ree 
mote Apennies, sixty miles away. This 
is an illumination indeed! There are now 
more than one hundred thousand per- 
sons, old and young, babies in arms 
and tender girls, gathered in and about 
§. Miniato, amid long lines» of car- 
riages, gazing at the magnificent scene, 
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ruffle of impatience, not a loud voice, no 
pushing or violence in that big crowd. It 
is like a quiet sea. I go through it from 
end to end, with ladies and children, as 
courteously treated and assisted asif ina 
private drawing-room, all yielding and 
deporting themselves for common con. 
venience and enjoyment. Its like I never 
Baw, not even here; and the equal to the 
illumination never anywhere. 

How strange the magnificent Syndic had 
given no sign of what he had so silently 
organized! From the top of the loggia 
prepared for Prince Carignano the scene 
baffled description. The whole country 
was transformed into blazing jewels. Sud- 
denly the top of the Duomo became one 
circlet of electrical fire, intense, as if al] 
the world’s diamonds were there ablazing; 
then the rubies and emeralds, color suc- 
ceeding color by magical fusion, until-the 
eyes could see no longer. This was the 
crowning halo of Michel Angelo, the 
supreme apotheosis. 

As the lights grew dimmer, transparent 
egg-shaped balloons in flocks floated like 
great buoyant pearls toward the zenith. 
Then came a din of bombs, a wild burst of 
military uproar and music, a loud hum of 
admiration, and we descended to our car- 
riages and followed the lovely avenues of 
light in and out of the city, until they 
begen to pale and whisper good-nigbt to 
all. Andso to bed, to dream of the honors 
paid art where it is best known and 
appreciated. 

FLORENCE, ITALY, September, 1875. 





IF AND BUT. 





BY MARY D. BRINE. 





Wuart if I were a lady fair, 

Binding each day in my flowing hair 
Gems and jewels so rich and rare; 
What if I owned my coach and four 
To wait each morn at my stately door, 
To bear me thither and round and o’er. 
Ab! but I couldn’t have Robin then— 
Robin, poor, but the best of men— 
And riches lacking himself were vain! 


What if my fingers, soft and white, 

Were flashing with diamonds’ brilliant light, 
Dainty with gems so rare and bright. 

Ah! mine are brown with summer’s sun, 
Hard with work that is never done ; 

But Robin loves them every one. 

And if I wo.e dresses of satin sheen, 
Garments fit for a*‘dame’”’ or queen, 

Why, Robin would know me not, I ween. 


So good old Dobbin, truth to say, 

Must be “ coach and four’’ on market day, 
To jog me over the roads away; 

Aud the only gems for my waving hair 
Must be the beautiful sunshine fair, 

Which Robin and I together may share, 
And the love that Robin has given me 
(The truest and best that e’er could be) 

Is the only diamond I care to see. 





‘Diblical Research, 


WHATEVER one’s belief may be about the 
‘Descent into Hell’ (a later interpolation) 
of the Apostles’ Creed—whether to suffer the 
punishment for our sins, as some believe; or 
to overcome and liberate imprisoned believ. 
ers, according to others; or simply being in 
the state of the dead, accordiftg to others—and 
whatever ‘‘Sheol’’ or “‘ Hades”? may be; it 
would seem on critical examination that the 
descent’? finds little support from Ps. xvi, 
10, the passage commonly cited as supporting 
that doctrine. Correctly translated, the pas- 
sage reads: ‘‘For thou wilt not abandon my 
soul to Sheol ; thou wilt not give thine Holy 
One to see corruption.’ The idea is, thou 
wilt not forsake or abandon my soul (or life, 
or person, or me) as a prey to Hades; thou 
wilt not suffer Hades to get it; so that the 
idea even of going to Hades is excluded, to say 
nothing about being left there. An exam- 
ination of the Septuagint version, which 
is literally quoted and expounded in Acts 
li, 27, 31, etc., shows the same thing. The 
words there are: ‘‘érc otx éyxarareiperc rv 
pox pov cic adyv, obd? dboe¢ tiv bordv cov 
iWeiv diagbopdv” (the only varia lectio being 
tic G@duv-—of no consequence), which isa perfect 
translation of the Hebrew. Now éyxar.eic¢ Gd, 
cannot mean “leave in” Hades, but “ utterly 
abandon to”? Hades. The mischief comes 
from the Vulgate, which renders ‘ Quoniam 
non derelinques animam meam in inferno nec dabis 
sanctum twum videre corruptionem”; or from 
Jerome’s own version, which is the same, ex- 
cept that it has ‘Won enim” instead of ‘ Quo- 








niam non.” This was followed not only by 
the Douay, but by our version, in: “ For thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” 
The Douay is the same, except that it has 
Because” in place of “For,” “nor” for 
“neither,’’and “give” for‘‘suffer.” Luther 
also followed the Vulgate, by rendering 
“Denn du wirst meine Seele nicht in der Hille 
lassen, und nicht zugeben, dass dein Hei/iger 
verwese’’; where the last clause is rendered 
with his characteristic freedom. The transla- 
tion of Tremellius and Junius, in the main an 
excellent one, while following in this passage 
the Vulgate idea of “‘leaving,’’ translates 
“*lisheol” by “in sepulcro,” intbhetomb. Their 
reading is singular and otherwise very ac- 
curate, though slightly paraphrastic: “ Quia 
non e@ derelicturus animam meam in sepulcro: 
neque expositurus eum ‘quem benignitate prose- 
queris ut videat corruptionem.” Modern critics, 
such as De Wette and Fiirst, with the learned 
Jews generally, give the correct idea. Thus 
De Wette: “For thou dost not abandon 


my soul to the underworld, nor lettest_ 


thy pious ones behold the pit (die Grube).” 
First: “For thou wilt not abandon my soul 
to the underworld; wilt not allow thy 
pious ones to behold the pit (die Grube).”’ 
Both these last two, it is noticeable, render 
‘‘Shachath”” (corruption, destruction) by 
“Grube,” ditch or pit,as our version renders 
the same word in Ps, vii, 16th—‘‘ is fallen into 
the ditch which he made’’; where the Douay 
has ‘‘the hole’’ ; Luther, “die Grube”; the Vul- 
gate, ‘in foveam’’; Tremellius and Junius, 
“in fovea” ; but Jerome keeps the other idea, 
and renders it “‘in interitum [destruction] quem 
operatus est,” In the passage in question the 
rendering of De Wette and Fiirst much better 
accords with the parallelism and would seem 
to be best. 


.... With the assistance of the Saxon Gov- 
ernment, Prof. Ebers has just published a 
magnificently gotten up fac simile of the famous 
Papyrus Ebers, which he obtained in Egypt, in 
1872. Next to the great Harris Papyrus, this 
is the largest known and is in extremely fine 
condition. It contains an exhaustive account 
of ancient Egyptian medicine, and was written 
jn the time of the XVIIIth dynasty, 1450 years 
after the 9tb year of Bicheris—t, ¢., according 
to Ebers, B.C. 1552. Receipts are given for 
every kind of disease, natural or accidental, 
and the work shows that medical knowledge 
was very highly advanced among the Egyp- 
tians at the time. Some of the receipts for 
ophtha!mia are ascribed to “a Semite of Ge- 
bal,”’ or Byblus, who seems to have enjoyed a 
great reputation as an eye doctor. Another 
receipt, for making the hair grow, was in- 
vented, it is said, ‘‘ for Queen Shesh, mother of 
King Teta the Just,’? whom Ebers identifies 
with Athothis, son of Menes and second king 
of Egypt; and it might be thought valuable by 
hairdressers even at the present day. The last 
book contained in the- Papyrus is headed by 
the words: ‘“ Beginning of the book of the 
healing of pains in the body, as it was found in 
writings under the feet of the statue of Anubis, 
at Sekhem. It was brought to His Majesty 
Usaphais, the king of Upper and Lower Egypt.” 
This Usaphais was the 5th king of the 1st 
dynasty, so that Egyptian medicine could lay 
claim to a very respectable antiquity. A spec- 
imen or two from the commencement of the 
Papyrus will give some idea of the prescrip- 
tions used by Egyptian doctors. For indiges- 
tion we are told to take ‘‘of caraway-seed 1-61 
drachms, of goose-fat } drachms, of milk1 
tena, boil, pour out, and drink.’”? Anotherrem. 
edy for the same illness was a mixture of “ 
drachms of pomegranate seeds, }§ drachms of 
sycamore figs, and 1 tena of beer, to be boiled, 
poured out, and drunk.”” Ebers believes that 
the Papyrus is the work ‘On Medicines”’ 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria as one of 
the six hermetic books on medical science 
used by the Egyptians. The last book but one 
comprised in it is called ‘The Doctor’s Secret 
Book,’’ and describes ‘‘ the movement of the 
heart’’ and ‘‘the blood-vessels which proceed 
from it to all parts of the body.’’ A curious 
test is given in one passage, whereby it might 
be known whether “a child on the day of his 
birth” were to live ornot. ‘If he says ni,” it 
is laid down ‘‘he will live; if he says ba, he 
will die.” 


«...Qne of Gen. Di Cesnola’s last discoy- 
eries in Cyprus is of a pair of gold amulets, 
weighing 900 grains, with a Cypriote inscrip- 
tion on each. Prof. I. H. Hall, who has seen 
an imperfect copy of the inscription in the 
British Museum, writes us that the words 
“ King of Paphos” can be made out on them. 


....-At the end of a commentary on the 
Deluge Tablet, H. Fox Tulbot, after quoting 
some of George Smith’s citations regarding 
the name of the father of Xisuthrus, the 
Deluge hero, Ubara-tutu, “servant of the god 
7utu,” cites another tablet containing an ode to 
Nebo, whence he thinks he finds that Tutu is 
identical with the god Bel. 





Fine Arts. 

Two paintings are now on exhibition 
bere, said to be the work of Hans Makart, a 
pupil of Piloty, of Munich, which are attracting 
some attention, rather on the score of the ex. 
travagant praises of the proprietors and exhib- 
itors of the pictures than on the score of their 
own claims to consideration. Hans Mackart is 
tmkpown on this side of the Atlantic by repu- 
tation or by any of his productions; but the 
‘card’? of the exhibitor of his pictures says of 
them that “in breadth and rare brilliancy of 
iris coloring they are worthy to rank with 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Correggio, and other 
great colorists.’’ This is saying altogether too 
much—more than could be honestly said of any 
paintings. The pictures of Hans Mackart are 
symbolical of the abundance of the earth and 
of water, the symbol of the earth being a 
“young woman of voluptuous form,’ etc. 
Altogether they are of an unedifying and ob- 
jectionable character. Nude and voluptuous 
young women as emblems of the fruitfulness 
and abundance of the earth and the sea, as 
described in the “card” of the ‘‘owners and 
exhibitors’’ of these pictures, bear too near a 
resemblance to the theatrical shows which 
cannot be tolerated by a pure and well-educated 
artistic taste. 


-...€ An Artist”? who publishes a long reply 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser to a critic who 
had alluded slightingly to American art pro- 
ductions, says, very justly: 

“That criticism not founded upon well- 
understood principles of art will fail to teach. 
It can only find fault with those who do their 
best, and sometimes, for want of sound mat- 
ter, descend to the reprehensible work of im- 
puting false motives to men possibly far more 
earnest than themselves. The capital of such 
criticism is generally the mere conceit of 
fancy. The critic of the New York Tribune 
had the pre-Raphaelite conceit without the 
least particle of artistic knowledge. Others 
have the conceit of French extremes, and 
frequently we find those who have what is 
called self-conceit, which is the conceit that, 
without theory or practice, they are able to in- 
struct the artist in his own art. As artistic 
principles are more and more perfectly under- 
stood among us, there need be no fear but that 
the peculiarities of American character will 
be sufficiently manipulated.’’ 


....American statesmen have done but lit- 
tle toward the advancement of art. The only 
senator we ever heard of who made any pre- 
tension to connoisseurship in art was Mr. 
Sumner; but the collection of pictures which 
he bequeathed to the Boston Art Museum 
were so very bad that the directors declined 
them and sold them at public auction for what 
they would bring, which was not much. Ex- 
Secretary of the Navy Borie is said, however, 
to possess one of the finest collections of pic- 
tures in Philadelphia. But if it were submit- 
ted to a critical examination it might prove to 
be of as little value as Mr. Sumner’s, 


....We have not recently seen on exhibition 
any of the productions of Mr. I. Crawford 
Thorn, who is now in France; but we learn 


.that he is painting two large pictures for the 


Centennial Exhibition. They illustrate French 
river scenes at morning and evening, with 
figures. One of his recently finished pictures 
represents a wood scene, with the figures of an 
old lady and girl rambling in a shady path. 
The girl has been gathering wild flowers and 
is offering a pretty nosegay to her aged com- 
panion. 


....A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
describing the studio of Ball, the sculptor, in 
Florence, says: 

«pose who are familiar with Mount Au- 
burn—that once lovely spot, which is now so 
filled with meaningless and unsightly masonry 
as to present the appearance of a monumental 
marble yard—are doubtless familiar with the 
Chickering monument. The casts of the figure 
avd bas-relief are still to be seen in Mr, Ball’s 
studio. The group represents the ‘ Realiza- 
tion of Faith in Death.’ The kneeling figure 
of Faith holds to her breast the cross, while 
the Angel of Death, who is here figured in far 
from a fearful character, lifts the veil from her 
eyes, and allis revealed, as promised in the 
words inscribed upon its base: ‘Now we see 
through 4 glass darkly, but then face to face.’ 
The medallion which adorns the front of the 
base is a tribute to the memory of Mr. Jonas 
Chickering: a seated female figure, represent- 
ing Music, mourning for her lost friend—as he 
was. She leans upon a lyre, one of the strings 
of which is broken. The still ocean forming 
the background of the composition, with 
level horizon-line, may represent eternity,” 


...e-The Art Committee of the Centennial 
Exhibition has decided that the display of 
American art shall represent the entire cen- 
tury, and not living artists alone. The Commit- 
tee find that insufficient room has been given 


for the exhibition of art, and recommend tL 1t 
two additional buildings, 90 by 40 feet, be 
erected, connecting with the Art Building. 


....Every year a sum is placed at the dis- 
posal of the French minister of fine arts for 
the restoration of the histori@ monunients of 
France. ‘The Chamber in the budget of 1876 
voted $220,000 for this purpose. Happily for 
us, it will bea long time before we can haye 
any historical monuments to be restored. 
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| Personalities, 





Mr. CARLYLE gets a good deal of abuse 4 sue 
for having refused the honorary degree of ~ Royal § 
LL.D. that Harvard wished to honor him novel € 
with. The Boston Transcript says,in avery — . light. 
majestic manner: 3 subject 

‘“‘Among those who gratefully accepted ~ tions < 


that graceful homage of Harvard University on a 
which Mr. Carlyle so scornfully refuses, are the q up 





names of Benjamin Franklin, George Wash- weighi 
ington, Lafayette, Thomas Jefferson, Gran- vacuur 
ville Sharp, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, tion of 
Henry Wheaton, Chancellor Kent, Washington — 
Irving, Sir C. Lyell, Sir Henry Holland, Henry of son 
Hallam, Horace Mann, Francis Lieber, Alex- ~ ments 
ander Dallas Bache, Guizot, De Tocqueville, suspel 
Lord Ellesmere, Joun Stuart Mill,and James 1 
McCosh. If Mr. Carlyle never hobbles intoa “Te 
worse company than this he will be fortunate.” exhau 
That is all very well; but still, if Carlyle, who am 
has never omitted an opportunity for showing placed 
his contempt for honorary titles, thinks it of the 
proper to reject a doctorate from Harvard, timin, 
why should he not be commended for his con- A pie 
‘sistency? When Tennyson, the other day, a pith-t 
refused the title of a baronetcy which the a fect 
Queen offered him, as his predecessor in the 7 final; 
laureate, Southey, had done, no one thonght q pulsi 
of complaining about it or casting any reflec- . Over; 
tions upon him. Carlyle, it must be remem- a subst 
bered, had just declined a knighthood—offered neut! 
him, too, by Disraeli, whom he has lampooned pres 
often; and if he objected to ‘hobbling down : prese 
to posterity on the crutches of two or three pelle 
letters of the alphabet in the line of pompous lumi 
little fellows’ in the English knightage, why . = two 
should he be complained of for rejecting 9 was 
the complimentary distinction which Harvard 3 infit 
offered him? Walter Scott was proud of his pell 
baronetcy; but Tennyson thinks ’tis only (ae acti 
noble to be good, and therefore rejected any muc 
extraneous title of honor. E 9 pe 
....Among the recent arrivals in New York * Pe 
from across the Atlantic is the young Baronde = con 
Rothschild, of Paris. A gentleman bearing so q Ore 
great a name as that of Rothschild could not : ern 
be expected to escape the interviewers, and ex! 
he bad scarcely registered himself at the Be- piv 
yoort House and taken posseseion of his art 
apartment before an emissary from The Graphic tre 
waited upom him, note-book and pencil in en 
hand, to ascertain the great man’s views on w 
the financial questions of the day. But, if 4 ty 
the great Baron had ever taken the trouble ty 
to think about financial problems, he was so q _ 
completely amazed at the questions put to in 
him that he did not know what to say, and . a to 
could only exclaim: ‘‘ Whatis ze matter?’ The . e or 
interviewer, seeing the absurdity of his pro- 7 “y e 
ceeding, thereupon hastily retired, begging the . | aC 
Baron’s pardon, and saying, by way of apology, 4 0 
that he had supposed that it was the Englisk . — d 
Rothschild who had done us the honor of - 
coming across the ocean to take a view of t} 
things. The Baron de Rothschild has come b 
here on a tour, accompanied by his friend, the p 
Count de Turenne. C 
...-Zachariah Chandler, of Michigav, was f 
supposed to have been permanently relegated 
to private life when Judge Christiancy was ( 
elected his successor in the United States 1 
Senate. But President Grant evidently re- ; 


gards ‘* Old Zach. Chandler” as altogether too 
valuable a Republican to be placed on the re- 
tired list at the early age of sixty-six; and, 
therefore, he has appointed him Secretary of 
the Interior, in place of Mr. Delano. The 
President had good reasons for making the 4 
appointment, nodoubt; butitdoes notappear = 
to be entirely satisfactory to his political q 
friends. It is rather remarkable that the only ~~ 
cabinet appointments bestowed upon Michi- Ee 
gan—the Secretaryship of War, to General Et 
Cass, and the Interior Department, to Ex-Sen- y 
ator Chandler—should both fall upon natives " 
of New Hampshire. ia 


....-Somebody who has had the happiness of 
interviewing Ralph Waldo Emerson at a rail- a 
road station reports him as saying, among a 
other equally absurd things, that “Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is so full that he can writeat = 
any time; but Lowell, on the contrary, broods 4 
over his work.’? The truth is that Lowell is = 
not only a much fuller man than Holmes, but 
that he is a much more ready and copious cS 
writer; and, although he fs several years the a 
junior of Holmes, he has written and published a 
agreat deal more and on a greater variety of =f 
subjects, both in prose and verse. Undoubt- 


edly he “ broods over his work’’; and so does a 
Dr. Holmes and everybody else who produces 
anything worth reading. 





....News comes from England that Gerald i 
Massey, the poet, has been placed by his friends FR 
in a private lunatic asylum. The misfortunes 
of this unhappy man commenced at his birth. 
His parents were wretchedly poor and his early 
years were a hard struggle for a miserable ex- 
istence. He hadthe good fortune, however, 
to attract the sympathies of those who could 
assist him, and now, after obtaining a pension 


which would enable bim to indulge in his lite =~ 
erary vocation, he is bereft of hig reason, and 
he will end life as sadly as he began it. 3 
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Science. 


Tue distinguished English chemist, William 
Crockes, has recently communicated to the 
Royal Society the results of some exceedingly 
novel experiments upon the motive power of 
light. His attention was first called to the 
subject by noticing the effect of small varia- 
tions of temperature upon welghings made 
upon a most delicate balance, even when these 
weighings were made in a tolerably perfect 
vacuum. This observation led to an investiga- 
tion of the phenomenon and to the production 
of some curious effects. In one of his experi- 
ments before the Royal Society Mr. Crookes 
suspended a delicate glass rod, having pith-balls 
upon its extremities, within a most cafefully- 
exhausted vessel of glass, the suspension being 
effected by a cocoon fiber. A lighted candle 
placed at a distance of 5 millimeters from one 
of the balls attracted it; so that, by proper 
timing, an entire revolution could be obtained. 
A piece of ice, on the other hand, repelled the 
pith-ball. As the vacuum becomes less per- 
fect the action becomes feebler, reaching 
finally a neutral point. If this be passed, re- 
pulsion takes the place of attraction. More- 
over, this neutral point is not the same for all 
substances. For elder-pith, for example, the 
neutral point corresponds to a much lower 
pressure than for platinum, Hence, at all 
pressures between these the pith may be re- 
pelled and the platinum attracted by the same 
juminous rays. In another experiment the 
two disks of pith were similar, except that one 
was blackened with lampblack. Under the 
influence of dark heat the two disks were re- 
pelled with the same force; but under the 
action of light the repulsion was very 
much stronger on the blackened disk. 
It appears, therefore, that there is an effect of 
light upon the instrument entirely distinct 
from that of the heat with which this is ac- 
companied. It is upon this fact that Mr. 
Crookes founds the instrument which he calls 
aradiometer. It consists of a globe, carefally 
exhausted, within which is asupport for a steel 
pivot placed at the intersection of four light 
arms, each carrying asquare pith-plate at its ex- 
tremity. One side of each piece of pith is black- 
ened. The whole resembles a horizontal wind- 
mill and may be used for measuring the intenst- 
ty of radiant heat or light. A candle placed 
twenty inches distant causes the apparatus to 
make a revolution in 182 seconds; at ten 
inches the time of the revolution is reduced 
to 24 seconds, and at five inches to five sec- 
onds. The mechanical effect of radiation is, 
consequently, inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance. The hypothesis of 
Osborne Reynolds—that these motions were 
due either to the evaporation or condensation 
of moisture at the point of the globe where 
the light acted—Mr. Crookes has disproved 
by making use of an aluminum needle, sus- 
pended by a fine platinum wire within a globe 
ofhard glass. The globe was then exhausted 
for two days with a Sprengel pump, being 
several times heated toa dull red during the 
operation. The vacuum was so perfect that 
the induction spark would not traverse it ; and 
yet the phenomena of attraction and repulsion 
remained. 





....At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences Dr. Joseph 
Leidy exhibited specimens of the Quercus het- 
erophylla, or Bartram oak, from a newly dis. 
in New Jersey. Very few 
trees of this—perhaps not half a dozen all 
told—have been found in this country since 
the original tree, from which Michaux’s plate 
and description was taken, was found near the 
gardens of the old botanist, Bartram. That 
tree has since been cut down; but seedlings 
from this tree, now old trees, are still living 
in the old gardens of Bartram and Humphrey 
Marshall, but the trees are not like their parent. 
The Bartram oak differs in no respect from 
the willow oak, except that the leaves are 
lobed, instead of being entire, willow like, 
as in that species. In the seedling tree at 
Bartram there are occasionally leaves slightly 
lobed; but so lightly that they have to be 
diligently hunted for before they are found, 
This tree found by Dr. Leidy has deeply lobed 
leaves, and the owner, made aware of ita 
interesting character, will preserve it from the 
woodman’s ax. Dr. Chapman remarked in 
regard to this variety that many plants had 
different characters when young from that 
which they assumed with age; but now and 
then they carried their juvenescent form 
through their whole existence. It might be 
characteristic of the willow oak to have cut 
leaves frequently when young, and it would 
be in accordance with these facts if a tree now 


- and then retained the lobed leaves to maturity. 


«».-Mr. R. Ridgway’s new classification of 
the Falconide, or diurnal birds of prey, just 


' published by the Hayden Survey, will be likely 


to attract attention from the specialists, fol- 
lowing 80 closely as it does upon the publica- 
tions of the cele! rated Swedish ornithologist, 








ornithological curator of the British Museum. 

R. Bowdler Sharpe, with both of whom Mr. 

Ridgway differs widely in the main features as 

well as in the details of his scheme. He in- 

dorses and adopts the leading characteristics 

adduced in the remarkable paper of T. H. Hux- 

ley, a few years since ; but in many points the 

proposed arrangement is original and novel. 

It remains to be seen, as one critic has already 

said, what, if any, modifications of the scheme 

consideration of more exotic material than the 

author appears to have handled will demand» 

We remark that the author’s own views have 
very decidedly changed since the publication 

of his first draft of the subject, in 1872. The 
paper, before publication, was delivered at a 
meeting of the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington. 

...-Prof. R. Owen many years since noted 
the occurrence of a green mold in the lungs of 
the flamingo, but gave no recognizable 
description; nor in subsequent accounts of 
similar morbid appearances has it been clearly 
determined whether the disease was due to the 
fungus or whether the latter was a subsequent 
production. Prof. Leidy’s recent examination 

of the diseased lungs of a flamingo, which died 
at the Philadelphia Zodlogical Gardens, shows 
that the plant observed is evidently an Asper- 
gillus, one of the molds or Mucedines, many 
species of which have been described growing 
on various decaying substances. The common 
blue mold of cheese and bread is an Aspergillus 
—A., glaucus. From this the flamingo mold is 
quite distinct, and it is suspected by Prof. 
Leidy to be the A. nigrescens described by M. 
Robin from the lungs ofa phthisical pheasant. 
The fungus is fully described and figured in 
the Philadelphia “ Proceedings,’’ 1875, p. 12. 

....In examining some portions of the flesh 
of the Mallard Duck, transmitted to him by 
Dr. Coues, Prof. Leidy found abundance of 
parasites in the interstices of the muscles. 
These were oval white bodies, one or two lines 
Jong and about one-third of a line thick, 
which, beneath the microscope, were ascer- 
tained to contain myriads of fusiform cor- 
puseles, like minute Navicule, measuring 
about one-fifteen-thousandth of an ineb in 
length. Similar bodies were first discovered 
in fishes by Prof. J. Miiller and described by 
him as parasites, under the name of Psoro- 
sperms. They have since been repeatedly ob- 
served in fishes and usually regarded as vege- 
table parasites. Prof. Leidy was not aware 
that any such organisms had been previously 
detected in birds. Though the Mallard is not 
a fish-eating bird, as a rule, the individual 
may have become infected by swallowing a 
fish affected with these organisms. 

.... The reptilian fauna of Florida, according 
to Prof. Cope, confirms the view, derived from 
consideration of the higher vertebrates, that 
this peninsula constitutes a distinct subdi- 
vision of the Austro-riparian Region. Fifteen 
species of batrachians and reptilia occur there, 
but nowhere else in North America. A 
peculiar species of Elaps (Z.distans), heretofore 
only known from the Sonoran Region, has ree 
cently been found in Florida; while the Flori- 
dan ophiboli present some curious relation- 
ships with the black and white ones of the 
Sonoran Region. The discovery of the Elaps 


may be considered in connection with the 
lately ascertained presence in Florida of bur- 
rowing owls. 


..eeM. Emile Mer, who has attained con- 
sideraDle eminence a8 & physiologist among 
French botanists, says that a leaf that has 
attained its full growth only continues to exist 
on the condition of forming starch or glucose. 
When there is insufficient light or insufficient 
power to form these, what has been already 
elaborated is parted with by the stomata, the 
leaves turn yellow and die away. Asa rule, it 
requires more intense light to form grains of 
starch than grains ofchlorophyl. This power 
varies, however, in different plants. Petunia 
leaves will form starch ina light that a rose 
leaf will not. 


-.-.A paper just issued by the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History gives the results of 
Mr. William Brewster’s ornithological ob- 
servations in Ritchie County, West Virginia, 
during the hight of the last collecting seasen. 
The author treats ofa bandred species, one- 
fifth of which are Sylvicolidw and one-eighth 
Fringillide, including several of the rarer 
kinds. Special-attention has been paid to the 
nuptial song and other specialties of the 


mating season, in rendering which with great 
fidelity the author very clearly displays his 
trained powers of observation. 


...-A Dew observatory for solar physics is 
now in process of erection at Calcutta. It 
originated in the suggestions of Tacchini and 
his associates in the Italian transit of Venus 
expedition, which observed at Maddapore, 
The new observatory is to be provided with a 
7-inch equatorial by Merz and with all the 
usual spectroscopic and other accessories. 
The funds have been raised mainly by private 
=n aided, however, by a government 
gran 
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The prompt mention iw or list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pudb- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS.* 





In a recent paper Dr. Alvah Hovey has 
declared that the time is at hand when the 
regular course of study in our theological 
seminaries should include a thorough ex- 
amination of the principles and results of 
missions among the heathen. Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, with its usual enterprise, 
has made an experiment in that direction 
by inviting Prof. Julius H. Seelye, of Am- 
herst, to deliver a course of five lectures 
on Christian Missions. These lectures, 
given at New Haven, in the earlier part of 
1875, have now been published, together 
with a sermon entitled “ The Resurrection 
of Christ the Justification of Missions.” 
The author, Prof. Seelye, is peculiarly 
fitted for the work which he has under- 
taken. As a classical scholar he bas a 
complete knowledge of tbe. ancient hea- 
thenism which was met and vanquished by 
Primitive Christianity. But he also pos- 
sesses what classical scholars generally do 
not have—a wide acquaintance with the 
missionary work which has been accom- 
plished during the past three-quarters of a 
century. Moreover, a journey through 
India has brought him face to face with 
one of the most powerful systems of 
heathenism. His discourses in India, before 
large and deeply-interested Brahmin aud- 
iences, show that he has not only knowl- 
edge, but also some vivid experience of 
that work, the principles of which he 
forcibly urges and the facts of which he 
strongly states in his recent volume on 
Christian Missions. 

The first lecture is devoted to a survey 
of the condition and wants of the unchris- 
tian world. With a strong grasp on the 
facts of modern and ancient heathenism, he 
concludes that the picture of the heathen 
world given by Paul in the first chapter 
of Romans has always been and is still lit- 
erally true, and that there are no elements 
in human nature or in society by which 
this condition is likely to better itself. The 
second lecture takes up the various appli- 
ances of civilization and points out their 
failure to improve the world. The actual 
jnfluence of commerce is one of the strong. 
est hindrances to Christian missions. En- 
gland’s opium war with China shows what 
kind of missionaries the Christian govern- 
ments are apt to be. Railroads and all the 
modern conveniences of which they are 
the index do not approve themselves such 
moral regenerators at home as to lead us to 
expect much from them in heathendom. 
The learned suggestions of Bishops War- 
burton and Bloomfield, that civilization 
must pave the way for evangelization, have 
met with ignominious failure wherever 
tried. Education, too, has no charm for 
the savage who has not first been spiritually 
quickened; and into the hands of the half- 
civilized heathen it puts more power for 
evil than for good. Morality is preached 
in vain until men can in some way be 
brought to love their duty. Neither politi- 
cal nor social changes can remedy an 
evil which springs from the individual 
heart. Religion is the only appliance 
left. Those forms of it which begin with 
man and seek by human endeavors after 
a divine fellowship have been tried for 
ages, and have proved themselves to be 
the ministers of sin, rather than the 
removers of it. The third lecture is 
devoted to an examination into the ade- 
quacy of the Gospel. After a careful 
analysis of the radical difference between 
Evangelical Christianity, which puts divine 
grace first, and all other religions, which 
begin at the opposite pole of- human 
merit, Prof. Seelye gives an admirable re. 
view of what the Gospel has accomplished 
among the heathen. What it did for our 
own degraded ancestry it is doing now for 
Indians, South-Sea Islanders, Malagasys, 
and Karens. If the semi-civilized heathen- 
isms of India and China hold out more 
persistently, it is becoming evident, espe- 
cially in the former country, that Christian- 
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flict with classical heathenism, under con- 
ditions which are securing a more. rapid’ 
success. It has lost none of its old 
power; its presenttriumphs are equal to 
any which the Church has ever achieved. 
By the light of actual results the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ ‘‘is the power of God 
unto salvation.” The fourth chapter treats 
of the Millennarian theory of missions, 
The view which would have the Church 
wait until God converts the world, 
not by the present evangelizing agencies, 
but “by a stupendous display of divine 
wrath upon all the apostate and ungodly,” 
is fairly stated, as well as the strongest 
texts on which it bases itself. Prof. See. 
lye points out the fact thatin prophetic 
passages, upon which the Millennarians 
rely, the Word and the Spirit are repre- 
sented as central agencies; that these are 
the very means which are now, under the 
blessings of God, being applied in Christian 
missions; and that the Gospel of the Word 
and the Spirit in part produces and in the 
event drawsthe advantage from such provi- 
dential crises and revolutions as haye 
occurred and are now happening, in accord- 
ance with the figurative announcements of 
the prophets. Moreover, even if the heathen 
could not profit by the Church’s missionary 
efforts, the Church itself does richly profit 
by them, in the quickening of all home 
activities, and could not possibly do with- 
out the inspiring influences which have 
been felt ever since foreign missions were 
undertaken and which have made our age 
the most promising of the Christian cen- 
turies. The fifth lecture is the most im- 
portant in the series. It is entitled “‘ The 
True Methad of Missionary Operations.” 
The difference between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant methods is first examined. The 
latter preaches individual conversion; the 
former carries everywhere the sacrament 
of baptism and penance and priestly rites, 
upon which it rests the salvation of the 
heathen. Very strong evidence is gathered, 
in great part from Romanist writers them- 
selves, to show how superficial and brief- 
lived the results of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary labors are and how entirely unre- 
liable their statistics prove themselves to be, 
on careful investigation. At the same 
time, a tribute is paid (it might have 
been fuller) to the devotion of the Roman 
Catholic missioners. Having disposed of 
this part of his subject, Prof. Seelye next 
examines the different methods of Protest- 
ant missionaries. He finds that one class 
of missionaries would educate the heathen 
into an acceptance of Christianity, thus 
making the school the prominent instru- 
mentality; while the other class would 
evangelize them first, and educate them af- 
terward, thus making preaching the central 
endeavor. Our author argues powerfully 
in favor of the latter method, and brings 
the example of the Apostle Pal to bear 
upon the question. While not denying 
that the Christian instruction in the mis. 
sionary schools has often led to conver- 
sions, he believes, and on just grounds, we 
think, that if the efforts employed in teach- 
ing letters and science to unconverted 
pagans had been wholly expended in the 
teaching of Christ still larger results would 
have been seen. We will let him state his 
own conclusion: ‘** In Christian or un-Chris- 
tian lands, therefore, the teaching of 
schools is alone valuable when applied to 
cultivate the understanding of those whose 
wills are already converted, or when pen- 
etrated through and through with the 
preaching of Christ and him crucified to 
those still dead in sin.” The last lecture, 
as well as.the sermon which follows it, 
pleads fora higher consecration, through 
deeper consciousness of Christ’s presence, 
in his atoning grace and risen spiritual 
powers. His love alone can kindle a love 
for souls—for the souls of all men in all the 
world. 

Professor Seelye’s book meets a real 
need. Missionary information is scattered 
through newspapers, magazines, reports, 
and addresses at missionary meetings, 
There is a mass of statistics which no man 
can remember. There are views of the 
work done which hopelessly clash with 
each other. But the careful reader of 
Professor Seelye’s lectures will see the line 
on which God is working in this great 
modern missionary movement. Then, 





































































































































ities te for himself the casual facts and 
figures around this line, his judgment of 
foreign missions will grow clearer, and 
more satisfactory, and, we will add, more 


eminently hopeful. 
RR 


.... The late Dr. Merle D’Aubigne’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury *”’ bas been one of the great terary suc- 
cesses of our time. In this country alone its 
sale has reached some four hundred thousand 
copies. His later work—‘‘ History of the 
Reformation in the Time of Calvin’’—Dr. 
D'Aubigne designed to extend to seven vol- 
umes, five of which were published at the time 
of his death. On these two volumes he 
worked with ever-increasing diligence as 
death seemed impending, and he nearly fin- 
ished them. Hisliterary executors, however— 
the Revs. Adolphe Duchemin and M. E. 
Binder—have concluded to put the manuscript 
into three volumes, although they have found 
it advisable to make some omissions. The 
first of these, making Vol. VI of the work, has 
now been put forth, and Robert Carter & 
Brothers have published it, uniform with the 
previous issues, in the translation of Mr. Wil- 
liam L. B. Cates. In interest the volume will’ 
we think, be adjudged equal to either of its 
five predecessors, the portions allotted to Scot- 
land being specially valuable.: It finds a 
great public of readers and purchasers await- 
ing it. 


«...-A new edition of Hawthorne has long 
been needed. The ‘‘ Household Edition’’ and 
the ‘Illustrated Library Edition,’’ the only 
ones hitherto in the market, are printed from 
the same plates, which are the original plates 
from which the several volumes were printed, 
some of them more than twenty years agoz 
James R. Osgood & Co. now propose to furnish 
anew edition, from new plates throughout; and 
the first volume, The Scarlet Letter, has ap- 
peared. The book is a very beautiful one, 
The size is that of the “ Little Classics” series 
and the handsome type of‘that set of books is 
also retained. The binding is green, with 
black stamp, and the leaves are red-edged. 
The rowance has hitherto been sold at two 
dollars, or, bound with ‘‘The Blithedale 
Romance,” at the same price ; so that this new 
edition is not only prettier but cheaper than 
its predecessors. It will be easy to own a set 
of Hawthorne if one purchases the successive 
volumes as they appear. 


.. Scribner & Co. have published the sec” 
ond volume of St. Nicholas, in the same hand- 
some and glittering red binding in which the 
first volume was clothed last year. We do not 
know where more good reading for children, 
in a more attractive form, can be bought for 
four dollars than in either of these books. The 
present volume contains a very large amount 
of good stories, and sketches, and poems, and 
puzzles, and directions for home entertain- 
ments, and other things to interest and in- 
struct the little folks, up to the time when 
they get into coats and long dresses. In these 
days there has sprung up an unwholesome 
brood of trashy weekly papers for children, 
filled with sensational stories of a coarse and 
illiterate description. Therefore we can cor- 
dialiy and almost imperatively invite parents 
to substitute therefor good morals enshrined 
in good literature. 


«+e. Whe Messrs. Rivington, of London, have 
published the third edition of The Knight of 
Intercession, and other poems, by the Rev. 8. J. 
Stone, M. A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Haggerston. 
Mr. Stone’s volume deserves to become known 
in this country. His verse is melodious and, 
whether descriptive or religious, is marked by 
the unmistakable signs of true poetry. Some 
of his religious poems are quite as good and 
quite as devout as Keble’s, and some of them 
are assuredly better than some of Keble’s. It 
so happens that one of Mr. Stone’s hymns, 
** The Charch’s One Foundation,’’ has become 
very well known here, as has his widely-dif- 
ferent and clever ‘‘ Soliloquy of a Rationalistic 
Chicken’’; and these two, we trust, will be to 
American readers an illustration of the excel- 
lence of the rest. 


...Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s new book, 
Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and Coun- 
try (Hurd & Houghton) is a delightful juve- 
nile, and will, we are confident, prove superior 
to any other children’s book this @bristmas 
season will bring tous. Very few succeed in 
entertaining children and at the same time 
giving them good literature ; but this is what 
Mr. Scudder is able to do. ‘This book differs 
from the autbor’s previous booksin that it 
touches upon a greater variety of subjects, 
Thus it seems more Vivacious and readable. 
The book is quaintly brought out, and is illus- 
trated by a great many wood-cuts, some of 
which appeared inthe Zhe Riverside Magazine, 
edited by Mr. Scudder. 


....-A complete and scholarly treatise is Dr. 
Christoph Ernst Luthardt’s St. John the Author 








of the Fourth Gospel (Ediaburgh: T. & T. Clark ; 


New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong). 
It is translated and revised, with additions, by 
C. R. Gregory, a former student at Princeton 
Seminary and now at Leipzig. The volame 
forms a valuable summary of the whole dis- 
cussion and offers clear and convincing proof 
of the fact that St. John really wrote the Gos- 
pel to which his name is attached. Avaluable 
portion of the work is Mr. Gregory’s bibli- 
ography of the subject, which, althongh not 
absolutely complete, is very full. ; 


...-The Voyages and Adventures of Captain 
Hatteras (James R. Osgood & Co.) is the last 
book of Jules Verne’s to appear in this coun- 
try, and itis very handsomely brought out, all 
of Riou’s illustrations, to the number of two 
hundred and fifty, being inserted. The story 
is in the author’s own peculiar vein, and in it 
he has almost outdone himself, what with 
wild improbability, and bizarre humor, and 
amusing grotesguerie. Jules Verne is, of 
course, extravagant; but he is certainly amus- 
ing, and all one reads his books for is to be 
amused. Heis the fashion just now, as Mrs. 
Miihlbach was afew years ago; but his fame 
here is, we take it, destined to suffer the same 
eclipse. For, after all, he is not so gooda 
writer as Captain Mayne Reid, for instance. 


...The common notion that once, perhaps, 
Calcutta was cold and the North Pole hot 
shows a certain popular interest in the changes 
of climate which the ages bring about. 
Climate and Time in their Geological Relatio 
(D. Appleton & Co.), by James Croll, of the 
Scottish Geological Survey, is a full discussion 
of the subject. Much space is devoted to the 
causes of the glacial era, but the number of 
other questions discussed is large. Ocean 
currents form a prominent feature in the con- 
sideration of the subject, and so does the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, the former of 
which is considered at great length. One of 
Mr. Croll’s most interesting chapters is the 
twenty-first, on the probable age and origin 
of the sun. He considers the gravitation 
theories of the origin of the sun’s heat inade- 
quate to explain the long continuance of that 
beat, and claims that the sun’s energy was 
probably caused by the collision of two bodies, 
vot necessarily approaching each other in con- 
sequence of gravitation. 





..A convenient and useful book, some- 
what similar to certain of the issues of the 
Clarendon Press Series, is the Select Poems of 
Oliver Goldsmith (Harper & Brothers), edited 
by William J. Rolfe, A.M. ‘‘The Traveler,” 
“The Deserted Village,” and ‘ Retaliation” 
are the poems selected; and these are accom- 
panied by judicious and somewhat full notes, 
The introduction consists of Macaulay’s biog- 
raphy in full and selections from Thackeray, 
Colman, Campbell, Forster, and Irving. ‘The 
book is published in uniform style with the 
editor’s editions of four of Shakespeare’s 
plays and is accompanied by the illustrations 
which illustrated the two longer poems in the 
earlier volumes of Harper’s Magaziné. There 
isa need of suitable English text-books, and 
such a one as this deserves welcome and use. 


.... Nebraska ; ite Advantages, Resources, and 
Drawbacks (New York: The American and 
Foreign Publication Company) is the honest 
title of an excellent book. Its author, Mr. 
Edwin A. Curley, was born in this country, but 
has for twenty years lived in England; and 
when, accordingly, he came here as special 
correspondent of The Field newspaper, London, 
he was prepared both against undue partiality 
for the United States ang predisposition 
against her. Of Nebraska hé‘has made a care- 
ful and painstaking study, and has gathered 
together from personal knowledge and trust- 
worthy authorities a large and valuable treasury 
of facts concerning the state. Emigration 
cannot fail to be influenced by so careful a pre- 
sentment. The maps deserve special mention 
and are a valuable feature of the work. There 
are numerous and good wood-cuts, and the 
typography of the Chiswick Press, London, 
forms an agreeable contrast to the usual shab- 
by press-work of subscription books, 


....Dr. Johann David Schoepff was during 
the Revolution surgeon of the Anspach and 
Bayreuth troops serving under the British 
flag. A pamphlet containing two letters of 
his on the diseases and climate of America 
was tinearthed lately, by Dr. James R. Chad- 
wick, in a Munich ‘antiquarian bookstore. 
Rightly deeming them of value, he has trans- 
lated and published them, with introduction 
and notes, in a bandsome little yolume, entitled 
The Climate an@ Diseases of America (H. O. 
Houghton & Co.). 


----Lhe Rev. George F. Pentecost, of Bos- 
ton, has collected into a modest volume a 
number of his articles in various periodicale— 
THE INDEPENDENT, The Christian at Work, and 
others, The book takes its title from its first 
article, which, as our readers remember, first 
appeared in the columns of this jouraal. It 
has since been very widely copied, andasa 
tract it bes reached in Great Britain the vast 






circulation of five hundred thousand copies. 
Others of the chapters are, like this one, ear- 
nest and helpful religious articles, and none 
the less useful because brief and pointed. 
The volume will interest a wider audience 
than those who have profited by Mr. Pente- 
cost’s ministry in Brooklyn and Boston. 


«eee The Years that are Told (Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co.), by Rose Porter, is the record 
of a woman’s life from her childhood to her 
golden wedding. It is written in the form of 
on autobiography, or, rather, of a sentimental 
monologue. Thusin the last chapter we are 
invited to read these reflections: 


Oy get aot We have come to it, Ralph 
and 


‘Fifty years, one week from this day, it 
will be since our wedded life began. 

‘And they are coming—our children—to 
keep the golden wedding-day, in this dear 
home of ours, I have promised to have ready 
for them then this record of my days. 

“Halfacentury! Itisa tone hile to have 
dwelt in the same home, 

‘“‘Halfacentury! Fifty years, that have 
been to me beautiful as a dream! 

“This dear home—how many joys have 
bloomed for us in it; how many sorrows have 
made it sacred!” ete. 

It is easy enough to turn out this sort of writ- 
ing by the ream ; but why it should be printed 
is not apparent. 


.. The first unpleasant thing to be noted in 
Mr. John Walker Vilant Macbeth’s The Might 
and Mirth of Literature (Harper & Brothers) is 
its lack of modesty. ‘he introductory notice 
and the introduction are painfully self-assert- 
ing. The book itself aims to discuss English 
literature from the standpoint of “ Figurative 
Language,’’ which is discussed under three 
heads—etymological, syntactical, and rhetor. 
ical. A large amount of quotations are strung 
together, but the book is entertaining rather 
than valuable. 


.. Spanish is studied in some schools and 
colleges, but many who learn it must do so by 
private study. <A Practical Course with the 
Spanish Language (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co.) is fitted for use both as a text-book and 
as a manual for eelf-instruction. Its authors 
are competent instructors and their book will 
be found a usefulone. It is a model of 
typographical excellence. 


. Scripture Speculations is a volume written 
and published by Halsey R. Stevens, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., in which the author endeavors 
to show that man never fell ; that the story of 
the Deluge is absurd; that Noah’s Ark Is an 
impossibility ; that the prophets did not fore- 
see Jesus Christ; etc. Mr, Stevens, however, 
admits that some facts in Jewish history are 
recorded in the Bible with substantial ac- 
curacy, and believes inthe existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul. The work 
seems to be written by a ‘‘ Restorationist ” 
of a somewhat radical type and of no great 
depth of scholarship. 


..Mr. Hugh A. Clarke’s New Method for the 
Parlor Organ (Lee & Walker) is the most elab- 
orate and, on the whole, the most useful book 
of cabinet-organ instruction that we have 
seen. To the technical portion there is a gen- 
erous allotment of space and the principles of 
music are expounded intelligibly. Of direc- 
tions for pedal-playing, managing the stops, 
etc., there is a goodly number. The collection 
of voluutaries is large and well chosen. We 
have found the volume an excellent one, in that 
only method of reviewing musical works—a 
practical test. 


.-The Book of Praise for the Sunday-school 
(Biglow & Main) is an excellent collection of 
Sunday-school tunes and hymns. Its editors 
are Messrs. George A. Bell and Hubert P. 
Main, an@ they have succeeded in making a 
volume which is neither too hard for general 
use nor too simple to be of service in the 
betterment of public song. Several of Mr. 
Sankey’s songs are included, on the one hand, 
while Dykes and Hullah are represented, on 
the other. The very large number of favorite 
hymns and tunes does uot prevent the inser- 
tion of many new candidates for fayor. The 
volume {is handsomely produced. 


....-The October number of The North Amsr- 
ican Review is a little dull; but its articles are, 
as usual, able. About the best of them is 
Prof. C. K. Adams’s on ** American State Uni- 
versities,’’ apropos of Prof. Ten Brook’s re- 
cent book. Prof. Adams makes a very dam- 
aging showing against the multiplication of 
denominational universities with slender en- 
dowments. Inthe book reviews Tennyson’s 
‘Queen Mary” is discussed with much abil- 
ity and good sense. 


.... The Nursery for November is the one 
hundred and seventh volume of the magazine, 
which bas nearly completed its ninth year. It 
isas prettily printed and illustrated as ever 
and has lost none of its old-time attractiveness 
to the “youngest reuders,’’ for whom it is 
prepared. It occupies a field of its own, and 
it would not be easy for a rival, should one 





ever appear, to supplant it in favor. 


Italian Nobleman,” etched from Il Moretto 


W. Bouton) contains two prs 
above its high average: a “ Portrait of an 


(1490—1560) by L. Richeton, and a photogray- 
ure of a landscape by Corot. The latter gives 
an excellent idea of Corot’s manner and shows 
the photogravure process at its best, 
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NOTES. 


The translation of the Count of Paris’s 
‘History of the Civil War in America,” to be 
published by James H. Coates & Co., will be 
edited end annotated by Prof. Henry Coppée, 
of Lehigh University. Prof. Coppée is a 
graduate of West Point, in which he has been 
@ professor, and is thus well-fittcd for his 
task. The translation is being made by Mr. 
L. F. Tasistro, long translator for the Depart- 
ment of State. With our best English gram- 
mar, our best history of English literature, 
and the best account of our political system 
in translations from foreign tongues, why 
should we not have the best history of the 
Civil War in a similar way ? 


The Atlantic Monthly has issued its pro- 
spectus for 1876. Mr. Howells’s novel, 
‘*Private Theatricals,’’ will be begun in the 
November number; Mrs. Kemble’s “Old 
Woman’s Gossip” will be continued; Gen. 
OQ. O. Howard will write in three papers of the 
most ‘'Famous Battles of the War’; Mark 
Twain will contribute sketches; Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., will discuss railroad 
affairs in a series of papers; and Henry C. 
Lea will write on “ Witchcraft.” Poems are 
promised by Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
and Holmes, and prose articles by Lowell, 
Holmes, Whipple, and Horace E. Scudder. 


Harper & Brothers announce Castelar’s Life 
of Byron, and ‘‘ Farm Legends,’ a new volume 
of verse by Will M, Carlton. 


“The Philosophy of Religion,’’ by President 
Bascom, is to be published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; and also *‘ Faith and Modern Thought,” 
by Prof. R. B. Welch, of Union College. The 
firm has lately become somewhat identified 
with “‘liberal’’ theology, but both these books 
are orthodox. 


‘‘The American Centenary,’ by Benson J. 
Lossing, {s a Centennial work, to be published 
by Porter & Coates. 


James H. Coates & Co., of Philadelphia, are 
to publish here a volume of “ Lectures Deliy- 
ered in America in 1874,” by the late Canon 
Kingsley. Mrs. Kingsley edits the book and 
prefixes to it this dedication: “To Cyrus 
Field, J. A. C. Gray, and all those valued 
American friends who welcomed my husband 
to their country, and through whose generous 
kindness he was enabled in the last year of his 
life to realize the dreams of bis youth, by the 
sight not only of the Eastern states and cities, 
but of the Far West, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Yosemite Valley, I dedicate these lec- 
tures with deepest gratitude.” 


William F, Gill & Co.’s ‘‘ Laurel Leaves ” is 
to contain poems, stories, aud essays by Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Lowell, Bryant, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Louisa M. Alcott, Jean Ingelow, 
Charles Kingsley, Nora Perry, Alfred Tenny- 
son, Charles Dudley Warner, “Jobn Paul,’’ 
Wilkie Collins, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
William Matthews, T. W. Higginson, and 
others. Many of the pieces will be new ; but 
the publishers do not tell us who will write 
original contributions. 


“The Makers of Florence,’’ by Mrs. Oli- 
phsnt, illustrated by Prof. Delamotte, is to be 
Macmillan & Co.’s principal illustrated book 
this season. Eton Coliege is to be elaborately 
illustrated by the same artist, in Mr. H. C. 
Maxwell Lyte’s history of the famous echool. 
An announcement of interest is a ‘‘ History of 
English Dramatic Literature,’’ by Prof. Adol- 
phus William Ward, of Owens College, Man- 
chester, England, who has edited a volume or 
two in the Globe series, 


The Church Herald (Rétualistic), of London, 
has just died, and all the journals which hap- 
pen to learn of the fact, from The Church Times 
down, seem resigned to the dispensation. 


The Nation thus critielses Miss Alcott’s 
new book severely, and at the same time 
praises Jacob Abbott: ‘‘ What have [sic] be- 
come of the ‘ Rollo’ books of our infancy and 
the delightful ‘Fravconia’ tales? If they are 
out of print, we strongly urge that they be re- 
published, as an antidote to this unhappy amal- 
gam of the novel and the story-book. Taese 
charming tales had, relatively speaking, an 
almost Homeric simplicity and ‘ objectivity.’ 
The aunts in ‘Rollo’ were all wise and com- 
fortable and the nephews and nieces were 
never put under the necessity of teaching them 
their place. The child world was not a world 
of questions, but of things; and, though the 
things were commonand accessible to all chil- 


dren, they seemed to have the glow of fairy- 











landuponthem. Butin ‘ Eight Cousins’ there 
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is no glow and no fairies; it is all prose, 
and to our sense rather vuigar prose.” All 
that is said about the very charming and nat- 
ural “Franconia Stories” is certainly true; 
but many will dissent from the judgment on 
“ Fight Cousins.” 


Sheldon & Co. will shortly publish a second 
series of ‘‘Our Poetical Favorites,”? edited by 
Prof. Asahel C. Kendrick, of Rochester Uni- 
versity. Prof. Kendrick is an authority in 
English literature, as wellas a Greek scholar of 
the first rank, and the first series of the work 
has been favorably received. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton, of this city, has orna- 
mented the front of his well-known bookstore 
with two ornamental signs. One of them rep- 
resents Dominie Sampson, in “Guy Manner- 
Ing,’’ as, with arms extended, he exclaims 
*Prodigious!” and the other shows a book- 
lover examining a favorite volume, which, as 
he stands on a ladder, he has just taken down 
from his well-filled shelves. Mr. Bouton has 
become the agent for ZL’ Art, as he has for some 
time been of The Portfolio; and he will supply 
the first-named periodical for thirty-six dollars 
a year, 


A Mr. Carpenter has written a dramatic 
poem on Moses, which is praised at much 
length by the London Inquirer (Unitarian), 
which says, rather foolishly: 

“Mr. Carpenter seems to write from the 
standpoint of Theism. He is rationalistic 
enough to satisfy the philosopher and man of 
science, and he is religious enough to satisfy 
all classes of Christians who have got beyond 
exclusive shibboleths—to satisfy al] religion- 
ists, indeed, who are content to worship God 
as a divine mystery, partly known and wholly 
trusted.” 


Montaigne’s library has lately been bought 
by the French National Library, for thirty-four 
thousand frances. The books consist of ad. 
wirable editions, splendidly bound and 
stamped with Montaigne’s cipher, besides a 
large number of volumes of notes from the 
hand of the famous moralist. The study of 
these books, it is thought, will render it pos- 
sible to trace the sources of all the anecdotes, 
innumerable quotations, and obscure allusions 
of which Montaigne’s essays are so full. 


Somebody has been gathering facts about 
the British Museum staff. It employs, it 
seems, 816 persons, ranging from librarian to 
firemen. The principal librarian and secre- 
tary, Mr. Winter Jones, gets £1,200 a year. 
There are seven gate-keepers, three firemen, 
three ladies’ attendants, twelve constables, 
five window-cleaners, and two newspaper 
sorters. The department of printed books has 
a staff of eighty-nine, paid from £600 to £604 
year. The department of MSS. employs nine- 
teen; the reading-room fourteen. Mr. George 
Smith receives £215 as chief assistant in the 
department of Oriental Antiquities. 


..The large and elaborate volume of the 
late Prof. Corssen on the Etruscan inscriptions 
has been successfully demolished by Prof. 
Deecke, of Strasburg, in a pamphlet of a few 
pages, entitled ‘‘ Corssen and the Etruscan In- 
scriptions.’? It is another illustration of the 
old truth that what has taken years to build 
may be destroyed ina moment. The arbitrary 
interpretations of Prof. Corssen, however, and 
his disregard of the divisions between lines 
and words rendered him a comparatively easy 
victim. Thus the word avil or avils is of re- 
peated occurrence in mortuary inscriptions, 
followed by a numeral, showing that it must 
mean “‘aged’”’ or the like. Ina few cases the 
numeral is replaced by a word, and, as it was 
essential to Prof. Corssen’s theory that these 
words should not denote numerals, avil in all 
such cases is made the name of a member ofa 
guild of sculptors, although such an Etruscan 
proper name is otherwise unknown, while 
most of the words in question occur on the 
sides of a pair of dice found at Toscanells. 
Prof, Deecke has followed up his critique by a 
second pamphlet, in which, for the first time, 
he endeavors to make out the main outlines of 
Etruscan grammar by 8 comparison of the in- 
scriptions themselves and without reference to 
any preconceived theory. One of the most 
brilliant discoveries he has made in this pam- 
phiet is that the finale which is often met 
with at the end of Etruscan words is an en- 
clitic conjunction, like the Latin gue, 


The Baptist Quarterly carefully and some- 
what unfavorably reviews Vol. V of “The 
Speaker’s Commentary.’ Itsays: 


“The text of prophecy and its fulfillment 
are copiously illustrated, yet not with needless 
and wearisome profuseness, from the resouces 
of philology (not always wisely), archeology, 
ritual, and history. But, while we commend 
its evangelic spirit, the learning and patient 
research exhibited on every page, throwing 
light on passages obscure to the unaided read- 
er, we cannot give it our unqualified approval. 
It fosters a style of interpretation which has 
no encouragement, so far as we are aware, in 


any of our theological schools, and which we: 


trust will never be imitated among us by those 
who expound the Scriptures from our pulpits.’? 


A great deal of careless work, we are sorry 
to say, passes for literary criticism in many an 
American newspaper, but the column of book 
reviews in The Factfile Churchman for Septem- 
ber 30th is, to borrow the Yale boys’ expres- 
sion, ‘‘the worst we ever saw.” Here is a 
verbatim extract: 
“LitTTELL’s Living Acs for September 18th 

“Contains the Inheritance of the great mogul, 
and on ‘Animal Instinct in its relation to 
Man,’ from the Contemporary Review ; ‘Boys 
at Home and Drawing Music’ from Sat- 
urday Review; and ‘The pr of the 
Herzegovania’ from The The arti- 
cle on Instinct, is by the Duke = phe and 
is an able and striking reply to much of the 
materialistic philosophy of Huzhy Darwin, 
etc. Boys at Home should be read by all 
who have boys. 
“OLD WoMAnN’s GossiP 

Is as interesting as usual. It has the usual 
supply of poetry of the usual quality. It has 
also an historical sketch of Gen. DeKalb, a 
scientific article ona practical subject ; San- 
ity Drainage of Houses and Towns. 

“Tus ATLANTIC for October 

Comes to hand with the usual variety. The 
serial stories we have no opinion on in the 
concrete ; in the abstract we entertain a most 
decided one, and never read them. The essay 
of T. 8. Perry, on ‘The Poet Clough’ is very 
readable, but few will agree with his estimate 
of Tennvson, whatever they may think of his 
hero. ‘The Oleander Tree,’ is a eharming 
story.’’ 
Passing by other errors, we find it necessary 
to say that “‘ Herzegovania’’ means Herzego- 
vinians, and “‘ Huzhy’”’? means Huxley. “Old 
Woman’s Gossip,” which the reviewer raises to 
the estate of a magazine, is, of course, one of 
Mrs. Kémble’s Atlantic articles. In mention- 
ing a new volume of the Speaker’s Comment- 
ary, the same reviewer calls its title ‘‘ Isaiah 
to Lammtahnis.”” We should suspect that 
the printer’s devil were the book critic of the 
journal, were we not convinced that no re- 
spectable devil would read his proof so care- 
lessly. 


The readers of the critical columns of the 
New York Tribune during the past twenty five 
years cannot fail to have noticed, from time to 
time, the antithetical character of some of the 
bookreviews, which might be parodied in such 
sentences as this: ‘‘The purchasers of The 
New York Weekly may not betray to a fastid- 
ious critic evidences of an intellectual dispost- 
tion so higbly cultivated as that of the sub- 
scribers to The North American Review ; but in 
numbers, and, hence, in influence at the ballot- 
box, the supporters of this favorite New York 
hebdomeadal undoubtedly surpass the con- 
stituency of its famous Boston contemporary.”’ 
We have had the curiosity to arrange in two 
divisions an entire book-notice which appeared 
in the Tribune one day last week; and, that our 
readers may enjoy its nicely-balanced sen- 
tences, we present it in a new typographical 
form, but entirely unchanged save by the 
omission of summeries and extracts: 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
The, Ship tn, the Decert. By Joaquin Miller. 5, , 


Wh opconsaes Susan Coolidge. Ilus- 
te Gaon. Br The same.......... 18 


Jol, doo Good Simons or, Child Life on a Farm. 
} ae Illustrated. i6mo, pp. 277. 


same... Je eececcercccececccccs coccces ésdstnesensss OD 
The Final Cause as Principle of tion and 
Principle in Nature. Prof. G. 8. Merrie, 
To w is added th 


A. ) 

thereon. 8vo, paper, Dp. 31. London: Robert 

Hardwicke; New York: Scribner, Welfera & 
inchancenensate phcancaganseesavenee -. 0% 


0, » PP. 

The Riverside Pease = 

Littell’s Living ‘Age. Vol. CXXVL July—Sep- 
— 8vo, pp. vi, 824. Boston: Littell l se 

sean Conagee y the author of “The 

Wide. Wide eae "iiustrated. 16mo, pp. 

434. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers... 12% 


Eisie’s Santa Claus. By Joanna H. Mathews. 
(Miss ‘Ashton's ¢ Girls.) emo. pp. “6. The ; 
same....... Docc ce cdeaccesesooeccesoonvedecosceves . 


Imogen: a Story of the Mission of 8t. Augus- 
the. By Emily Sarah Holt. 1émo, pp. vii, 
The BMMRBsc ccccccesccccscccece cocccossesese 18 
ona Barly mee and sui of Freema- 
sonr nected wi cient Norse 
Guilds ana the Oriental and Medieval Builda- 
ing Fraternities. By cores 5: Fort. » 
8vo, pp. 490. Philadelphia : P. ey se 
The Years that are Told. By Rose Porte 
Rae ix, 234. New York: Anson D.F.  erndeit 1 





Theodora: a ge 
een. 12mo, p 


paigns: “4 ‘oi of on pcmnly By A. 
H. iuee bach. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 252. 


Go seceeeeeecercacetsoescetenesseesteren seveseeneces 180 


The Kansas Home Cook-Book: consisting of 
recipes contributed by ladies of Leaven- 
worth and other cities and ‘owns. Published 
by the board of managers for the benefit of 
the Home for the Friendless. (Second edi- 
tion.) 16mo, pp. 263. Leavenworth: Printed 
by etches & BE tenbiiddkinnteansataedesi 


Easy Lesso in German. By W. H. and EB. K. 
Woodbury. "rhe oe Educational Se- 
ries.) 12mo, pp. x, =. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, ‘Paylor acer .cbedsencccenscesgne 1 


The Detective and the Someainama and The 
Murderer and the Fortune Teller. “R.] Allan 
Pinkerton. Illustrated. (Pinke: 
teotive Stories.) 12mo, pp. 
W. B. Keen, Cooke & Co 


The bo meg ot Manual! ; or, The Art of Col- 
ring, and Preserving Objects 


. (Putnam’s “ uu 
Pp. TB see 145. New York: G. P. Pui 
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son, the Betti Breghet: A Practica’ 
sition of the Book of Jonah. Together w th 
a translation and exer E notes. By 
Stuart Mitchell. 12mo, 247. Philadelphia 
Claxton, Remsen & Ha Canger 


Optum | Eati ~t an autobiogra ton ae. 
By an Habituate. 12mo, pp. 10 


The Golden Tress. Translated rahe os ‘French 
of Fortune de see. L2mo, pp. 422. 
Philadelphia: The sa 


Two Thousand Years Afver | or, A Talk in a 
Cemetery. By John Darby. 16mo, pp. 108. 
TINE SAME... .cccccccccecccccscccccccsteeerenseece 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NOS. 49 AND 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 
lL 
Vol. XVII of the International Science Series. 


MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. 
By W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Logic and Political Economy in the Owens Col- 
lege. Manchester. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 
“ He offers us what a clear-sighted, cool-headed sci- 
entific student has to say on the nature, properties 
and natural laws of money, without regard to locai 
interests or national bias. Fis work is popularly 
written and every page is replete with solid instruc- 
tion of a kind that is just now lamentably needed by 
multitudes of our people who are victimized by the 
grossest fallacies.”—Popular Science Monthly, 
Volumes of the Series already issued: 





SMITH. Foods.............. eae lenleuceniiit cceccee 1 
BAIN. Mind and Body.........cccccccccccscescccses 
SPENCER. Study of Sociology...............ssse00 
COOKE. The New Chemistry..............+06 
STEWART. The Conservation of Energy........ 
PETTIGREW. Animal Locomotion............. 
MAUDSLEY. Responsibility in Mental Diseases. 1 50 


Il. 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY OF ALL 
NATIONS. 

Compiled by F. W. CLARKE, 8. B., Professor of 
Physics and Chemistry in the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 1 vol., 12mo, half binding. © Price $1.50. 

“ In the following pages the compiler has sought fo 
arrange in ® manner convenient for reference the 
weights, measures,and money of all nations. The 
work is naturally divided into two parts: first, a clas- 
sification according to countries, arranged alphabet- 
ically; and, second, a set of tables, in which the 
value of each unit is given, both in English and in 
metric standard.”—Eztract from Author's Introduc- 
tion. 


Either of the above sent, postpaid, to any address 
in the United States on receipt of the price. 
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A New Version of “Rock of Ages,” 
WOMAN’S PRAYER. 
Pe by M. H. repos Price 40c. This isthe 
et WaITN. NEY mY s ¢ = Publishers, Detroit, Mieh. 


NATURE. A me ustrated Journal of Sci- 
N & CO., 
yr $5 MT hg! fren’, $¢ _ Publishers, 
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2. 
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A WOMAN OF FASHION, 
By Annis Epwarps, $1.00. 


LEA 


ANorseman's Pilgrimage, Bora, 
PAUL MASSIE, 
LOVE AFLOATs ‘secu 


By F. H. a $1.00. 


ESTELLE,’ 
My Lite an the Plain 


Tempest-Tossed, °” “9i%,7""™" 
LINLEY ROCHFORD, ©” taxsi00. ™ 


Oucht We toVisit Her? os 


Ordeal for Wives, ®” “""¥00"""""* 
Philip Earnscliffe, ®” “*"$i.00""""™* 


Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, om re 
ceipt of price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW Y¥ 


107TH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 


By B.P. ROE. Largel2mo. $1.5. 


The sale of this latest of Mr. Roe’s stories has greatly ee 
ceeded any former one in the same time. 


By Justrx McCar- 
THY, $1.00 


By Annis Epwarps, 
$1.00. 
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OTHER WORKS OF E£. P. ROB: 
BARRIER’S BURNED AWAY. 
18th Thousand. 12mo. $1.76. 
WHAT CAN SHE DO? 
2th Thousand. 12mo. $1.75. 
OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR: 
AN OCTOBER STORY. 
16th Thousand. mo. $1.75. 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
%1 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


DODD & MEAD. 


will publish in a few days the NEW STORY by MRS. 
CHARLES, AUTHOR OF “THE SCHONBERG- 
COTTA FAMILY,” 





THE 


Note Book of the Bertram Family. 


Inthis story the author returns to the stile and man- 
ner of her earlier books, which were so wonderfully popu- 
lar. The characters in “ Wintfred Bertram,” one of her 
first books, here reappear ; indeed, this ta in some degres a 
sequel to that charming story. This book i sure of a 
greater sale than anything by this author published of late 


“DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 


751 BROADWAY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARIAN’S MISSION; or, the influence of 
Sunday-schools. By Emma Leslie. 283 pp. 


1 vol. 





WMO. PHICO......ccccesescccresevesers seeeeenee $1.00 
SUNSHINE OF BLACKPOOL. By Emma 
Leslie. 29pp. l6mo. Price, ................8 $1.00 


Two Choice Books for either the Sunday-schoo! or 
the family library, written in the same beautiful, 
clear, and interesting style for which the auther is 
noted. Conveying in a pleasant and forceful way 
some home lessons that are worth learning both by 
old and young. 

JOHN WINTHROP and the Great Colony, 
By Chas. R. True, D.D. 207 pp. il6mo. ? Il- 
lustrations. Price... $1.0 

This little book brings us back to the early history 
of Boston and the most prominent persons con. 
nected with the first Massachusetts Colony. [tis full 
of interesting reminiscences. 

Bither orall the above will be sent ty mall ca te 
eeipt of price. 
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SENT: FREE 


DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


eontaining descri fens ~ . ne for the treatment 
~ a Rheum- 


ag ng 
y iow P will be sent 
me mail to any pe thom sending their 


ress 
New York. The standard receipts in this book are 
bat andreas of dollars to any person with a 
family 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


Royal Songs 


FRESH AND BRIGHT. 
A New Sunday School Music Book, 


NOW READY! 


Price $30 per Hundred. Specimen 
pages free. For sale by the Trade. 


Am.1 vact Soctety, 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
1876.—Postpaid.—$gl -60. 


THWwW NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLU rant Send 10 cents fora 


Sample Number. Subsc and get the 
last three numbers of ania year FREE 1 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Amusement and Inst y iinglich iauguage have 














The it means of obtaining a knowledge of dramatic 
literature is potting up Private Theatricals. They are 
oftentimes the beginnin ons a successful career as an 
actor or'an actress. Should t 
Good actors and actresses are always demand. 
Plays, Dramas, and al) needful supplies obtained 
from SAM’L FRENCH & SON, 122 Nassau St., 

A complete catalogue of al! plays published sent free j ; 
also, a catalogue especially adapted for Amateurs. 


MITCHELL'S 
NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
7 Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








paper for the Young, 
published weekly = 
sent for a 3-cent s LFR 
lisher, 21 South 7th st Th 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


rofusely illustrated, refined, able, brilliant, entar- 
taining, and instructive periodical. 


Y-THIRD CONGRESS, Second Session. 
Mune Debates Ab ridged. Price $5. 








RY HOLT & Co., Publishe: 
25 Bond 8t., ‘New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
49 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 


eo RS’ HAND-BOOK.” Prepaid. $1. 
sa Sot OSES H SARGE NT, Treasurer, § Boston, 


R’ CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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STATIONERY. PICTURES, ETC. 








Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 25] BROADWAY, New York 


See Page 279 of this issue. 


VISITING CARDS! 


Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
D paid for 25 cts. 9 elegant samples, tneludl 
lass, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, styles o 
type, price-list, Ste — on receipt of stamp. ou 
male a mista ou do not procure our sam ~ 
before ordering ~ it ere. We have over 100 styles 
Agents wanted, Liberal Commissions. 
H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main 8t., Brockton, Mass. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 

E. & H. v. A ao ake tds & co., 
way, N. Y., posite Metropolitan. 
Frames  Phenboucopes and Views, Graphosco Me- 

lethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 
ies, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic soteriale Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Exposition. 


Marcy’s Sciopticon and Lantern Slides. 
New and Brilliant Effects. Circulars free. 


SPEQIAL OFFERS TO SUNDAY-SOHOOLS, 


ARCY, 1340 CHESTNUT STREET, Pailadelphia. 


DRAC crafter 
for Bamipies, Agent’ 
“gee Wanted. A. F. POOLE 
UR NAME on 50 Bristol Cards for 2% or 
4 an elegant Card Bae cg cia, "Sample ot & 
Glass, Marble, Damaak, Repp, etc., Ne i 


commissions to 
E. B. SOUT WORTH & CO., Brockton, Mass, 














50 Finely Printed 
dress for Sets. §g04 
Price-List, ete. _More 
& CO., Brockton, Mass. 
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DECALCOMANTIE, 
or TRANSFER. PICTURES, with book ol 
p., giving fall instructions in this ne 
beautiful oh sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass'ta chalga Be cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animale, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to reratet the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 mod bolor: ha cts. i wanted, 
Address J, 


& CO., 162 William Street, New York. 
2 OF THE 
oo world, 





Pat) EST VISITING CARDS in 
White or Tinted, for 2 2 cents. Green 
far superior 





to at 3 in in the mu? and Svakeniie to Agents, 
10 cents. Addres 
HARLOW & TRATCHER, Middleboro, Mass.: 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


HARP OF PRAISE 


B E ST TcuURCH MUSIC BOOK. 


8 ce ST FOR CONVENTIONS. 


= o Ss T FORSINGING SCHOOLS. 


R E ST FOR CHOIRS. 


8 E ST rer HOME CIRCLES. 
W BOOK by L. MARSHALL, with con- 





A NE 
tributions by ©. A. Wh H.P. Danks, H. §. 
pA H, Peiter. TP. Ryd * 00 scores of 
r do e ecimen 
Copies, post Ae “antit ‘No vist $1.0 mple 





THE STANDARD 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Over 1,000,000 now in use! 





8. Brainard’s Bong would call especial attention to 
the following popaiar ar Sunday-school Music Books, 
which are unequaled by any others in the market; 

JOYFUL SONGS, 
BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 


is the latest and most popular boee out; and, like all 
of this favorite writer’s works, gives the greatest 
satisfaction where used. 


PURE DIAMONDS, 
BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 


is well knownas one of the most successful books 
ever published and it is also one of the best. Hun- 
ds of schools are using it. 


THE WELCOME, 


BY J. M. KIEFFER, 


is a standard favorite with Sunday-schools and con- 
tains an unusually fine collection of Sunday-school 
songs by some of the best writers in the country. 


— pic 


KIEF 
is also an establistied p nen with Sunday-schools 
and is a book that will never wear out. you wish 
to create a aoa interest in the music of your Sunday- 
oe. & =z 8 any of the above choice books and you 


Price of each, 35 cents, or $30 per hun 
Sample copies mailed, eg on srecctt of 35 
cents. Sold by most Book and Music Dealers. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS., Publishers, 
Cleveland, 0. 


Eastern Repos, ™ Broadway, New York. THOMAS 
J. HALL, Ager’ 





New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICE 
IN EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 
FOR 


Conventions and Singing: Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


—BY— 
JAS. McGRANAHAN AND C. C. CASE, 
Nothing like it since the oan King !”” 


ee | New Singing School Departmen 
Orig a om o eiking Exercises _ Examples. 
Part Songs and Choruses. 
Beautif iful Solos. 


Rousing Rounds and Graceful Glees. 
EVERYTHING CHOICE. 


No machine-made music! No thread-bare poetry! 
Pag specimen copies now, as the demand will be 


Price $7.50 per doz. Single Copy for exam- 
mation, 75 cts. 


JOHN "CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


GLARKE’,s 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


“4Rron one 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of somhining them. 


HUCH A “CLARKE, 


PROFESSOR OF Music AND HARMONY IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF eo 


Author of “Clarke's New “Method for the Piano-Forte.” 
Just Issued. 


Lee & Walker, ° 








922 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Sent by mail, price $2.50. . 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


atthe lowest price cons CHUROHORGANS 





GRINS B Soese. 


ding the six 
largest ‘and most me aaplete inthe country. 7 
ABLISHED isa 


RAVEN 


PIANOS. 


No. 1.—Rosewood, 7 Rare, rena Scale, fare 
Length—6 feet, 10 inches. feet, Desk, Carved Lege 
Price (boxed), with Stool and Cover, 

$275, formerly $575. 

Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street, New York. 


NAAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Mustrated Circular aad Price-List. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANGS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 

READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list, Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for ap- 
proval and satisfaction assured by our “ Special Safe 
Offer.” Address Chambers’ Piano Facto 
306 4th Avenue, New 














ork. 









PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 





Ishall take re Tene OS ounce to 

recommend ise your ine 
struments. 

For the last sixyears your Pianos 
have been my choicefor the Con- 
cert-room and my own house, 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success. 

Ihave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 


KELLOGG. 
LUCCA. 


PATTI. 


the preference over all. 

Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
pasen yet 8 seen any Pianos which 
equal y 

Mad: =. “Phrepa called your Pi- 
ano the finest in the United 
States. I fully endorse 
ion. They have no Ri 
where. 


STRAUSS. 


WEHLI. 


Prices Rensonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
csived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA,1873. 


WAKEROOMS, 25 E. 14th St., N. Y, 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUPACTURERS OF BUPERIOR 


Guupcd ano Grapet, Oncans, 


‘exe an ambridge streets, 








Specifications ua yt furnished upon ap- 
dlication. 





17,000 
Now IN USE! 





Sai 
£23.18 13 13H 1575 fay aia, 





170 ) Made, Sold, and Delivered 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate purchasing a Piano-Forte, 
and if not too late, by all means send for a circular giving prices and illustrations 


of the HAINES PIANO-FORTE. 


These pianos have given entire satisfaction for 


the past twenty-five years. They have every improvement, are first-class, and 
guaranteed. Do not be influenced by unprincipled agents or salesmen, but go to 
headquarters or their regular authorized agents. 

The above number of Pianos sold in one month is the best proof of the in- 
creasing popularity and great demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. 


CIRCULARS MAY BE HAD FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


CORNER 2ist ST. and @d AVE. NEW YORK; or 


A.& S. NORDHEIMER, Toronto, Ont. 
A. &S. NORDHEIMER, Ottawa, Ont. 
C. J. WHITNEY &CO., Detroit, Mich. 
A. REED & SONS, Chicago, Ill. 
CLUETT & SONS, Troy, N. Y. 
CLUETT & SONS, Albany, N.Y. 
LUDDEN & BATES, Savannah, Ca. 
COULD & FISCHER, Phila., Pa. 

Cc. M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Ct. 

L. & A. BABCOCK, Norwich, N. Y. 
DEMAREST & BURR, Newburg, N.Y. 
N. T. PORTER &CC., ‘st. Paul, Minn, 
SNELL & SCOTT, Little Falls, N. Y. 
E. PEILER & BRO., St. Johns, N. B. 
L. B. MATSON, Horseheads, N.Y. 

F. S. DAVENPORT, Bangor, Me. 

M. GRAY, San Francisco, Cal. 





J. C. RICHARDS, Elizabeth, N. J. 
C. A. BARLOW, Trenton, N. J. 


H. N. HEMPSTED, Milwaukie, Wis. 
SNYDER &CO., Elmira, N.Y. 
FRANK BREHM, Erie, Pa. 

S.R. LELAND&CO.,Worcester, Mass. 
WM. VELASKO, ‘Chittenango, N.Y. 
C.H. UTLEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J.T. HAMMICK, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 
A. VANDERBECK, Plainfield, N. J. 
L. BARKER, & CO., Hartford, Ct. 
CONOVER BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 
J.W.MARTIN&BRO.,Rochester, NY. 
JNO.F.PERRY & CO., Boston, Mass. 
H. D. MUNSON & SON, Zanesville, O. 
MELLOR & HOENE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘J. A. McCLURE, Nashville, Tenn. 


J. R. JACKSON, Sandusky, O. 

D. P. FAULDS, Louisville Ky. 

L. GRUNEWALD, New Orleans, La. 
S. SICHEL, Quebec, c. E. 
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GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY. 
They have received Seventy-fwe Gold and Silver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave., 850 W. Baltimore St., 
(above 16th Street), Nog. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw St., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE, 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos. 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and111 Fast 14th St., N. ¥. 





























Stee thi s18 “wr B 
two another one 
more active ts now, O pol FRE to all “Abound 
satin with s Tijustrations of Ra! - 


4 enuscal Terma, sen 
ay rome. Savese A.D. POCO RTHINGTON 4 CO., Srtford, Tce 


WIFE NO. 19 


UNC, 
 Yarigham Noua's J Fobeuisus, UN 
The only complete 


REM ere aay Bg * BEGETS 
i Ff vf Auge reaneerente Rs Ne 


tify bend es “Wein the 4 Feling bie — — “19,90 


Asie: Bin uk ER vee ae sare iin 


Do not delay, but ad Su & co. 
Warrronp, ¢r., Cur a, eae Dateaaes ¢ cane 


LO  @ ] K.s2 regsops Serre One ym) 


only i h town. sown work. Sure pay. _— 
at once, ATKINSON & CO., 2Clinton Place, N. Y. 


$12 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
































terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
COME ON, BOOK AGENTS! 


Now is the ‘im ime to ney: 
RK TWAIN’S NEWB K 

is on the track and is bound to win. It ont sell, and 

Don’t wai riment on other 





and circulars at once. OUTFITS FREE. Address 
ERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS. — CHANG Chane STARCH 
GLOSS _ wanted in mily. Sample, with 
il “Chromes, ll, new 
sy = a hundred; handsome rustic frames, 


Saaka AN G@ AND *CHROM CO., Boston, Mass. 








WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS. |: 


T STYL with Valuable 
oA ae ant and etal Solo Stops. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS *.; tne GRAND NEW BOOK. 


PRESENT CONFLICT 


of Rae on otal with RELIGION or, 





Every man, woman, and child wants os read it. It 

gives ‘the Christian a reason for his Faith, proves the 

wougertal disceveriee of Science in harmony with 
8 o 


25 first week. First agent sold 31 second week. Ev- 
erybody buys it. Avoid the sensational trash advertised 
by other publishers and secure territory for this book, 
that sells because the yp need andy wantit. Sen 

for circular and terms to seen nts. P. W. ZIEGLER 
& CO., 518 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest gelling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains over 406 fine historical engrav- 
ingsand 900 pa es, with a full account of the ap- 
prouching gran Centennial keen. Send fora 
full description and extra terms to agents. NA- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN AMUSING STORY. 


A novetiy) in Waters, of pictures, full of fun, 
LOADED DOWN with’ facts regarding the curious 
structure of the human system. Teaches children 
and adults te physiology, and hygiene. DR. 
E. 8. FOOTE’S SCIENCE IN STORY; OR, SAMMY 
TUBBS, THE BOY DOCTOR, and SPONSIE, THE TROU- 
BLESOME MONKEY. Contents of this remarkable 
series FREE. A RICH HARVEST for Agents. beg 4 
for Circular. Musnaz. HILL PUBLISHING Co., 
East Twenty-cighth street, New York. 


Lees WANT TO KNOW 

















CAUTION—NOTICE. -The GENUINE EDITION. 
i AND LABORS OF 


NCSTONE 


(including Ay . N ¢ JOURNALS ”) unfolds vividly 
is 30 Years’ strange ndventures, also the curi- 
onan Wonders, and Wealth of that — 
country, and - absolutely the only new, complet 
work. Henceit sells. Just think, 12,000 first 5 
weeks! Agents’ success would astonish you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and positive proof. 


HUBBARD BROS., Pubs, 725 Sansom 8t.,Phil.,Pa. 
pranits:! 


MONEY -FOR YOU FREE. 


ents make from $100 to $350 a month. Ladies 
or Gents. No + Ram required. a= ssions 50 
to SO per om raatple sent for ‘25 cen 
V. PERKINS, Brockton Mass. 


A gents Wantea, The CENTENNIAL 
GAZETTEER of the UNITED STATES. Shows 
the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and Proge 
ress. New and s itandagen Over 1,000 rua from $4 Tilustrated 








Everybody buys it and 0 $200 
a month. hedress J.C. MCCURDY ee sind. Pa. 


D 5 oe Visiting Cards for 25 cts. 
nd Add 





sevens for somplen .d all 
8 ei 1s: ering elsewhere. 
Agents wanted. G. B. ULLMA: 12 Win ter St., Boston. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
aH ym in their localit; Ws Terms and OUTFIT 
Address P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





LADIES’ Materials for fancy work for church 
fairs, home adornment, pleasure, and profit to all. 
Wholesale prices. Agents wanted. Send two stamps 
for 64-page catalogue. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


00K AoENre! Address A. D. Worthington & 
Co., H ord, Ct., for circular of the most popu- 
lar and eesti books. 











AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 atyies of 
iain ae information free. Address H. D. 
ANLE , 40 Washington 8t., Boston, a 

r Wook. nts wanted everywhere. For 
ottat 2e ce. WALKER, Dayton, 0, 





Send Sore articulars. Catalogue free. 

LBE eH NASON &CO., 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
200 @ month to ents everywhere. Address 
$ Excelsior M’ «» 151 Mich.Av., Chicago, Ill. 


B5 to B20 Pr ees Soe es ae 


CLUB AGENTS .oifon fo raise clubs is The 











House eo an ilustrated “m nth for parlor and 
tenes. Ha year. Big pay for clubs. Tite now 
Outfi At lie.C. F. WINGATE, Publisher, 62 John st., N.¥ 











EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have oi hter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, for lars o 

Western Institutions—The yours le ies’ Atheneum 
(a Lon plhnpey # for on hey ng op ene Dinoi 
servatory of & Ameren ‘eat Musical College). Un- 
surpassed inh me a ddress 

D. SANDERS, Superintenden: 
SACHSONVILEE: IL. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 

TUTE for Ladies and Gentlemen. $194 per year for 

, with common English. To peepee: for college, 

for business, or om | — Fifteen teachers. Six courses 

or study. =e ' Worins Sept. 2d. Christian, but not 
sectarian. G, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 











15th of November Second Quarter begins and 
new classes are formed — oe River Institute, 


Claverack, Columbia > ss N. 
Address yALONZO FLACK, Pa.D. 
TEACHERS wanting positions pexs session see 
Deman 


“ American School eet 's’’ App. 
forteacners now good. J W. Schermerhorn, 14Bond st. 








OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 


Bridgeport, Ct. Address MIss EMILY NELSON. 








TRAVEL. 
Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY’S 
MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 
EW YORK AND HAVER 

The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the 
Continent (veins more southerly than any Logmen) will 
sail from D -. 0. wt Nortn River = Ry 
. 2 ARIS. nhesnez. urday. “Oot. 30th. 
EK, Faretele, Saturda Novel 13th. 
FRANCE, Trudelle, Ly 

PRICF OF PASSAGE LD (ineluding wine): 

120, according to accommoda- 

. Third cabin. $40. 





ers ein thus * do not aX, ane ar, ae 
roadway 


PT 2 eee et eet tl 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 
————————— 








ST. LOUIS, 
FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH Sts. 
LAVEILLE, WARNER &CO., Proprietors. 
Durin past year this Hotel has been 


thoro ugly sritenteuey aay, 2 to bottont 


he at-cinge inal res is "located, near the 


see ment. the ables are — oe incep 


fist ser tttaje ta phe RES 


the city fe es and gentlemen. 


i 
Rows 





250s iiteaten see 
$350 sulne SS ite RoRa ac te 


tree. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, 
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School ‘nd’ College. 


Tue higher education of women does not 
appear to be very generously provided for in 
Canada. Ina recent lecture, Principal Daw- 
son, of McGill College, Montreal, said: 

“Ido not think possible or desirable, in 
the existing state of our colleges and univers- 
ities, to send young women to compete in 
them with young men. Iam aware that in 
some parts of America this is done with a cer- 
tain degree of success, but pot the highest 
success, No doubt, under good regulations, 
young men and young women may attend the 
same classes ; but there are many serious diffi- 
culties even in this, especially on the side of 
the women, and the two sexes cannot be ad- 
vantageously subjected to the same examina- 
tions. Nor isit desirable that young women 
should be confined to the somewhat harsh aud 
bald curriculum now provided for young men, 
Aneconomy might, however, be secured by 
employing, as at present, profeesors in our 
universities to deliver courses of lectures to 
youpg women in separate institutions. Our 
staff of teachers in our universities is as yet 
scarcely large enough to afford all that is re- 
quired. Beyond what can be done in this way 
special professors must be employed; and, to 
secure the best men or women for the work, 
adequate salaries must be provided. This at 
present renders it impossible to establish well- 
appointed colleges for women except in the 
largest seats of populationand near to our ex- 
isting universities, or where large endowments 
have been given forthe purpose. We havenot 
at this moment such a college as our ideal de- 
mandsin Cavada. Our Ladies’ Associations 
are at present an excellent substitute ; but only 
a substitute, since they cannot sustain a regu- 
lar and continuous course of study.’’ 





...-[t is no longer sufficient for children in 
Saxony to attend school until they are four- 
teen years old. Until they are seventeen they 
must continue to receive instruction in the 
evenings or on Sundays. The number of les- 
sons ranges weekly from two to six, according 
to the previous proficiency of the pupil. De- 
fault is punished by fine or imprisonment. 
Pupils who atténd private schools recognized 
by the state are held to be complying with the 
law. Up to the age of seventeen a child’s 
education is superintended by the state; at 
nineteen the child, if a boy, enters the active 
army ; after serving for three years he'is rele- 
gated first to the reserve, next to the Land- 
wehr, then to the Landsturm; and not until 
he arrives at the mature age of forty-two can 
he call himself a free man. 


---The whole number of students in the 
Boston University, in all departments, is 745— 
viz, Theology, 27; Law, 54; Medicine, 30; 
Oratory, 126. There are a large number in the 
preparatory department. This institution, 
which is still young, has had a remarkable 
prosperity. 

--eeThere is scarcely a single village in 
Japan without a school. According to a 
recent census, the number of scholars between 
six and thirteen in the empire, is 3,598,596. 
That is a very fair figure fora population of 
33,000,000 and is far better than many Chris- 
tian countries can show. 


--A Swedish Lutheran college has been 
opened at Rock Island, Ill., by the Augustana 
Lutheran Synod. It has accommodations for 
one hundred students. Over ninety students 
have entered since the opening, Sept. 234. 
Instruction is to be given both in the English 
and Scandinavian languages 


-- «Tbe Freshman class in the University of 
Wisconsin numbers 81. One hundred and 
forty one have been added to the institution. 
Science Hall, 176x126 feet, is well under way, 
and promises to equal in the facilities afford- 
ed to instruction in the physical sciences any 
similar building in the country. 


.... Kentucky is to have a state educational 
convention in November, which will be occu- 
pied chiefly by consideration” of the needs of 
the colored children. The public fund for 
their education amounts to only about 30 cents 
a year for each pupil, which in a district of 50 
scholars furnishes but $15 for the year. 


eeeethe Free University of Paris, which is 
to be established by the Roman Catholic 
Church, under the provisions of the-new edu- 
cational law, will be opened in November. It 
will comprise schools of law, letters, and 
science. 


...-Prof. M. Stuart Phelps, of Yale College, 
bas accepted the professorship of intellectual 
philosophy at Middlebury College, Vt., and 
will commence his work there with the winter 
term. 


...sRutgers Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has fifty-five students in 
attendance, The college has never opened 
better. Over two hundred students are in at- 
tendance. 

--eThe first occupant of the chair of Chi- 
nese literature in Oxford University will, it is 
said, be the Rev. James Legge, LL.D., late of 
Hwvg Kong. 

«..eThe Cincinnati Wesleyan College has 
had a most encouraging opening. One hun- 


dred and seventy-five young women are en- 
rolled in the various departments. 





The Siuuday-sehiool. 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 7TH. 


THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT.—Jomn xvi, 
7—14, 


Tue work of the Spirit, as presented In this 
lesson, may be considered 


1, As InproatEep sy His Titzes (v. 7, 13). 

2. As InproaTeD By His Aors (vy. 8—14). 

1. As InpicaTep By His T1t1zs (v. 7, 13).— 
He is called the Comforter. The same title is 
given him in John xiv, 16, 26; xv, 26. The 
original title in these texts is not unfrequently 
transferred into theological writings. It is 
Paraclete. This term signifies one called to the 
side of another; especially one called to the 
side of a criminal, or one involved in legal 
troubles, and who comes as a counselor or 
advocate. This term occurs in I John, 
fi, 1, where it applies to Jesus in his 
work for us with the Father. Here it is 
well rendered Advocate, for that is the 
relation in which he there appears for us. 
The very natural result of such help is com- 
fort to the one helped. Jesus, when beside 
his disciples in the flesh, was a Comforter; 
henee, he calls the Spirit who was to succeed 
bim “ another Comforter” (John xiv, 16), This 
title expresses, therefore, a similar and con- 
joint action of the Holy Spirit and Jesus for 
the guidance, protection, comfort, and final 
salvation of the believer. 

Bat he is called “the Spirit of trath” 
(v. 13). The same title is given in John xiv, 
17; xv, 26. John in his epistle puts the 
Spirit of truth in contrast with the spirit of 
error (I John iv, 6). This title, therefore, de- 
notes the Spirit in whom is no error and whose 
teachings present truth (1) as it is embodied 
and concentered in Christ; (2) as it is dis- 
closed in the Sacred Scriptures, of which this 
Spirit is the author (II Pet. i, 21). The work 
indicated by this title is, then, the revealing, 
unfolding, and applying of truth. But his 
work may be considered 

2. As InpicaTeD By His Acts (y. 8—14).— 
His titles sufficiently cover his work, and mary 
other aspects are presented in other scriptures ; 
but in this lesson we see (1) His work for the 
world. This is a work of reproving, or con- 

vincing men of the world upon the sabject of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. Upon 
these three points the world lies insensible, 
and, therefore, cares not for him who can de- 
liver from sin. But we see (2) Hie work for the 
disciples. Jesus taught them many things ; but 
he had much to say which they could not re- 
ceive at that time. To close up this instrue- 
tion was an appointed work of the Spirit. He 
was also to guide into “all truth.” ** What- 
soever he shall bear ’’-—-bearing or redemption, 
or needed by the disciples—he was to make 
known. How comprehensive his ability is we 
see from I Cor. ii, 9-11. “ Things to come,’’ 
also, were to be revealed ; and what Jesus had 
sald was to be by him recalled to their treach- 
erous memories (John xiv, 26). With the 
disciples this Comforter was to abide forever 
(John xiv, 16). But we see (3) His work for Jesus. 
‘*He shall glorify me,’’ said the Lord, and 
this was to be done by showing Christ’s work 
and his proffers unto men. Thus the soul, 
made conscious of its sin, yearning for right- 
eousness, and dreading the judgment, rejoices 
to see Christ as his and glorifies his new-found 
Saviour. 

Encouragement for all to seek this work for 
themselves is given by our Lord in Luke xi, 
11—138. The cantions concerning the treatment 
of the Spirit and of his work are given in “. 
iv, 30; I Thess. v, 19. 





....A great practical question just now is: 
What. use of the lesson for the day sball be 
made by pastors in their public ministrations ? 
Upon this general subject The Sunday-school 
Times very wisely comments, as follows: 

“The pastor who at this day ignores the 
social Bible study of bis people oa & power- 
ful agency of influence over bis people. He 
who discreetly notes that study and makes 
wise reference to it in his tie 7% services in- 
creases his power for good. It is not neces. 
sary—it would perhaps not be well—that be 
should preach reyularly on the passage studied 
in the school. He need not uniformly read 
that passage from the pulpit. But he can 
have it in mind—he ought to do so—and by 
timely reference to some of its truths, or quo- 
tation of its words, or use of its illustrations 
he can enforce more positively the special 
truth he is pressing for the hour, and in so 
doing freshen bis hold on all who are studying 
that lesson. 

‘There is rarely a good sermon preached 
which could not be made more effective for 
the average congregation by some reference to 
the International Lesson for the day. If the 
country was at war, or in the excitement of a 
great popular election, or in the activities of a 
centennial; if.a great national disaster or 
some cause for general rejoicing impresses 
well-nigh all minds alike, a pastor would be 
likely to make incidental reference in his pul- 

it services to the lessons of the event. There 
fs more reason why he should similarly avail 
himself of the great themes of Bible study 
for the week of the Christian world, 





<es.In the Brooklyn Normal Class ote HL 





Vincent is doing an excellent work. In his 
address on “The Domestic Element in the 
Sunday-school’’ he made the following judi" 
sious appeal : 

“Let the type of the school be home. And 
the superintendent should stand up in his 
school like a great, loving, devoted father in 
the midst of his family. These elements of 
home-life should be developed to their highest 
degree, making the place comfortable, attract- 
ive, beautiful; embracing parents and their 
children. The aim should be biblical, spir- 
itual, practical education, that members may 
be ied to useful lives and a blessed eternity. 
The atmosphere of every school should be 
that of reverence, faith, cheerfulness, sym- 
pathy, freedom, and divine love. There 
sho be no orphans in the Sunday-school. 
Tbose who have no other home should be 
made to feel that they have one left here. 
Cultivate for the school the conditions and 
relations which give home its peculiar power ; 
make a wise use of the experience of life 
among the pupils; instill a bome spirit and 
attachment within itself; turn all its con- 
fidences, affections, afflictions, and separations 
to a good account.” J 


«++«Zhe Sunday-school Ohronicle, of London, 
contains an obituary notice of Mr. James 
Nelson, a prominent superintendent of that 
city. The notice, in describing his character, 
makes so beautiful a presentation of the ideal 
officer that we insert it for consideration by 
all who would study the masters and thereby 
excel: 


**He was one of those manly, loving men 
that combine womanly gentieness and tact 
with the firmness of a true commander. He 
was 4 disciplinarian, though loving and tender. 
Combined with these qualities he was one who 
would leave no stone unturned the turning of 
which would advance the work in which he 
Was engaged. He was willing to learn from 
any One and readily laid hold of and carried 
out suggestions from practical persons. That 
he was appreciated and loved is evident, in 
that he was followed to his last home, in addi- 
tion to relatives, by the officers of the church 
and school, representatives from the Young 
Men’s Bible Class, and by nearly 1,000 of the 
teachers and scholars, headed by the Young 
Women’s Class.” 


----Mr. W. Jolly, one of Her Majesty’s in- 
spectors of schools in Scotland, in his last gen- 
eral report pleads earnestly for school-rooms 
which shall themselves be goodteachers. His 
appeal is worthy of consideration by every 
Sunday-school organization. He says: 


“The passive education of taste is carried 
on by the surroundings of the child in school, 
by the school-room, the furniture, the arrange- 
ments, the decorations, by the teacher, his 
fellows, and the insensible effect of the whole 
work and teaching, all of which influences 
permeate his being and elevate or depress his 
nature, whether active training is carried on or 
not. ence the importance, among other 
things, of making our school-rooms the sweet 
and tasteful places which they can be made— 
potent educators of this higher part of our 
children’s nature.”’ 


....In the matter of tabulating th e Sunday- 
school work St. Louis, Mo., must be accorded 
the palm. They have issued their statistics in 
an elaborately-detailed form, covering a sheet 
28x18 inches, the whole printed in a large, dis, 
tinct type. The schools are grouped denom-. 
inationally ; and in each case thereis given the 
name, location, superintendent, date of organ- 
ization, numerical statistics, name of church 
by which sustained, name of pastor, and sta- 
tistics of the church. A sort of appendix 
gives the population and other facts of interest 
of several of the states and cities. Altogether, 
this ‘is one of the most valuable statistical 
issues we have seen. 


..-»-The Sunday-school Union of  Liver- 
pool, England, has just held its Seventh An- 
nual Musical Festival. Over one thousand 
scholars, selected from forty-seven schools, 
composed the grand chorus for the occasion. 
The programme was varied, but included 
several compositions of a high order. This 
Union has made a specialty of improving the 
singing in its schools. Not to vocal perform- 
ance merely have they given attention, but 
also to the character of words and musie used. 
Their report speaks of forty rehearsals for this 
great concert. Just here comes the burden 
and, doubtless, much incidental interference 
with true school work. 


.... Reports from many directions indicate a 
very general observance of the days of prayer 
for Sunday-schools. AJl must, however, be- 
ware of feeling that the duty is now done and 
that nothing now remains but to wait for re- 
sults. “Keep on praying’’ is good counsel 
just now; and accompany the praying with 
consecrated toil. The days of prayer suffice 
to break the enemy’s lines. The victorious 
ebarge and final triumph await us. 


....Dr. Deems says—and allin the Sunday- 
school should say the same thing—as follows: 


‘The superintendent is the chief sub-pas- 
tor, under whcm all the teachers are made 
sub-pastors. No one should held any position 
of government or instruction in any church 
Sunday-school who is not devoted to the work 
of saving souls and heartily in a 
the pastor of that particular church his 
work’s sake,” ; 








«eeeThe London Missionary Chronicle con- 
tains a letter from Rev. Albert Pearse review- 
ing his labors on the Society Islands during a 
period of four years. He was first stationed 
on the little island of Borabora, where he had 
the difficulties of the language to contend 
with. From the first, however, he read hymns 
to the people, in the course of a few weeks 
the Scriptures, and after the fourth month 
was able to write and read a prayer and a ser- 
mon weekly. He at once entered heartily into 
the school work. Soon the number of chil- 
dren was doubled. The scholars made their 
own desks and the teachers taught gratui- 
tously. Among the people he found low views 
of sin. They dreaded its exposure, but not its 
guilt, Numerous exclusions became necessary. 
Nevertheless, through the conversion of young 
people, the churchmembership grew from 246 
to 308. The preachers’ class was the most in- 
teresting part of Mr. Pearse’s labors. Twenty 
had passed through it or were still in it when he 
left the island. Every Sunday evening they 
were gathered in Bible class and several hours 
during the week were devoted to the criticism 
of sermons and sketches. The religion of 
the people has more fear in it than joy, nor is 
there that mental conflict in turning from sin 
to righteousness which isso often found in 
older Christian lands. As time elapses, how- 
ever, and education goes on heathen fears 
and customs lose their hold and the Christian 
life assumes its normal aspects. Mr. Pearse 
has now been transferred to the larger island, 
Raiatea, and placed in charge of the Training 
Institution. A careful study of the Scriptures 
and much practical exercise in the making of 
discourses mark the somewhat original school 
plan and give promise of excellent native 
preachers in the future. 


...-On Seneca Reservation, which is situated 
in the Western part of New York, there is a 
settlement of about 70 families who are still 
heathens. They annually sacrifice a white 
dog to the Great Ruler of the Universe, and 
keep up their old feasts—perhaps more as rec- 
reations than as religious rites. On Sundays, 
when they can have no business intercourse 
with their white neighbors, they meet to 
engage in games of various kinds. The un- 
just sale of their lands near Buffalo, in 1843, 
for which some of their Christian countrymen 
were in part responsible, so embittered their 
minds against Christianity that they resolved, 
op moving to their new home, never to mingle 
socially with those of their tribe who had 
become Christian. Rev. Asher Wright, the 
devoted missionary to the Senecas, won these 
prejudiced Indians so far by his kindness that 
they were accustomed to confess that, whatever 
the Christian religion might have done for 
others, it had not hurt Mr. Wright. Before his 
death he succeeded in gaining some further 
access to them by establishing week-day and 
Sunday-schools for theirchildren. His widow 
now writes to the Foreign Missionary that she 
has driven the wedge in a little further, by in- 
stituting an industrial school for the women. 
After holding back for a while in suspicion, 
they have mostly joined it, and hear the Scrip- 
tures read and prayers offered in the Seneca 
language. The prejudice is, however, still so 
strong that no site can be procured for the 
larger building now required. 


....The Episcopal Mission among the Yank- 
tons in Dacotah has an excellent supporter, 
John Ree by name, of whom so: .¢ account is 
given in Spirit of Missions. Some years ago 
this Indian made the resolution, so difficult for 
one of his race, to go to work like his white 
neighbors. He built himself a log-hut, rather 
superior to thpse ordinarily seen on the 
frontiers, furnished it in civilized fashion, 
purchased farming implements, and, instead 
of allowing his wife and daughters to pack the 
wood and water on their backs, took this work 
upon himself. His example was largely fol- 
lowed by his Indian neighbors, and now they 
have 250 log-honses, some of them more com. 
fortable than the cabins of white settlers. Re- 
cently John Ree was elected chief of a portion 
of his tribe; but, contrary to all the traditions 
of Indian pride, told the missionary that he 
would continue in his office of church sexton, 
washing and sweeping the floor, until he 
removed to the settlement where his chief: 
tainship was henceforth to be exercised. 
There he will be a valuable help to the church. 


.-.-A Wesleyan missionary stationed at 
Point de Galle mentions several interesting 
facts in connection with the revival of Budd- 
hism in Ceylon. The drinking of arrack has 
been largely diminished, through Buddbist in- 
fluence. The Buddbist Sundays, or ‘ Poga” 
days, which occur four times a month, on the 
days of the moon’s changes, are now strictly 
observed, so that nothing can be bought in 
Buddhist shops on those days. The Buddhist 
schools, through the superior English instruc- 
tion which they give, have completely dis- 








] tanced the mission schools, which teach both 


Singhalese and English. The Buddhist pop- 
ulation, with their watchword, “‘ anvihilation 

is our salvation,” are giving very little ear to 

the Gospel. 


..--After the annexation of the Fiji Islands 
to Great Britain, the ex-king made a voyage to 
Australia, at the invitation of the governor of 
New South Wales. His company, on their re- 
turn, brought the measles with them, which 
soon assumed the proportions of a terrible 
plague. The Native Church (Wesleyan) has 
exhibited much self-sacrifice toward the sick 
and given many instances of a happy departure. 
It has lost a great part of its membership and 
its resources baye been seriously crippled. 
The rumor was spread by unfriendly white 
settlers that the English Government was to 
blame for the plague; but their efforts have 
met with little success among the people and 
no disturbance has been excited. 


...eThe United Presbyterian Mission in the 
Rajputana, India, has grown very satisfacto- 
rily since the famine of 1869-70. Much help 
was extended et that time to the perishing 
people by the Church at home and 5 orphan- 
ages were established. There are now 7 prin- 
cipal stations, 9 ordained European mission- 
aries, 5 European medical missionaries, 5 Eu- 
ropean catechists and female teachers, 21 na- 
tive evangelists and colporteurs, 94 native 
teachers, 145 native communicants, 371 or- 
phans and 3,350 scholars attending the day 
schools. This is the only Christian mission in 
the Rajputana, which has a population of from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000. 


....Mr, Cleveland, in Spirit of Missions, 
describes the new Episcopal station among 
the Sioux at Spotted Tail Agency, Nebraska, 
This agency is 150 miles due north from Sid- 
ney, the nearest town on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. The mission house is being erected 
within the stockade and the chapel outside. 
The famous Black Hills are in full view. The 
new school will giveinstruction to the children 
of about 300 white and half-breed families. The 
Indians, whose camps are several miles distant, 
number about 8,000 and are favorably disposed 
toward the missionary. 


-.»e Lhe special interest in the Siamese Mis- 
sion of the American Baptist Union still con- 
tinues. Dr. Dean, who is now 68 years of age, 
is the only foreign misstonary on the ground 
and depends entirely upon native assistance 
in carrying on his growing work. At Ku" 
Buang, where a church was organized last 
year, 12 Chinese were recently baptized. At 
Banplasoi the Lord’s Supper was administered 
to 100 communicants, and 25 or 30 Chinese 
declared themselves desirous of baptism, but 
bave been put on further probation. 


..e-Dr. Seelye, in his “ Lectures on Chris- 
tian Missions,’’ says, very justly: 

‘*It is not simply a question for the Church 
whether missions are a hopeful means for the 
salvation of the world. Her own salvation is 
intimately involved in the missionary cause. 
Fancying that she is the elect, with no mission 
to work for the extension of His kingdom, but 
only to wait till be shall appear, she has reason 
to look well to her own state, lest she herself 
become a reprobate and a castaway.”’ 

..»- Although the massacre of Protestants at 
Acapulco, Mexico, has for the time broken up 
the evangelical work in that city, the Gospel 
is being zealously preached in a number of 
the neighboring towns. Mr. Diaz, the leader 
of Protestants, who was wounded at the time 
of the riot, has since succeeded in organizing 
several churches and hopes ere long to return 
to Acapulco. 


....The latest news received from the Scotch 
Livingstonia Mission reported them at Algoa 
Bay on July 3d, whence they expected to reach 
the Zambesi River in about 10days. The party 
consisted of 8 Europeans, 8 native interpret- 
ers, and a native assistant seaman. 


«seeThe Wesleyan Mission on the Sabo 
Coast, Africa, which has been actively re- 
sumed since the close of the Ashanti war, is 
making encouraging progress, especially in 
the matter of schools. 


...-1n Holland open-air missionary meetings 
are becoming popular. Three were held dur- 
ing the past year, and were addressed by 
speakers of all denominations, a union which 
is unusual in that country. 


-»esDuring the month of September 9 men 
and women connected with the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union sailed totheir respective 
fields of labor. In October 4 more embarked 
at San Francisco for Japan and China, 


.»..The Free Church Record estimates that 
outside the bounds of Christendom there. are 
4,000 centers of Christian work and Gospel- 
teaching, 2,500 congregations, 278,000 com- 
municants, and 1,350,000 nominal Christians. 


..«- The Free Church Record reports the recent 
baptism of 8 adult Jews in London and 8 at 
Constantinople, in connection with the Free 





Church Mission. 
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BAPTIST. 

ARGOW, Wus., Albany, N. Y., accepts call of 
German Baptist ch., Berlin, Canada. 

BALDWIN, J. R., Independence, Kansas, re- 
signs and settles at Pleasanton, Kansas. 

BAYLISS, Ep. E., Virden, Ill, called to 
Beaumont-st., Chicago, Ml. 

BECKFORD, Cuarence A., graduate of Bates 
Theo, Sem., ord. at Greenwich-st., Provi- 
dence, R. L., Oct. 20th. 

BIGGS, J. D., Louisiana, Mo., accepts call to 
Springfield, Mo. 

COFFEY, T. C., Upper Alton, Ill., accepts call 
to Kirkwood, Mo. 

= * ee becomes pastor at Kingsbury, 


CORDS, H. A., D.D., inst. at South Baptist ch., 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 7th. 


pass H. E., accepts call to Cherry Valley, 


GLEASON, T. C., accepts call to North Con- 
way, N. H. 

GUILD, H. A., Pana, MI11., resigns. 

HATCH, L. B., Edgartown, accepts call to 
South Abingdon, Mass, 

HAYNES, D. C., Lewiston, Me., called to 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 

HOUGHTALING, A. P., Amesbury, Masza., 
resigns. - 

JONES, J. WM., accepts call to Ashland, Va. 

KELSAY, R. B., Passaic, N. J., accepts call to 
6th-ave., Brooklyn. 


— D. C., accepts call to Warwick, 


MALVERN, J., Chicago, accepts call to Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

PORTER, E. W., Bath, Me., accepts call to 
Lowell, Mass. 

PRATT, 8. H., Syracuse, N. Y., called to 
Lowell, Mass. 

ROBEY, G. W., associate editor of Baptist 

con, accepts call to Bedford, Iowa. 

STUBBERT, W. F., D.D., Bloomfield, N. J., 
resigns, to take effect Jan. 1st. 

TERRIS, J. M., Dubuque, Iowa, unites with 
the Methodists, 

YEOMAN, J. H., supplies East Barrington. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ABBOTT, J. J., Yarmouth, Me., resigns, 

ATWOOD, E. T., tet of Oberlin, accepts 
call to Arcade, N. Y. 

BACON, E. W., accepts call to Springfield, [11. 

BOSWORTH, W. H., Cincinnati, called to 
Woodford’s Corner, Deering, Me. 

CASE, A. M., Wauwatosa, accepts call to 
Sharon, Wis. 

CHILDS, J. H., ord. and inst. at Byfield, Mass., 
Oct. 7th. 

CLARK, E. B., Chicopee, Mass., dismissed. 

COBB, Joun, Medford, Mass., called to Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 

EDWARDS, RricHarD, Normal, called to 
Princeton, Tl. 

GOODWIN, H. M., Rockford, Ill, accepts 
chair of moral philosopby and English 
literature in Olivet College. 

GREGORY, Lewis, West Amesbury, Mass., 
accepts call to Lincoln, Neb. 

HILL, Cuas. I., Ansonia, Conn., resigns. 

HOLYOKE, Cu. G., called to Wilton, Me. 

LITTLE, Cxas., supplies church in Lewis, 
Iowa, for one year. 

‘om. Tos. N., supplies at Sanford Corner, 

e 

MATHEWS, 8. 8., Wilmington, Mass., resigns. 

NORRIS, J. 8., closes Jabor at Hammond and 
goes to Mondovi, Wis. 

PRATT, G. H., Seabrook, N. H., accepts call 
to Cragham, Mass. 

SAFFORD,W. E., accepts call to Hudson, Wis. 

THOMAS, R. D., Kooxyille, Tenn., accepts 
call to the Welsh ch., Columbus, O, 

WINSLOW, Jacos, ord., Dover, O., 7th inst. 

WRIGHT, W. E. C., Philadelphia, Penn., inst, 
at Danvers, Mass., 12th inst. 

WRIGHT, C. D., Avoca, lowa, resigns, 


GERMAN REFORMED, 


BACHER, T. J., inst. at Tuscarawas, O. 

FORBERG, J. E., inst. at Milwaukee, Wis. 

HOFFHEINS, Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

JUDT, Fr., Olney, Ill., resigns. 

LOUCKS, M., takes charge of mission at 
Somerset, O. 

SCHADE, A., accepts call to Bucyrus, O. 

WIERS, N., accepts call to New Bavaria, 
Henry Co., O. o 

WISNER, CHRIsTIAN, leaves Presb. ch., and 
accepts call to Ref. ch., Upper Sandusky, O, 


LUTHERAN. 
BRIGHT, J. A., ord. by Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. 


FISCHER, W. E., ord. by Central Pennsylva- 
nia Synod. 

FLECK, dH. R., Mechanicsburg, accepts call to 
Stone church, Northumberland 0., Pa, 
GERNDT, L. H., Newark, N. J., appointed 

chaplain at Ward’s Island, N. ¥. 
HOUSEMAN, J. H., ord. by Pittsburgh Synod, 
LAMPE, F. C. H., inst. at Warren, WarrenCo., 
Pa., Oct, 3d. 
PARSON, G., Hanover, Pa., removes to Wil 
liamsport, Pa. 
REED, D. E., dismissed from Central 
vania Synod to that of Pittsburgh. 





RYDHOLM, C. P., Burlington, Iowa, removed 
to a ouien Cal, 
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A. M. eall to Brandonville 
SMITH, 02,0 ve 9 


THOLE, W., inst. at Danforth, Il, Oct. 10th. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
LEARNED, N. M., a Conference, trans- 
ferred to St. Paul, Minn. 
TUTTLE, G. M., Vermont Conference, sup- 
plies church at Morning Sun, Iowa. 
WILLING, W. C., presiding elder of Joliet 
District, Rock River Conference, appoint- 
ed to Langley-ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BELL, 8. B., D. D. te orig es Cal., 
accepts call to Mansfield, N 

BRADFORD, D.G., Lafayette, Ind., dismissed. 

BROOKS, Watrer A., ord. and inst. at Pros- 
pect-st., Trenton, N. J., Oct. 14th. 

BRUECHERT, F. H. W., Lansing, Iowa, ac- 
cepts call to Nauvoo, Ill. 

CORBETT, H. M., Munson, IIl., resigns. 

DAYTON, B. B., Geneva, N. Y., becomes 
home missionary to Colorado. 

DICKEY, Cuas. A., D.D., St. Louis, Mo., ac- 
cepts call to Calvary Presbyterian ch., Pa. 

DUDLEY, A. 8., Zanesville, O., returns to Lane 
Seminary ch. 

EADIE, W. E., ord. and inst. pastor of United 
Presbyterian ch., Baltimore, Oct. 19th 

GIBSON, R. P.,,Silver’s Spring, Pevn., ‘ais- 
missed. P.-0. address Hobart, N. Y. 

HAZARD, O. H., Freedom Plains, succeeds 
Rey. E. P. Roe at Highland Falls, N.Y. 

HINDMAN, D. R., Memphis, Mo., resigns. 

HOLMES, H. H. B., Quincy, IIL, resigns. 

JENISON, Jos. F., Presbytery of Newark, 
dismissed to that of Philadelphia North. 

JOHNSTON, J. W., Yorktown, N. Y., dis- 
missed. 

LATIMER, T. D., ord. at Atlanta, Ga. 

ey G. F., accepts call to Prairie du 
ac, Wis. 

MoVEY, Jou, inst. at Binghamton, N. Y., 
Oct.’ 11th. 

MoVITTY, J. W., Harmonsburgh, Penn., dis- 
missed. 

MITCHELL, Francis, ord. and inst. at New 
Bloomfield, Mo. 

ee GorpDoN, Pa., called to North New 

ork. 


MOORE, A. D., Nortbumberland, Pa., resigns. 

NICKERSON, N. F., = and inst. at Evans 
Mills, N. a Oct. 7 

PATCH, Geo. B., cone call to Eastern ch., 
Washington, D.C. 

a D. H. i inst. at Penn 

Yan, N. Y., 12th 

PLUMLY, G. S., alates N. J., resigns, to 
take etfect Jan. Ist. 

POLLOCK, R. H., Wooster, O., resigns. 

PRIEST, J. Appison, D.D., accepts call to 
Newto ton, 2 

PRIME, WENDELL, Newburgh, N. Y, dis- 
missed. 

REED, Artur, Medina, Ohio, called to Hills- 
dale, Micb 

REED, G. M., called to Hayesville, O. 

SHAIFFER, G. W., accepts call te North 
Branch ch., Mass. 

SHULER, L. T., First Wantage, N. J., dis- 
missed. 

SKINNER, Jas. A., Cleveland, O., ——_— 
superintendent ‘of colportage for State of 
New York, 

STRICKLAND, W. P., eng inst. at Bridge- 
hampton, N. Y., Oct. 

pale sega J. 8, armel Pa., died, Oct. 

th. 


SWAN, B., Oyster Bay, L. L, resigns, on ac- 
count of ill health. 

TAYLOR, W. Howett, Greenpoint, L. L, re- 
signs, on account of ill health. 

TERRETT, Ws. R., Amenia, N. Y., resigns. 

wy Ws. K., ord. and inst, at Medina, 

VAN SLYKE, E., Stamford, Conn., dis- 
missed. 


WILLIAMS, A., inst. at gene ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn., 5th inst. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ATWELL, J. 8., inst. rector of St. Philip’s, 
New York, 10th inst. 
BRITTON, J. B., Urbana, O., resigns. 
FISKE, C. C., New York rectorship 
at North Plainfield, N.J 
GEE, V. O., Bryan, Texas, accepts call to 
Cnurch of Good Shepherd, Memphis, Tenn, 
HAMMOND, J. P., Omaha, Neb., accepts rec- 
torsbip of King and Queen ‘Parish, Md. 
MENDENHALL, J. K., Washington, accepts 
call to Bethlehem, Penn. 
POWERS, H. N., St. John’s, Chicago, Ill 
resigns. 
a” A. U., accepts call to Edgewater, 


THROOP, W. H., graduate of Nashotah Theo, 4 


Sem., accepts call to St. James’s, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

WARNER, G. K., accepts rectorship of St, 
James's, Baltimore, Md. 

ZIEGLER, Pavt, inst. at Lawrence, Kan. 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 


DICKSON, Henry R., Yorkville, 8. C., accepts 
call to First Dutch Ref. ch., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 

RIES, Geo. A., graduate Theo. Sem., New 
Poser, accepts call to Lawyersville, 


RILEY, Rev. Dr., 34th-st., N. ¥., accepts call 
to Buffalo, N. Y. 
UNITARIAN, 


BURTON, W. 8., Clinton, Mass., resigns, to 
take effect Jan, 1s 1st. 





Dansuny News: “Four wild pigeons and 
seventy-five men with guns passed north Sat- 
urday afternoon.” 


eesAll flies are very wise. No one ever 
knows, as he sits in a doze, how much a fly 
knows that alights on his nose, till he levels 
the blows, when away the fly goes. 


eeeeA young lady asked a book-store clerk, 
the other day, if he had ‘*‘Festus.” ‘‘ No,” 
replied the clerk; “but I'm afraid a boil is 
coming on the back of my neck.”’ 


--.."* The prisoner at the bar seems to have 
a very smooth face,” said a spectator to the 
jailer. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the jailer; ‘the was 
ironed just before he was brought in.” 


-ee- Courier-Journal; “People who hate New 
Englanders may be interested in knowing that 
the whistle at the locomotive works in Man- 
chester, N. H., can be heard ten miles.’’ 


....A gentleman was examining an umbrella 
and commenting upon its fine quality. “Yes,” 
said a person present, “he fancies everything 
he sees.” “ And,’? added a third party, “is 
inclined to seize everything he fancies.’’ 


.-..°*Pa, I guess our man Ralph is a good 
Christian.” ‘How so, my boy?” ‘Why, 
Pa, I read in the Bible that the wicked shall 
not live out half his days; and Ralph says he 
has lived out ever since he was a little boy.” 


-..- Enfant terrible (after contemplating vis- 
itor for some time): Oh! Mr. Brown, let’s 
have a game. We’ve gota whacking big 
sponge upstairs. I wish you’d sponge on Pa 
now. It'd besuch fun! He says you always 
do at theclub.’’ Tableau/ 


....-Remarking that Louisa Alcott has made 
$60,000 by her pen, The Courier-Journal perti- 
nently asks: ‘‘ Now, girls, suppose Louisa had 
spent her time in selecting striped stockings 
and learning to pin her dress back ridiculous- 
ly, how much of that $60,000 do you suppose 
she would have had to-day ?” 


...-Dickens and Thackeray were walking in 
Covent Market one day, when they came to a 
place where there were two piles of oysters in 
a window, one pile being marked ninepence a 
dozen and the othersixpence a dozen. Thack- 
eray stood with his hands behind him, and said 
to Dickens: ‘‘How they must hate each 
other.” 


«.»-A few Sundays ago a young Unitarian 
became drowsy at church, and, putting his 
head on his father’s lap, closed his eyes. Just 
as he seemed to be fairly gone, the preacher 
said: “Every man has at least one drop of 
Adam’s bloodin his veins.”? And at this the 
small boy rose up to whisper: ‘‘ Papa, Adam 
must have been a mighty big man.”’ 


....A. step-daughter by the name of Rose 
sued her late mother’s husband for breach of 
promise of marriage: 

Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell him that wastes his time and me 
That now he knows— 

When I| resemble me to she— 

How sweet a Pa he seems to be! 


....A provincial paper says a witness was 
asked by a county court judge, recently: ‘Did 
you go to the party yourself?” Witness: 
‘* Yes, sir.” Judge: ‘And what did he say 
to you?” Witness: “He told me to go to 
the devil, sir.” “And so,’ cays the Judge, 
quietly taking a pinch of snuff, with a roguish 
smile, ‘you came to the county court!” 
Many a true word spoken in jest. 


...-A youthful clergyman, who recently 
went forth to enlighten the ignorant, while 
dealing with the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
was anxious to show how dearly the parent 
loved bis child. Drawinghimself together and 
putting on his most sober looks, he dilated on 
the killing of the fatted calf, The climax was 
as follows: “I shouldn’t wonder if the father 
had kept that calf for years, awaiting the return 
of his son.” 


..eeThe husband and wife had arranged that 
when one was drunk the other should work, 
thus keeping on every other day. But once 
John kept drunk for three days, and came 
home in distress. ‘‘ And what are you crying 
about ?” asked his helpmate. ‘*Oh! I feel so 
unhappy,” cried John. ‘‘Unhappy! And 
you’ve been drunk, while I’ve been working, 
ever since day before yesterday. Do you ex- 
pect to be an angel?” 


.»»-As & Montpelier lady nimbly plied her 
needle around the ragged edges of a coat 
which her “better half” had worn at a prayer- 
meeting the Sunday evening previous, and was 
badly ripped down the back, she remarked, in 
that tone of philosophical expostulation which 
prudent wives always employ: ‘John, if you 
can’t perform at a prayer-meeting without 
throwing yourself around, bursting off but- 
tons and tearing your clothes, you'd better 





COLLIER, Roszrr Larrp, called to Leicester, 
England. 


get religion at home.” 
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THE BEGINNING IN BROOKLYN. 





THERE are revivals and revivals. The 
timeshas long gone by when theologians 
and laymen united in demanding that all 
men should be converted in precisely the 
game way. It does not belong to us to 
plan out the exact course which shall lead 
this man and that to abandon his sins, to 
conféss them to God with penitence and 
purpose of amendment, and to accept the 
Lord Jesus Christ not asthe Saviour of the 
world, in a general sense, but as his own 
deliverer, and not only from the punish- 
ment to come, but from the wickedness that 
is. The work of the Holy Spirit is to-day 
just as veritable and as miraculous as it 
was in the days of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
but its sacred influence now, as then, does 
not follow the whim or the nod of the 
vestmented Roman Catholic before his glit- 
ering altar or the Western pioneer preacher 
in hislog chapel. St. Peter and St. Paul 
did not adopt the same method; differences 
less radical than theirs have since split de- 
nominations. Roughly speaking, one’s 
method was objective, the other’s sujective; 
but there was room for both. One parent 
or church to-day aims to lead the uncon- 
verted to the Gospel by direct personal 
appeal, backed up by the strongest influ- 
ence of prayer, song, and tear. Another 
parent and another church educates the 
child-in the Christian creed and waits for 
the Spirit to bless at some future day the 
long fruition of years. And there is nota 
Christian church in the country but has 
among its most useful members persons 
brought to Christ in either way. Not to 
the one or the other, therefore, belongs the 
right of excommunicating or condemning 
his fellow. 

The whole tone and impulse of the work 
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80 grandly begun in Brooklyn last Sonn 
is that derived from the hope of 
immediate conversion of the sinner. Mr 
Moody and Mr. Sankey are thoroughly in 
earnest, and approach their work with the 
truest modesty and yet with the firmest 
faith. Thus they have given at the very 
outset évidences of the need and the 
success of their mission. Thousands of 
people densely crowded the great Brooklyn 
Rink at both services, and as many more 
were turned away at the doors. But Mr. 
Moody’s head was not turned nor his heart 
overthrown by any of the vulgar sensa- 
tionalism that some persons persist in 
declaring inseparable from revivalism. 
The work was not set up in opposition to 
the regular preaching of the Gospel. The 
meetings were held outside the hours for 
church service; and at Mr. Moody’s side 
sat Dr. Budington and Dr. Talmage and 
Dr. Inglis and Dr. Cuyler and Dr. Ban- 
croft and many another faithful clergy- 
man, to assist the revivalist and lend to bis 
labors their sober and steadfast support. 

In sermon and song there was nothing 
but plain and wholesome Christian truth, 
Few preachers, indeed, depend more 
utterly on the Bible than Mr. Moody, and 
upon this depends in large measure his 
wonderful success. Few Christian singers 
so put their heart into the tones of their 
voica.as does Mr. Sankey; and, therefore, 
his sacred songs go straight to the souls of 
their hearers. Five thousand people go with- 
out excitement, and many of them without 
prepossession, toa building associated only 
with gayety and frivolity; and they depart 
with hearts elate and conscience aroused 
and courage quickened. Many, very many 
are pricked in the heart and see that 
the door of the church is open to them. 
Mr. Moody issingularly successful in mak- 
ing it plain that it is easy to begin to be a 
Christian; but t.at the warfare must be 
carried on unceasingly to life’s end. Thus 
he neither frightens the sinner away nor 
hurries him on, to backslide in a week. 

This, then, is the beginning of a move- 
ment which seems likely to affect thou- 
sands all over the land. It is plain that a 
revival so begun demands the heartilest 
sympathy, the warmest prayers, and the 
most cordial co-operation of Christians of 
every name. It canvot be snuffed out 
with a sneer. It can be helped by every 
person who reads these words. 





THE RED CLOUD INVESTIGATION. 





Tue Report of the Red Cloud Investiga- 
tion cannot fail to produce a marked im- 
pression uponthecountry. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a few journals have used 
their worst endeavors to prejudice the pop- 
ular judgment against the report, whatever 
its character might be, we do not think so 
meanly of the public as to believe that it 
will fail to accord an attentive hearing to 
the statements of a body of gentlemen 
whose investigation bears every mark of 
conscientious and impartial thoroughness. 

The partisans on either side will be dis- 
appointed—those who expected to find 
Professor Marsh’s wild charges substan- 
tiated, no less than those who anticipated 
a sweeping denial of them all. But the 
thoughtful: and fair-minded portion of the 
community will accept the verdict of the 
Commission as final. The report, as was 
natural, follows mainly the order of the 
charges presented to the President by Pro- 
fessor Marsh, since these charges formed 
the basis of the investigation. But the 
inquiries of the Commission pushed beyond 
the statements thus brought to their notice 
in every direction in which facts could be 
discovered, and the result is not merely an 
account of affairs at the Red Cloud Agency, 
but a valuable discussion of the whole 
Indian problem. 

From some of the opinions expressed by 
the Commission there will, doubtless, be 
dissent in many minds; but the main theory 
discussed and advocated under the head of 
‘*general observations” strikes the key- 
note of all advancement in the work of 
Indian civilization. That théory is, in 
brief, that the Indians should no lenger be 
treated with as sovereign nations; that the 
strong bond which confines all individuals 
to the tribal relation should be gradually 
dissolved by the action of the Govern- 
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ment; that the way should be opened, under 
proper restrictions, for the two races to 
mingle with each other, in order that the 
Indian may learn civilization by coming 
in contact with something besides its worst 
representatives; and that these people 
should be brought directly under the oper- 
ation of the laws which apply to all other 
inhabitants. 

Since the investigation was directly 
based upon Prof. Marsh’s charges, it will 
be easier to see how far the result sustains 
that gentleman if we reproduce his sum- 
mary of them. He says, alluding to the 
results of his investigation into the affairs 
of the Red Cloud Agency: 

** These results clearly indicate both mis- 


management and fraud, especially in the 
following particulars: 

“1st. The agent, J. J. Saville, is wholly 
unfitted for his position and guilty of gross 
frauds upon the Indians in his charge. 

‘*2d. The number of Indians at this 
agency has been systematically overstated, 


ad - oe which can only contemplate 
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“3d. The last issue of annuity goods, 
which 1 witnessed, was a suspicious trans- 
action, and in part, at least, frandulent. 

“4th. The beef cattle given to the In- 
dians have been very inferior, owing to 
systematic frauds practiced by the agents 
and beef contractors, 


‘*5th. The pork issued to the Indians 
during my visit was not suitable for human 


0. 

“6tb. The flour was very inferior, and 
the evidence of fraud in this article is con- 
clusive. 

‘*%th. The sugar and coffee issued were 
not good, although better than the other 
supplies. 

**8th. The tobacco observed was rotten 
and of little or no use to the Indians. 

“9th. In consequence of fraud and mis- 
management, the Indians suffered greatly 
during the past winter for want of food 
and clothing. 

10th. The contract for freight from 
Cheyenne to Red Cloud Agency was frand- 
ulent, as the true distance is 145 miles, 
while the contractor was paid for 212 
miles.” 

As to these several allegations the Com- 
mission find: 

1. That Agent Saville is unfit for his 
position, but that there is not the slightest 
ground for the charge of ‘‘fraud.” 

2. That every effort has been made to 
ascertain the correct number of Indians at 
the Agency, and there is not a particle of 
evidence of any attempt to makea fraudu- 
lent overestimate. 

8. That the issue of annuity goods which 
was witnessed by Prof. Marsh was free 
from fraud. The only witness relied on 
to sustain this charge was the half-breed 
Reshaw, and he not only denies every 
statement in his own certificate, but de- 
clares that he never made any such state- 
ments to the Professor. 

4. That the beef cattle furnished to the 
Indians have, on the whole, been of fair 
quality and of good weight, and there is 
no evidence of fraud on the part of either 
contractor or agent. 

5. That the Professor entirely misstates 
the quality of the pork issued to the In- 
dians, although it was of low grade and 
not suitable for their use. 

6. That the flour was inferior and that 
frauds were attempted in furnishing it; but, 
owing to the vigilance of the storekeeper 
and inspector at Cheyenne and the prompt 
action of Commissioner Smith, they were 
frustrated, so that nearly all that reached 
the agency was sweet and wholesome. 

7. That the sugar and tobacco were of 
very low grade, but were purchased as 
such; and there is no evidence that the 
Government paid too high a price or failed 
to receive the full amount purchased. 

8. That the coffee was also of low grade, 
but sound and good and entirely suitable 
for its intended use. Thesample exhibited 
by Prof. Marsh was carefully ‘‘ picked 
out’ for him by Red Cloud, to serve his 
Own purposes. 

9. That there is no evidence of serious 
suffering among the Indians last winter, 
and what existed is readily traceable to 
their own improvidence and thriftlessness. 

10. That the distance from Cheyenne is 
about 180 miles; that the contractor has 
been paid for 212 miles, subject to correc- 
tion when the true distance should be 
ascertained; and that thus the transaction 
has been free from fraud, because the 
settlement of distance has been left open, 





It will be seen from this summary that 


have been ‘but poorly sustained. Indeed, 
_of the points on which he laid much stress, 
_the most important are totally discred- 


Professor Marsh's most serious charges 


ited. And especially the charges of 
fraud and fraudulent collusions which he 
threw out with such a free hand prove to 
be, so far as the principal officials are con- 
cerned, unsupported by a particle of evi- 
dence. The report bears evidence on 
every page of the most careful and pains- 
taking effort to ascertain and state the 
precise truth; and we believe that no un- 
prejudiced person who will fairly examine 
the 800 pages of accompanying testimony 
will hesitate to accept its conclusions. 

The list of recommendations with which 
the report closes shows the practical, 
matter-of-fact character of the work of 
the commission, and they are such as 
ought, if adopted, greatly to improve the 
future administration of Indian affairs. 
They are as follows: that Agent Sayville 
be removed; that J. W. L. Slavens, J. H. 
Martin, and D. J. McCann, be excluded 
from future contracts with the Govern- 
ment; that E. R. Threlkeld be excluded 
from all future employment as inspector; 
that some of McCann’s accounts be referred 
to the Department of Justice; that the 
distance from Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 
agencies to Cheyenne and Sidney be 
measured, without further delay; that a 
new census be taken of the Sioux at both 
those agencies; that bids for provisions 
and wagon transportation be received at 
some suitable point in the West; that the 
office of Superintendent of Indian Agencies 
be abolished, and the duties connected 
therewith be transferred to inspectors; 
that the feasibility of dispensing with 
railroad freight contractors from New 
York to the West be considered; that 
army Officers be detailed to inspect Indian 
supplies; that the system of keeping ac- 
counts be improved; that the salaries of In- 
dian agencies be graded with reference to the 
importance of the agencies ; that Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail agencies be removeé 
nearer the Missouri River; that a commis. 
sion of army officers be appointed to con. 
sider the propriety of organizing an Indian 
soldiery for police and similar duties; thai 
a territorial government be established ove 
the Indian Territory; that suitable persons 
be appointed to prosecute for all wrongs 
against Indians and to defend their rights 
as far as they may become the subject oi 
adjudication before the courts; and that 
future legislation be shaped with a view to 
bringing the Indians under the same laws 
which govern all other inhabitants of the 
Republic. 


COUNTY AND TOWN REPUDIA- 
TION. 


A Meruopist clergyman, residing in 
New Jersey, has written us a letter com- 
mending the editorials which appeared in 
Tre INDEPENDENT last summer on the sub- 
ject of state repudiation, and also detailing 
his experience as a creditor of St. Clair 
County, in Missouri: We give the story as 
follows in his own words: 


** About four years ago I purchased of a 
broker in your city five one-thousand- 
dollar bonds issued by St. Clair County, 
Missouri, in aid of a railroad then being 
constructed through that county. The 
bonds were issued in compliance with the 
vote of the people. I purchased them in 
good faith, paying within a few cents of 
par forthem. The county had then recog- 
nized their validity by paying two of the 
interest coupons. Anotber was paid after 
they came into my hands, when the county 
defaulted and refused to pay. The bond- 
holders, of course, sued, and, after beating 
them in all the courts below, obtained, 
about a year ago, judgment against the 
-county in the United States District 
Court, sitting at Jefferson City. A man- 
damus was issued, but was defeated by the 
artifice of resignation on the part of the 
county judges. Another peremptory writ 
was issued by the court last spring; but 
will fail, I presume, for the same reason 
that the other did. And thus the county 
judges in many of the repudiating counties 
are boldiy defying the courts and defeatin 
the ends of justice, and thus far, it woul 
seem, with impunity.” 


The total amount of the debt, including 
the unpaid interest, is seven thousand dol- 
lars; and this constitutes the entire capital 
of this clergyman. The debt was con 
tracted by the action of the people, under 








the authority of law enacted by the legia- 















lature of Missouri. It is based upon a 
bona fide contract between the county and 
the holders of its bonds, whoever they may 
be. The reason for issuing the bonds was 
to aid the project for building a railroad; 
and the occasion for this default on the 
part of the county we have in the fact that 
the railroad company has itself defaulted 
in supplying the county with the means of 
paying the interest coupons. Those who 
have purcliased these bonds in good faith 
have no relation with the railroad company 
whatever and no claims upon it. Their 
creditor relation is exclusively with the 
County of St. Clair; and that it is in law a 
valid relation is confessed by three success- 
ive payments of interest and established by 
the decisions of all the courts that have 
considered the question. Assuming, then, 
the facts as stated by our correspondent, 
we have three things to say. 

First, the conduct of St. Clair County, 
and of every other county in Missouri or 
any other state, and of .every town, 
whether in the West or the East, in imita- 
tion of such an example, is simpl¥ the con- 
duct of unmitigated rascakity. It deserves 
no other name, since it has no other char- 
acter. The trick of resigning office to 
escape the necessity of obeying the orders 
of a court is simply a method of carrying 
out the rascality. It was adevice torender 
the operation of law ineffective and to 
cheat justice. Its final success would be 
robbery. The people, if they approve and 
sustain such robbery, greatly need some 
one to teach them what are the first princi- 
ples of common honesty. Corporate vil- 
lainies are no better than individual vil- 
lainies, and in some respects far worse. 

Secondly, the State of Missouri, like 
every other state in the Union, has com- 
plete and absolute jurisdiction over its 
counties. Their powers are simply what 
the state chooses to make them. It can 
abolish the whole of them and govern the 
counties directly, and assess and collect 

taxes through state officers. County, city, 

and town governments are not independent 
and self-directing organizations; but only 
so many portions of the general govern- 
mental power of the state, subject to its 
authority and subject to any changes which 
it may choose to make. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of 
The United States vs. The Baltimore and 

Obio Railroad Company, gave the sanction 
of its authority to this elementary principle. 
It is, hence, perfectly within the power o¢ 
the legislature of Missouri to take the case 
of St. Clair County in hand; or that of any 
other repudiating county, town, or city 
witbin its jurisdiction. A «municipality 

that issues bonds by authority derived 

from the state may be required by the state 
to keep its faith with the bondbolders. It 
is the duty of the state to see to it that no 
subordinate and local government under 
its jurisdiction is permitted to repudiate 
its debts and to provide adequate remedies 
to defeat the attempt. And if it fails to do 
80 it becomes partaker of the wrong. 
Thirdly, assuming, as is unquestionably 
the fact, that the United States Court, 
under the Constitution and the laws of 
Congress, had jurisdiction over this case, 
then we hold that, if further legislation be 
necessary in order to make effective the 
mandate of the court, it is the duty of 
Congress to supply such legislation. If 
the judge had aright to issue bis manda- 
mus to the county officers, ordering them 
to assess and collect a tax, and with it pay 
the claims of the bondholders, then there 
ought to be law enough to secure the end 
sought. A legal remedy that proceeds up 
toa mandamus and then stops for want of 
power isan imperfect remedy—indeed, so 
imperfect that it amounts to nothing in the 
event of resistance. A court of justice, 
where it has jurisdiction at all, ought to 
have so much jurisdiction as to defy all 
resistance and all defeat. It would be 
well for Congress to look into this gen- 
eral question and provide remedies against 
jocal repudiations to the full extent of its 
constitutional power; and if it has not 
power enough to meet the whole question, 
as in some respects it has not, then it would 
be well for the people of the United States 
to give it more power in this direction. 
The American people ought to put their 
feet upon the principle of repudiation, 


states; or by counties; towns,-or cities, and 
crush 'it‘in every form. This‘is demanded 
by their common interests, as well*as the 
law of absolute right. ; 
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WHAT IS A JOURNALIST? 


Tue death of Mr. Frederick Hudson, in 
Concord, last week, has brought out.in the 
daily press a good many tributes of affec- 
tionate respect to the memory of that well- 
esteemed gentleman. He is uniformly 
commended for his personal good quali- 
ties, his amiable manners, and his integrity 
of character, all of which he deserved, we 
presume, or the testimony in his favor 
would not be so uniform in tone. But 
there appears to be some doubt whether 
Mr. Hudson had any just pretensions to 
the character of a great journalist, which 
some of his friends claimfor him. He had 
never any connection with any other news- 
paper than the New York Herald, and it is 
a question whether his management of that 
publication would be sufficient to entitle 
him to be considered a journalist at all. 
The Herald itself comes to his defense in a 
long article which hardly settles the ques- 
tion at issue, which seems to be, ‘‘ What 
constitutes a journalist?” ; 
‘““No person,” says The Herald, ‘‘hasa 
correct conception of journalism who un- 
derrates the importance of any of its 
multiform parts; but the characteristic 
part around which all the rest revolve, and 
to which they are subordinate, is the 
prompt publication of news on all subjects 
of human interest.” 
But the mere collecting, arranging, and 
publication of the news of the day, which 
is usually done by the persons who receive 
the least consideration on a newspaper, is, 
in truth, the lowest function of a journal. 
ist; and a newspaper which does nothing 
more than give the news of the day is beld 
in least account and exerts the least influ- 
ence with the public. It was in doing just 
that kind of work that Mr. Hudson passed 
his days on The Herald. ‘He was never a writ- 
er, nor even & reporter; and on any respect- 
able journal he would have found himself 
altogether out of place, except in the ar- 
rangement of news which others had 
brougbt to him. The journalists known to 
the world, as wellas a good many able ones 
who are not known, were men of a very 
different order of talents, and who would 
have scorned their calling if all it demand- 
etl were executive ability in managing re- 
porters and sorting out the most newsy of 
the reports furnisbed him. To be able to 
do that kind of work is by no means the 
least of a journalist’s qualifications; but 
unless he can do a vast deal more he will 
make but a small figure in journalism. If 
Mr. Hudson were to be gauged by the 
great journalists and journalistic writers, he 
would not show to advantage. 
In this country we have had a good 
many successful newspaper managers, who 
have gained reputation and fortune by the 
employment of able assistants—the late 
Henry J. Raymond and Horace Greeley 
being the most notable of them. Mr. Ray- 
mond was himself an extraordinary in- 
stance of the highest development of a 
genius for journalism, inasmuch as he 
could do well everything thata journalist 
is required to do. He was an expert 
reporter, a clear, forcible, and rapid writer 
upon political topics, an accomplished 
book reviewer, and he had a sure instinct 
for collating as well as gathering news. 
Asa correspondent he had special talents, 
of which be gave abundant proofs in his 
letters to his own paper, both from Europe 
and from various parts of his own coun- 
try. He was a journalist in the largest 
and most comprehensive meaning of the 
term; and he would have found himself in 
his proper sphere on such a daily paper as 
the London Times or such a weekly as the 
Saturday Review. We hbave no thought of 
depreciating avy other distinguished jour- 
nalist by this conspicuous mention of Mr. 
Raymond; but we instance him as an ex- 
ample of a complete journalist, compared 
with whom aman of Mr. Hudson’s limited 
experience in journalistic work fails to 
come up to any standard of excellence. 
Whether Mr. Hudson ever wrote any- 
thing in the editorial columns of The Herald 
or not ‘we have no means of knowing; 





whether by the General Government, ‘by’ 





ism,”-his have been of 
It is in editorialwriting that a journalist 

mntist manifest his ability and establish his 

claims to take rank in journalism. The 

great journalists who have gained a name 

in-Earope during the present century and 

influenced public thought by their writings 

are men who would neither have stooped 

to the business of collecting and arranging 

news nor have succeeded if they had made 

the attempt. Tbesame may be said of the 

well-known journalists of this country, 

although many of them did begin their 

eareer as journalists by laboring in the 
lower grades of the calling; but they 
would have failed to be known in journal- 
ism if they had done nothing better. 

The Herald says: ‘‘ We dissent from the 
estimate of some of our contemporaries, 
who rank an able purveyor of news below 
a sagacious expounder of its significance.” 
Then nothing more need be said, so far as 
The Herald is concerned, than that it has a 
very low ideal of journalism, and, in truth, 
misunderstands the duty of the journalist 
altogether. The purveyor of news is an 
important functionary on a newspaper, 
beyond a question; but he bears just the 
same relations to the journalist—by which 
is meant ‘the editorial writer—tbat an attor 
ney bears in the conduct of a lawsuit to an 
advocate. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Goop people all over the country, whether 
they are able to attend the meetings of the 
evangelists or not, will want to learn the 
hymns which have proved so important and 
essential an element in Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey’s revival meetings. We have made 
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heart, be dissents from the do 


church relationship.” 


eager to hold fast all that is good. 


Ture is an organization in this city, recent 


held a mass meeting in the Cooper Institute 





but, judging from his “ History of Jourmal- 





arrangements to present to every person sub- 
scribing to THE INDEPENDENT the complete | of information about the new Secretary.” 

collection of Mr. Sankey’s hymns, in the col- | / this is all that The Times knows, and all 
lection which he is constantly using at the 


thuchr practical value. - It so happens, however 


so moderate an order that he could hardly | that Catholics, who use anotber version of the 
have made his mark as an editorial writer. | S8cted Scriptures, and Jews, who do not ac- 


cept the New Testament part of either version, 
and others, who do not belfeve in these Scrip- 

' tures at all, do object to the reading of King 
James's version in the common school. If 
the Douay Bible was to be read, the scruples 
of the Catholic would at once be relieved; 
but then the gentlemen who compose this 
recently-formed League would protest in 
thunder notes against the practice and 
demand its immediate discontinuance. The 
Bible upon which they insist is the ver- 
sion which Protestants use, and not the one 
which Catholics regard as true to the original 
Scriptures. Now, if these gentlemen will 
show that uoder our political system Pro- 
testants have any rights in respect to the pub- 
lic schools which are not common to Catholics 
and Jews, and, indeed, to all classes taxed for 
their support, they will supply an argument 
in support of their views much more potent 
than that of simple froth about the Pope of 
Rome. We donot understand that any such 
& fact exists, or can exist in consistency with 
the nature of our institutions. There is no 
difference between the rights of the Catholic 
and the Protestant in this respect, and the 
state should not make any difference in prac- 
tice. The true and only solution of the school 
question is to confine the instruction to the 
secular sphere, and leave Catholics and Pro- 
testants and all others to manage the matter 
of religious instruction elsewhere and in 
whatever manner is most agreeable to them- 
selves. This, though not what Catholic or 
Protestant bigotry demands, is, nevertheless, 

what citizen common-sense dictates, 


Tue New York Times disposes of the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of Ex-Senator Chandler as 
the successor of Mr. Delano in the following 
suggestive manner: 

“Zach Chandler has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Interior. We believe he bas the 
reputation of being a ‘first-rate story-teller’ 
and an amusing man to sit up with o’ nights. 
If our readers ask us whether he has any 
better recommendations than these for his 
new post, we must answer that we do not 
know. We have already exhausted our stock 


that anybody knows, including the President 
himself, about Mr. Chandler’s qualifications 


raeetings. Particulars concerning this impor- | for the office, then either the office is a very 
tant offer may be found elsewhere in our col- | shabby one or the President has made another 
umns this week. We also ask the attention of | ™istake. We more than suspect that the 
our readers to the fact that from and after this 
date the price of this journal will be three dol- 


latter is true. What the President should have 
done is to imitate his own excellent example 
when he selected Messrs. Bristow, Jewell, and 
Pierrepont as members of his cabinet. These 
appointments at once commanded the respect 


Dr. PenTECosT has done the Baptists a good | and confidence of the country and added to 
service by his sound words upon the questions | the weight and character of the cabinet; and 
of baptism and communion. Now that his | this is more than can be said of the President’s 
church has formally struck the close-com- | jast choice. Mr. Chandler has been long in 
munion clause from its articles of faith, he 
publishes an article in the Golden Rule review- 
ing the history of the communion controversy | science for the position, and withal he has 


in the denomination and giving the arguments | been laid aside by the Republican party in his 
of both sides. There are two parties in the 


public life ; yet he is notoriously too much of 
a schemer in politics and has too easy a con- 


own state. His appointment is not greeted by 
the Republican press with satisfaction; and 


“* First, the bene party, bm a the | this is what the President should have seen 
communion an ordinance of the Visible | peforehand. Circumstances rendered it highly 
Church, and, therefore, deny it to all Chris- 
tians who, by their definitions, are excluded expedient that the selection should be such as 
from membership in that Visible Church ; and, | to preclude all-just objection. 
second, those who make the communion de- 
pendent — ~ antecedent - ~ they 
claim, correlated ordinance 0 aptism. 
And, for himself, he remarks that “it fs need- | Prominent part, so far as making speeches ts 
less for the writer to say that, with his whole | concerned, in the pending election campaign 
as unscrip- | of this state; yet last week he made two 
tural, inconsistent, and schismatical ; but this 
does not prevent him from the due recognition 
of the entire sincerity with which the larger | City. 
number of his brethren in the ministry of the | strong. Whatever Senator Conkling does, he 
Baptist ee —_— ey nor shall a —_ does with power. 
fere to break, so far as he is concerned, tha 
unity of the Spirit by which he is bound to knowledge at ready command and he knows 
them atd to all who in every place call upon | how to use it. We must think, however, that 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, both theirs | he made a mistake in attempting to belittle 
and his, and much opine a lie pond i 

stion of doctrine and practice , : 
eager divide us in outside, teinporaty also to fix the entireresponsibility of the canay 





BenatorR CoONELING has not taken a very 


speeches, one at Albany and the other in this 
Of course, they were intellectually 


He has an ample store of 


the reformatory work of Governor Tilden, and 


frauds upon the Democratic party. The sim- 


These are noble words—both as doing justice ple truth is that both parties are responsible 
to his brethren who differ from him and also for those frauds, and that raseals belonging to 
as an admitable specimen of true liberalism, both are shown to have been directly partict- 
which, while ready to prove all things, is still pant therein. And as to Governor Tilden, 


there is no doubt that if he were a Republican, 
and had taken precisely the course which he 
. | has taken, being a Democrat, Senator Conk- 


ly formed, which is styled the ‘American ling would have claimed for him and the party 
Common Schoo! League,” and which last week | the honors of the service. We are not able to 


see that the service is any better or any worse 


We have not seen the articles which define the | because performed by a Democrat. It isa 
objects'of this league; but, judging~from the good service and ought to receive commenda- 
speeches made at the meéting, we conclude tion, no matter who performs it. Reform and 
that the main if not the exclusive object isto | 00d government are far more important to 
seture the cotitinuance ‘of ‘the Bible in our | the people than the triumph of this or that 
comthOn'sehools. “The*Bible or the book haa | P**- 

in view is King James’s version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, whith, though not absolutely per- | ticket in the ficld, and The World, of this city, 
fect, 1s, in our judgment, the best version that | informing them that last year they polled 
has évér been made. We have no scruples of | 11,768 votes, indirectly suggests to them that 
conscience against the reading of this version | they should stick to their principles, as there 
ag d*Gaily exercise fn the common ‘school, al- | isno hope that the Republican party will ever 
thovigh “we do ‘not ‘think it important or of | make these principles a part of its platform, 


THE Probibitionists of this state have a state 
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fve. What about the Democratic party? Is 
there any hope for the cause of temperance 
from this party, allied, as it is, with the whole 
rum interest of the state and sure to have all 
the groggcries on its side? Nine-tenths of all 
the temperance people in the state are natur- 
ally Republicans and will vote the Republican 
ticket, except as they may be induced to give 
their votes for the Prohibition candidates. 
What will be the gain to temperance by with- 
drawing ten or fifteen thousand votes from 
the Republican party and giving them to the 
Prohibition ticket? Just nothing at all. It 
will simply increase the chances of Democracy, 
end this is the reason why The World by adroit 
indirection exhorts temperance men to be true 
to their principles. We believe in voting 
under the government of sound principles, 
and one of these principles is so to vote as on 
the whole to do the most good then attainable, 
even if the good be not all that the voter 
desires. We do not believe In throwing 
Sway a vote, especially when by so doing we 
shell indirectly help the party to which we 
ought to be the most opposed. Temperance 
has nothing to hope from Democracy and 
nothing in this state to hope except by the 
ascendency of the Republican party. 


Tas Tammany candidate for Recorder, Mr. 
Smyth, has been accused by one of the morn- 
ing papers of the very damaging offense of 
being an Orangeman. It is hardly to be con- 
ceived that the democracy would be so untrue 
to their party as to nominate an Orangeman 
for any office, and least of allas Recorder. But 
The World comes promptly to the rescue of the 
slandered candidate, and states that, so far from 
being an Orangeman, Mr. Smyth is now acting 
as the attorney of Cardinal McCloskey in a suit 
bronght to vacate an assessment on an up- 
town ehurch. It is probably owing to his 
acting as the attorney of Cardinal McCloskey 
that Mr. Smyth is indebted for his nomination. 





GovERNOR TILDEN has addressed the follow- 
ing official letter to all district attorneys in 
this state: 

“ EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, } 
Atpany, Oct. 20th, 1875. 

“ Srs—The improper and illegal use of 
money at elections is, in some portions of the 
state, a serious and growing evil, sometimes 
thwarting the unbiased will of the people and 
always debauching the public virtue of both 
officers and electors. ou are familiar with 
the stringent statutes and the conditional pro- 
visions adopted last year relating to the sub- 
ject, and are aware that if they are vigorous] 
enforced this evil will soon be eradicated. 
expect that you will be vigilant in detecting 
and diligent in prosecuting persons guilty of 
the crime referred to within your county and 
shall regard any dereliction of duty in this re- 
spect as a sufficient cause for removal from 
office. [ am, yours truly, 

**Samuget J. TILDEN.”’ 

The constitution of this state makes it the 
duty of the governor to remove from office 
any district attorney who shall fail faithfully 
to prosecute any person in his county charged 
with violating its provisions in respect to the 
bribery of public officers. Chapter 138 of the 
laws passed by the last legislature provides 
astringent oath to be taken by persons whose 
votes are challenged on the ground of having 
offered or contributed money to influence oth- 
ers, cither to give or withhold their votes, at 
any election in this state. Governor Tilden 
proposes that these provisions shall be made 
effective ; and, hence, has given notice to the 
district attorneys of the state that he expects 
them to do their duty, and thatin the event 
of their failure he will exercise the power be- 
stowed on him by the constitution. All who 
believe in the purity of elections and the un- 
corrupted administratién of the law will thank 
the Governor for this timely action. 


Mr. Rronarp Grant Waits has had the 
good fortune to discover a new form of human 
infirmity, which may properly be called 
“ White’s disease,”’ as he is the first to present 
ite diagnosis to the public, But Mr. White, 
being a modest man, has not bestowed his 
own patronymic upon his psycho-physiological 
discovery ; but he has invented or adopted a 
Greek name for it and calls it heterophemy. 
The disease appears to be manifested in a 
physical inability to state the truth, whether 
in writing or speaking. Mr. White gives a 
good many examples, by way of illustration, 
and, io bis own case, shows that, although he 
knew perfectly well that four gills make one 
pint, he could not help saying, as he did in an 
article in The Galazy, that two gills make one 
pint. . This we can readily understand, and 
can easily see that the same incapacity for 
making a truthful statement would, if it ex- 
tended to other things than pint measures, 
compel the friends of a beterophemist to put 
him into a straight-jacket and lodge him in an 
insane asylum. But why should Mr. White's 
disease extend to his proof-reader and the 
editor of the magazine in which heterophemis- 
tical disorder manifested itself? How did it 
happen that there was no one about the estab- 
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amis-statement as that two gills make one 
pint? But such sort of accidents do befall 
the best of men and of magazines. Mr. 
White might have given among his iltustra- 
tions the very remarkable case of heterophemy 
found in one of Mr. Gladstone’s recent anti- 
Vatican essays, in which he speaks of “ Dan- 
fel tn the flery furnace”; and the learned 
Professor Clifford, in an article on the ‘“Un- 
seen Universe,” in the Fortnightly Review, 
speaks of the sun and moon standing still over 
the Valley of Gideon. “No one can suspect Mr. 
Gladstone of being se ignorant of biblical his- 
tory as not to know that it was a lion’s den, 
and not a flery furnace, that ‘good old Daniel” 
was cast into; and as for Professor Clifford, 
of course he must know the difference between 
Gibeon and Gideon. But it was a clear case of 
heterophemy, and those learned men were 
physically incapable of representing facts 
which they mentally recognized. The discov- 
ery of this disease will do much toward tem- 
pering the severity of judgment with which 
men are visited who are frequently detected in 
palpable mis-statements. Who shall say that 
Fulton, for example, did not mean to be as 
veracious as ‘truthful James’? when he mhy 
have said the thing that was not? And if so 
great a stickler for exactness in speech as the 
author of ‘‘ Words and Their Uses” could not, 
in spite of his knowing better, belp saying that 
two gills make one pint, may not Wendell 
Phillips have been preaching financial heresies 
all the while when he was thinking just the 
reverse of what he was saying? 


One of the most amusing examples which 
Mr. White gives as an illustration of his 
newly-invented disease of heterophemy is 
that of a writer ® The Galaxy, who a few 
years ago spoke of Moses as saying in the 
90th Psalm that the days of our years are 
threescore years and ten. “Now it goes 
without saying,’’ remarks Mr. White, “ that 
the writer of that paragraph knew, 
and did not for a moment even for- 
get that David wrote the Psalms. He 
thought the name of the Hebrew king and 
Psalmist and wrote the name of the Hebrew 
leader and lawgiver.’? Of course, he did; and 
it goes without saying that any Sunday-school 
scholar could tell Mr. White, what he appears 
to be wholly ignorant of, that the 90th Psalm, 
by whomever written, is entitled the prayer of 
Moses, the Man of God. The writer of The 
Galazy was simply literally accurate. There 
was not much heterophemy in that case, 


Amone the vast crowd of our countrymen 
and countrywomen who visited Europe the 
past season there were a few who gained a 
name for themselves by their personal achieve- 
ments. Mr. David Dudley Field distinguished 
himself by hie address as president of the In- 
ternational Congress at the Hague; Captain 
Boyton immortalized himself by swimming 
across the English Channel; a gentleman of 
Chicago, by the name of Taylor, gained re- 
nown by making the ascent of Mont Blane, not 
only in less time than it had ever been done 
before, but by reaching a higher point than 
any one had ever before stepped upon—chant- 
ing ‘‘ Excelsior’’ all the while, nodoubt. Mies 
Breyoort, of Fifth Avenue, accompanied 
by her young nephew, Mr. Coolidge, 
also made the ascent of Mont Blanc, thus 
giving evidence that our New York ladies are 
not the fragile and unsubstantial creatures 
they have been represented. But the great 
feat was accomplished by an American dog 
belonging to Mr. Coolidge, who also made the 
perilous ascent, and was the first of his species 
who wagged his tail above the glaciers. 


Noture can be more shameful than the 
manner in which the religious conflict in 
Europe is carried on by both parties, Where 
the Catholic authorities have the power, they 
are not ashamed to scandalize the world’s 
civilization and to give the lie to their most 
solemn assertions. In Prussia the Ultramon- 
tanes are as bland and tolerant as can be. 
Their appeals for religious liberty are some- 
thing touching. One would fancy that freedom 
of conscience had nowhere in the world more 
sturdy supporters than they. In the face of 
all this pretense, they do not hesitate to de- 
mand of the Spanish Government that force 
and persecution be employed to maintain the 
unity of the faith. But the other side is 
scarcely better. One sympathizes, indeed, 
with the effort of any people to guard 
themselves against these men, who are 
ready to do anything or be anything in or- 
der to brig back the Dark Ages ; but such de- 
fense must not become ridiculous. Yet the 
Grand Council of Geneva, Switzerland, has 
seen fit to pass a law making it a crime to wear 
any sort of ecclesiastical dress in the street, 
and forbidding the Sisters of Charity to minis- 
ter in the hospitals, because they believe in 
the immaculate conception! This is not self- 
defense, but self-disgrace. The first clause is 
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ment claims to be menaced by a priest’s wear- 
ing a gown in the street! and a woman may 
not care for a sick man because of her theol- 
ogy! And all this in the name of religious 
liberty! Indeed, the recent action of the 
councils both of Geneva and Berne is as 
despotic as that of the Ultramontanes them- 
selves, while, in addition, it is contemptible. 
Father Hyacinthe’s strong words seem fully 
justified : 

“My conviction, which grows stronger 
every day, is that the Catholic reform is only 
a pretext, and that the real object is anything 
but to reform the abuses of the Court of Rome. 
- . . The aim is to suppress liberty of wor- 
ship, and, by consequence, liberty of con- 
science; to suppress liberty in the schools, 
and, by consequence, the liberty of parents ; 
all of which things are much more odious to 
such radicals than to the Ultramontanes them- 
selves. In brief, the aim is to subject the 
Church to an anti-Christian state, until they 
become able to destroy it.” 


..».-Here is a crumb of comfort for any 
whom it may concern. A correspondent of a 
Baptist journal thinks the spread of the 
“higher life’? theory favorable to baptism by 
immersion. For 


‘wherever there is a wholly consecrated 
life and a truly sanctified heart. there will, of 
necessity, be an earnest desire to know and do 
the will of God. And, since the will of God in 
reference to baptism is so plainly revealed, it 
is not strange that very many Pedobaptists, 
after coming into the ‘higher life,’ sooner or 
later go down into the baptismal waters.” 


The logic is perfect and the hope must be, at 
least, as an anchor to the soul. 


eves The Commonwealth, of Boston, praises 
Secretary Chandler thus, in tempered lauda- 
tion: ‘*Mr. Chandler is a sturdy, old-fash- 
foned lover of honesty and direct dealing. 
His personal integrity has never been ques- 
tioned. He has been a warm partisan, and in 
former times ‘moistened his clay’ more than 
was deemed orthodox even in Washington; 
but he is a man of great ability and the de- 
partment will be creditably run while he is at 
its head. The President’s enemies will scoft 
at the appointment; but the result will prove 
his wisdom, we cannot doubt.” 

...-A statae is to be erected to Spinoza, 
The committee recently formed at the Hague 
announce that they are sure of the co-opera- 
tion of Germany, Italy, and France. Some of 
the most prominent thinkers of England, too 
have signified their sympathy with the under 
taking; and that, too, not so much from ad. 
miration for his philosophy as from reverence 
forthe man. Thus after two hundred years 
the excommunicated Jew, the atheist, the 
pantheist receives simple justice. Thus the 
fathers slay the prophets and the children 
build their tombs, 

.oe- The Methodist thinks Mr. Murray’s fifty- 
dollar checks have not been sent out very fre- 
quently, thus far. ‘‘Brother Murray’s new 
paper, The Golden Rule, takes things at the foot 
of the letter, as the French say. It wants 
golden articles, worth not less than fifty dol- 
lars apiece, and prefers the hundred-dollar 
manuscripts. We hope its gold will hold ont. 
But the first number does not appear to have 
alighted on any golden manuscripts. Five 
dollars apiece and under we should score the 
lot.”” 

.... What an excellent thing it is to be well 
versed in the prophecies! Dr. Cumming, of 
London, has been preaching a series of ser- 
mons on “Mr. Moody in Prophecy.’’ He re- 
gards him as an eminent messenger from 
Heaven, and believes that his mission has an 
important bearing upon the second advent» 
which the Doctor thinks is near. Whether 
the Doctor finds Mr. Moody in the horns or 
among the seals and trumpets we cannot say ; 
but it is plainly impossible that he should not 
be somewhere in that neighborhood. 


eee The Springfield Republican is not a very 
orthodox paper ; but this is the way it looks at 
Moody and Sankey’s work in Brooklyn: “ Mr, 
Moody, in short, is working the old machinery 
of orthodoxy to the motive power of the love 
of Christ, instead of the fear of Hell, and it 
works first-rate. We anticipate a rich harvest 
from his efforts in Brooklyn, where he will 
also bave the aid of Mr. Sankey, whose mag- 
netic power contributes greatly to the stirring 
of the dead and stagnant soul.’’ 

.+eDr. Isaac I. Hayes sticks to his belief in 
an open Polar sea. He says: ‘I still believe, 
as I have always believed since my voyage 
thereto, that in the vicinity of the Pole there 
is an open, navigable sea in the summer ; that 
it may be reached by ship or boat by way of 
Smith’s Sound; and that the North Pole is 
within reach of any nation that will think it 
worth while to spend money enough to get 
to it.” Meanwhile, Dr. Hayes is ‘in politics” 
here in New York. 

...-George William Curtis thinks that in 
Massachusetts “the Republican party is 
rapidly becoming the organization which will 
presently embrace all those patriotic citizens 
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but who feel that itis not confide the 
Government to the Democratic party, with its 
old organization and leaders.”’ 

~+e-The indignation which has been poured 
out upon Mr. Carlyle for an alleged insulting 
refusal to accept the degree of LL.D, from 
Harvard turns out to have been wasted. The 
scornful refusal was the invention of some 
Chicago paper. Carlyle has written a letter to 
Pres. Eliot expressing thanks for the honor 
conferred and intimating that he will accept it 
formally when received. 


..-.Are these costly expeditions to observe 
the transit of Venus to turn out worthless ? 
M. Leverrier, the great French astronomer, 
has written a paper asserting that the observa- 
tions taken are utterly valueless for the deter- 
mination of the sun’s parallax, optical dis- 
turbances, occasioned by the atmosphere of 
Venus, making it impossible to fix the exact 
time of contact. 


.»..The Providence Journal says: ‘If we 
compare to-day the two parties as they display 
their disposition where they are respectively 
in the majority, we shall see that, though the 
Democratic party, like the Missouri River, 
discharges ® vast amount of turbid matter, 
the Republican party, like the Mississippi, at 
last neutralizes and overcomes it.’’ 

..-.The action of the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation has resulted in a redoubling of the cry 
of “‘irreligious schools,” not only, unfortu- 
nately, by the Catholic press, but by some 
Protestant journals also. Meanwhile the 
people knowwhattheyareabout. The school. 
master is abroad, and they propose to keep him 
there. 


...-Another religious weekly is talked of at 
Boston, with Rev. Dr. Lorimer as editor-in_ 
cbief. Its name is The Christian Nation, and 
its motto: “ Dependent on God—Independent 
of Man.’’ The Survival of the Fittest will 
look after the case. 


.-.-Mrs, G@. W. Thomson says of President 
Finney, in The Advance: “Though many a 
stout man has trembled under his scathing 
rebuke of sin, yet in social life such a genial 
glow did he shed around him that his presence 
was a coveted favor at a marriage feast.” 

.e» The Outlook says that ‘‘every soul was 
stirred by Dr, Fulton’s sermon” before the 
Long Island Baptist Association, lately. Am- 
biguous, if true. 

..»»-Mr, Moody’s mother was a delegate to a 
Unitarian Convention at Brattleboro’, Vt., 
lately. 

...-There are now 50 students in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia, at Alexandria 
(Low Church). 

....Men are again surveying a railroad from 
Joppa to Jerusalem and have completed the 
survey of the harbor. 

....We print four love songs this week. 
Love is seasonable even in October. 





Religions Intelligence. 


THe late Rev. Sherwood Healy, rector of 
the new St. James’s Roman Catholic church, 
Boston, was one of the most progressive and 
industrious clergymen in his church. He was 
distinguished, says a Boston paper, for his 
sound learning, his accomplishments in the 
study of languages and music, and his qualifi- 
cations as a teacher. Being compelled to 
leave Troy, N. Y., on account of ill health, he 
came to Boston, and was appointed chaplain 
of the House of the Angel Guardian. Under 
the administration of Bishop Williams he was 
appointed rector of the cathedral and was the 
principal pastor of the congregation wor- 
shiping at the pro-cathedral, as well as 
adviser of the Bishop and director of the 
affairs of the congregation. After theappoint 
ment of his brother James as Bishop of Port 
land he was placed in charge of the new St, 
James’s church, on ‘ Harrison Avenue. He 
superintended the completion of this edifice 
and it was dedicated within the past year. 





....The Unitarians, some of them, now want 
to be called ‘‘the’’ church. The Rey. H. N, 
Brown was their spokesman at a recent Nor- 
folk County conference, in Massachusetts, 
There has been, he said, the Roman Church, 
the Greek Church, the English Church, and 
there will certainly be an American Church. 
It will be unlike any of the former churches, 
as the life of American thought differs from 
that of England, Rome, or Greece, Answering 
the question of what the American Church 
will be, he said that the real American Churoh 
would be Congregational. Congregationalism 
was as purely the result of Puritan thought as 
the town meeting is of political thought. He 
had no fear of the Roman Catholic Church 
being of harm; but just what the town meeting 
was to political life, so was Congregationalism 
to that of religion. And he claimed the Uni- 
tarian was the Congregational Church andjthat 
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it represented the American Church that is 
to be, ; 


...»Mr. Moody and Sankey held the first of 
the revival meetings at the Brooklyn Rink, on 
Sunday, Oct/24th. ‘ Theservice opened with 
ahymn and chorus by the large choir of 250 
voices. Dr. Budington offered a most earnest 
prayer, during which the vast crowd were 
hushed into solemn silence. Mr. Moody read 
from Numbers the story of the sending of the 
spies from the borders of Canaan and their 
report of the promised land. Mr. Sankey 
gang one of his most touching songs. Mr. 
Moody then rose and made an address, lasting 
about 25 minutes, the theme of which was 
taken from the Scripture he bad read: ‘ Let 
us go up at once and possess it.’”? In the 
afternoon Mr. Moody preached from the 
words ‘“‘I declare unto you the Gospel.” At 
both services the Rink was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. and thousands went away 
unable to get aseat. The meetings are to be 
continued throughout the week. 


-... Zhe Christian Register sees fit to declare 
in a recent issue that a large number of the 
ministers in orthodox pulpits are secretly 
holding liberal views, which they dare not 
openly avow or which they purposely conceal, 
lest their position in the churches be imper- 
fled. After this reflection upon the Christian 
character and manhood of the ministers, the 
writer’s excitement naturally increases, and 
he bursts out: 

‘*Tf the preachers venture upon the experi- 
ment of dragooning the hearers in their con- 
gregations into the support of dogmas which 
the age has outgrown, as the basis of their 
‘emotional piety,’ they will have an exodus of 
the best minds and hearts more lamentable 
than all their joy over temporary conversions 
will compensate.”’ 

This is wretchedly stupid as a prophecy anda 
miserably cheap way of spreading ‘‘ Libera) 
Christianity.” 


..+. The Springfield Union thinks the Adams 
movement can be put down with this sort of 
talk: ‘*The rock on which the Adams move- 
ment seems likely to split is the difficulty of 
raising the fundsto print tickets. The bolters 
are ready to contribute any amount of enthu- 
siasm, but not apy money. There isa great 
demand for somebody to come forward with 
$100 and lay it on the altar of the cause. 
Then the ‘spontaneous popular uprising» 
could go forward. The Republicans could 
themselves well enough afford to pay the 
printer, for every vote gained for Adams 
would be one lost for Gaston,” etc. The 
Massachusetts Republicans did not nominate 
Mr. Adams and did select an admirable candi- 
date; but the Adams men in the state are not 
few or to be cuffed down carelessly. 


.... The Churchman suggests the following 
strange solution of the common-school con- 
troversy : 

**Let the Roman Catholic have his own 
school, if he will, and withal be exempted from 
taxation for schools sanctioned by the state ; 
but let the inevitable issue be loss of all quali- 
fications as a voter. . Let them be edu- 
cated apart and exclusively, if they choose to 
bave it so. But let the Government stand 
aloof, precisely as they do; be as exclusive, 
precisely as they are; and say our ballot-box is 
no longer yours.” 


The implications of this scheme are almost too 
numerous to mevtion. Av opinion upon the 
school question is made the basis of political 
disfranchisement, and thus we have at once 
both a religious and an educational test, But 
there is no need for further criticism. 


..»- The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
have issued a circular relative to the coming 
week of prayer for youngmen. Atthe Seventh 
Triennial Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of all lands, heldin Ham- 
burg, Germany, August 14th—18th, 1875, it was 

** Resolved, That during the next three years, 

or until the meeting of the next Conference, 
the week beginning with the second Sunday in 
November be observed as a week of prayer for 
the blessing of God upon the work of the 
Association.”’ 
The committee request all the churches and 
pastors to signalize, as far as practicable, by 
some extra meetings during the week, the fact 
that Christians all over the world are uniting 
g2 special prayer for young men. 


....Now that the Privy Council has decided 
that the remains of Guibord shall be buried in 
the cemetery, Bishop Bourget relieves himself 
and friends by promising to curse the burial- 
plot. Unluckily, Mrs. Guibord, who died in 
the odor of sanctity, is also buried here, and 
the perplexing question arises precisely how 
to locate the curse so as to make Mr. G. as 
uncomfortable as possible without disturbing 
his wife’s repose. To the carnal mind the 
problem is a very delicate one; for, plainly, it 
will not do to curse right and left, and we fear 
that any mild performance will not do justice 
to the occasion. 


-..»1l. W. Higginson says he is one of the 
academical examining board of Harvard Col- 
lege, and never visits a class there without 
‘h nking how much its tone would be benefited 


scale as small as the proportion of young men 
in the Providence Normal School. “If this 
impression is correct (and public sentiment 
seems to be rapidly tending that way), then 
the sooner Harvard and Wellesley, Amherst 
and Smith can be united the better. That or 
something corresponding to that will one day 
be done.”’ 

...»The Massachusetts Sunday-schoolCon- 
vention at Springfield, last week, was @ very 
successful one. The people present repre- 
sented, says Zhe Hepublican, the most ad- 
vanced ideas in Sunday-school work and all 
the exercises were conducted judiciously and 
skillfully. Very frequent use was made of the 
Moody and Sankey songs. 


.-«-The Warren-ave. Baptist church, Bos- 
ton, of which Rey. G. F. Pentecost is pastor, at 
a very full church meeting, on the 19th inst., 
struck by ® unanimous vote the close-com- 
munion clause from its articles of faith, thus 
formally declaring for open communion. Mr. 
Pentecost will stay in Boston. 

..+-The Lutheran Synod of Central Pennsyl- 
vania at its late meeting passed a series of res- 
olutions protesting against the admission of 
visitors to the Centennial Exposition on Sun- 
day, and inviting other denominations to join 
in a convention to consider the subject. 

.-..-About 20,000 of the Mennonites were to 
leave Russia for America during September 
and October. The Lutherans of Russia are 
following their example. A large number are 
on their way to Wisconsin, to found a colony. 





PARENTS from out of the city and resi- 
dents of New York are patronizing the 
famous salesrooms, corner of Canal Street 
and Broadway, for boys’ outfits. Batpwin 
the Clothier is so far ahead of all others in 
his line that no comparison can be made. 





SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


THE FRENCH LINE OF STEAM- 
SHIPS 


Tue General Transatlantic Company an- 
pounce that their splendid steamers will 
~make weekly sailings between this port 
and Havre on and after the first Saturday 
in April, 1876. Heretofore the steamers of 
this line have sailed semi-monthly; but the 
popularity of the line during the past sea- 
son has increased so greatly that weekly 
communication has become necessary. 
Should the splendid new pier now being 
built on the North River front be eompleted 
before next spring, the change will occur 
before the date announced. No expense 
has been spared in rendering the steam- 
ships of this line models of comfort and 
safety, and the high character and well- 
known ability of Mr. Louis de Bebian, the 
present efficient manager, who succeeds 
Mr. McKenzie as agent of the company, 
and who was once himself the owner of a 
line of packets running between New York 
and the South American ports, is in itself 
a sufficient guaranty that the comfort of 
the patrons of the French line will be pro- 
vided forto the utmost. The following 
first-class steamers will constitute the fleet 
of the General Transatlantic Company : 





Tons, Tons. 
Amérique...... a Laurent,,,......... 4,000 
BYANCE.....ccccccccccces 5,000) Péreire ........ s00.....4,000 
Labrador. ......+++++++ 5,000) Ville de Paris........., 4.000 








Now is the time to do your Painting. We 
notice, from the advertisement of the Na- 
TIONAL Mrxep Parnt Co., that their prices 
have been reduced, though the standard 
quality of their productions has no been 
lowered in the least. See their advertise- 

“ment, and write them for a sampJecard, 
from which to select the colors. 





NEw AND STRANGE.— Travelers and res- 
idents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HonMAn’s Fever anp AGuE Pap. 
A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons and try the new 
plan, Druggists sell it, Send address for 
full particulars to W. F. Kipper & Co., 83 
John st., New York. 


Experience only will teach you what re- 
lief from tender feet, corns, and bunions you 
can haye by using DauLry’s Maaroan Pam 

CTOR. / 41 








Use BRUMMELL’s CELEBRATED CouGH 
Drors—The genuine have A. H. B, on 
each drop. , 





by a mingling of young women, even on a | 


ASPLENDID OFFER! | 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY = SANKEY’S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of 
thousands of people in every 
section of the country will 
desire at once to possess a 
copy of thisnew and popular 
volume, published by Messrs. 
Biglow & Main, of this city. 
We have made a contract 
with these eminent publish- 
ers for a large and special 
edition of this new book, full 
and complete in every re- 
spect, nicely gotten up, well 
bound, gilt lettered, 
which style of binding and 
lettering will be confined ex- 
clusively tous. And we pro- 
pose for a limited period to 
present a copy of the same, 
POSTP AID, to every new or 
old subscriber (not in ar- 
rears) to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who shall send us $3. 
We shall register the names 
of all parties as received 
and shall send off _ the 
books promptly and in or- 
der, as thus entered. The 
books will be delivered to city 
subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make 
their subscriptions at our 
counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private 
individuals can now have 
this new revival hymn and 
tune book asa GRATUITY 
on subscribing for or RE- 
NEWING their subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are ready to give away 


100,000 


of these good books on the 
terms proposed. Send us the 
names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move 
promptly in the matter ? 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Stater, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of th street. 








A Sarety Borer for heating purposes, 
composed of tubes so arranged as to give 
the largest possible amount of fire-surface, 
self-regulating, consuming but a small 
amount of fuel, and beyond the possibility 
of destructive explosion, is being made in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. We refer to the Abbott 
Patent, manufactured by Crane, Breed & Co. 


Jounson’s Patent Borax Soap.—Best 
and purest soap in the world. It is used in 
office of THe INDEPENDENT and by all 
leading hotels, public institutions, and 
many of the most refined families on this 








t. THomas Gri, etor, 
es . Office 50 Park Place, New York. 


ete, 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


FROM and after this date 
the Subscription Price of 
THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POST- 
AGE, within the United 
States. This offer is made 
to those ONLY who pay 
strictly in advance, and it 
applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW: 
Those who have suffered 
their Subscription to lapse 
and are IN ARREARS will 
be required to pay 20 cents 
postage for the past year. 
The postage on THE INDE- 
PENDENT is now about 
22 cents a year, a just 
proportion of which we are 
réquired by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This 
amount we are willing here- 
after to relinquish, in order 
to induce larger Subscrip- 
tions and prompt payment. 
We now offer to the public 
the ** LARGEST, ABLEST, 
BEST, and also the CHEA P- 
EST” Religious Weekly 
published. 


EXCELLENT PAINT. 


Iv is always a pleasure to us to call the 
attention of our readers to any article ot 
established character and merit. There is 








itself to our favorable judgment, both from 
observation and experience, as the Averill 
Chemical Paint. During the past seven or 
eight years we have used large quantities 
of it, and in all instances it has proved to 
be not only a durable but a beautiful paint. 
The fact that it has met with such univers- 
al appreciation is sufficient evidence of its 
superiority. The Averill Company have 
shown an enterprising spirit in reducing 
their prices, which are now below the cost 
of lead and oil. Weare decidedly of the 
opinion that those who design to paint 
will find it to their advantage to use the 
Averill. We observe that it is endorsed 
by many owners of the finest residences, 
as well as by manufacturers and others. 
The Company will cheerfully furnish 
sample cards by sending to their address, 
82 Burling Slip. On a visit to the office of 
Messrs. Seeley & Stevens (the agents of 
the Averill Company) we observed a num- 
ber of samples of our native woods finished 
with a preparation manufactured by them. 
In the finishing of these woods two kinds 
of materials are used—first the Wood 
Filler, which fills the pores or cells of the 
wood thoroughly and prepares it for any 
finish desired; next, if a brilliant finish is 
wanted, the ‘‘ Pellucidite,” or transparent 
finish is applied. This produces a beauti- 
ful finish and is very durable. Where a 
brilliant finish is not desired the Wood 
Filler may be used alone. This produces 
a finish resembling that produced by 
wax. These articles meet a demand 
which has never been properly filled, 
The objection to finishing buildings in 
hard wood has been owing to the diffi- 
culty in procuring a suitable material to 
apply to the wood. Shellac has been com- 
monly used; but its use is attended with 
many objections. These articles—the Wood 
Filler and Pellucidite—seem to be just the 
materials adapted to that purpose. It issur- 
prising how beautiful our native woods 
can be made to appear by the use of these 
materials. Even common white pine is 
made very attractive. Many of our 


churches are being finished in hard wood, 
and parties having the management of the 
work should not fail to apply to Seeley & 
Stevens for a circular on the subject of 





treating and preparing hard-wood finish. 


none which has so thoroughly commended: 





See TROIS 7 Crier sam 
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“GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACI 


Mr. Henry C. Bowen: 


USED BY 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


Tux following Hymns and Tunes are taken from the New Revival Hymn and Tune Book, which will be used exclusively by Moody and Sankey in this country. This 
popular volume will be wanted by tens of thousands in every section of the country. It will, for a limited period, be given away, as a Premium, postage paid, to every New 
Subscriber to Tue INDEPENDENT, and also to every Old Subscriber (not in arrears) on the renewal of his subscription. 

The following from the Publishers will show that no other book of hymns and tunes will be used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and also that the editions furnished to TuE 
INDEPENDENT will be sold to no other newspaper: 
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New York, October 25th, 1875. 


Dear Sir :—We accept your proposition to furnish a special edition of the “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs,” to be used by you as a Premium to Subscribers. This special style will be fur- 


nished to no other newspaper. 


The book published by us is the only authorized edition as used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey in the special services held by them in this country. 


No. 6. 


7 ine 
The Ainety and Nine. 


“Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep that was lost." —LUKE 15: 6. 


Evizapetu C. CLEPHANE. 1868. 


Ira D. SAnKEY, by per, 
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2. 


“Lord, Thou hast here Thy ninety and nine; 
Are they not enough for Thee?” 
But the Shepherd made answer: “’Tis of 
mine 
Has wandered away from me ; 
And although the road be rough and steep 
I go to the desert to find my sheep. 


3. 

But none of the ransomed ever knew 

How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor how dark was the.night that the Lord 

passed through 

Ere He found His sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert He heard its cry~ 
Sick and helpless, and ready to die. 





“Lord, whence are those blood-drops all 
the way 
That mark out the mountain’s track?” 
“They were shed for one who had gone 
astray 
Ere the Shepherd could bring him back.” 
“ Lord, whence are Thy hands so rent and 
torn?” [thorn.” 
“They are pierced to-night by many @ 
5. 
But all thro’ the mountains, thunder-riven 
And up from the rocky a 
-_— rose a cry to the gate of heaven, 
“Rejoice! I have found my sheep!” 
d the angels echoed around thé throne, 
Rejoice, for the Lord brings back His 
own!” 


Very sincerely, 


Bietow & MaINn 


Joun Cuurcu & Co., } Publishers. 
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Hold the Fort. 


“That which ye have, hold fast till I come.” —REv. 2: 25, 


P. P. Buiss, by per. 
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Wave the an-swer back to 





Hea - ven,—“By Thy grace we will.” 
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2 See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on; 
Mighty men around us failing, 
Courage almost gone.—Cho. 


3 See the glorious banner waving, 
Hear the bugle blow. 


In our Leader’s name we'll triumph 
Over every foe.—Cho. 
4 Fierce and long the battle rages, 
But our Help is near ; 
Onward comes our Great Commander, 
Cheer, my comrades, cheer !— Cho. 

















SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 


Some extraordinary good bargains in 
black silks and dress goods are offered to 
the retail trade at wholesale prices by 
Conkling & Company, No. 763 Broadway. 
The display of the various grades of Lyons 
black silks at this popular establishment 
is very wide and will well repxy an 
examination. The gros-grain of the 
well-known makes of Guinet, Ponson, and 
Bonnet range in prices from one dollar 
up to-$2.25; and their superb cloaking 
silk velvets range from $7 to $18. The 
superb dress goods, camel’s-hair cloths, and 
Spitzbergens, adapted to winter wear, dis- 
played by this house are exceedingly 
attractive, and, baving becn purchased at 
the recent auction sales, are offered at 
very low prices. The fine weatber of the 
past few days has been very favorable to 
shopping and the brilliant appearance of 


Conkling & Co.’s store, which is very con- 
veniently located, near Stewart's, proves 
the general atiractiveness of their magnifi- 

t stock of seasonable fabrics. One of 

advantages of this establishment is the 
‘ule adoptéd by the proprietors of sending- 
samples gratuitously when they are applied 
Or, —— 








COFFEE ROASTERS. 


WE would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the Hyde’s Patent Coffee Roasters, 
advertised in ourcolumns. They are be- 
coming very popular, and, indeed, almost 
essential in every country grocery store, as 
by their use every grocer can-be sure of 
having always pure, fresh coffee for his 
customers. We have seen many letters 
from grocers using them, who say their 
sales of roasted coffee have doubled in a 
few months. We would advise all grocers 
to write and get a circular from the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Bramhall, Deane & Co., 
724: Broadway, whom we have known for 
many years and whose representations 
can be relied upon. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A very rare collection is offered by 8. B. 
Parsons & Sons, Kissena Nurseries, 
Flushing, L. I. 














SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by. mail, but either procure 











a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 

Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you iiable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 





you wish the paper to stop at the expiration ‘ 


of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 


expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. dd. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third centsa month. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be a8sured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is.$1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Cos. 

IMPROVED 

MUSIC 
& 
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PAPER FILE. 

















DEY GOODS PRICE-LIST. : 


‘THOUSANDS in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborbood, and fail there to Jearn 


for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair prices, but 
they want also reliable information in 
regard to the styles of goods most in 
demand. Now all such persons should 
send a letter to the highly respectable 
and reliable firm of M. Altman & Co., 
and ask for their new Fall Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry- 
goods firm have taken this method of pop- 
ularizing their business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $400,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This firm 
will give their best attention to the execu- 
tion of allorders, and they agree to refund 
the money in every case where the goods 
turn out different from their representations, 
The standing of the house is such that we 
cheerfully vouch for the truth of what they 
say. Address M. AuttmMAN & Co., corner 


6th Avenue and 19th S'reet, N. Y.—Ep. 
InpD. 








SCROLL SAWING. 


Ir would seem that, unlike most things, 
Scroll Sawing, instead of having a brief 
run and then going out of fashion, grows 
more and more popular every day, till now 
the number of people who indulge in this 
useful pastime are numbered by the thou- 
sands. This is, perhaps, accounted for by 
the simple fact that any one can do the 
work, and the simple expenditure of a dol- 
Jar and a quarter fora saw and a couple of 
dollars for wood is all that is necessary for 
the making of any number of beautiful 
brackets, picture-frames, boxes, und other 
articles without number. The advertise- 
ment of the ‘‘ Miller’s Falls Co.” is on our 
last page, and the attention of any of our 
readers who may not be provided for or 
who may wish any of these saws is called 
to their card. In addition to their regular 
business, they have recently determined to 
keep, for the supply of the customers, a 
supply of all kinds of fancy woods, of all 
thicknesses and ready planed for use, 
which we ourselves know cannot be com- 
peted for either in price or in quality any- 
where; and it will well pay any one who 
may desire a supply of fancy wood of any 
kind to write and obtain their price-list. 








Lapres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize Minter & Co., 3 Union Square. 





Tue CnHroaco, MILWAUKEE, AND Sr. Pau. 
Rattway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without chan - 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 

ot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts. ; City 
Dfiices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 





EF. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
epsia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
Be bility, Diseases of the Nervons System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. are botile guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia, 


NO, 259. —TAPEWORM RE. 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all pong mPa two hours. No fee till 
head pa and Stomach be a 
removed by Dr. K ree nkel, 250 North.Ninth st, 








vot 2 FARMERS. 


TRACT,—No Stock Breeder, no 

can rd to be without it. Itis 

used by all the lead Livery Stables, Street 
bn A It hing ae for §; 
st ess, 


pro’ 
te -yard as well asin every 
without it. 


DEV OL’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL, 


eure. trey BEST. FORSALE BY 
ERS. SAFE, ECONOMICAL, BEST. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
EXPLAINING THE 


10 Per Cent. lowa Mortgages. 


Guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and ee Co. 
Negotiated by HARRIS H. HAYD 
No, 239 Broadway, PN. ¥% 


CRAND CHANCE FOR ACENTS with 


Wife No. 19. 











ANN ELIZA YOUNG’S NEW sh I 
BRIS HAM. YOUN it ous 5 
i cee ea 
can do 1 id Not ing “ike it. 200 §htu 

CO., Hartrorp, Cr,, Cuicago, Iii. bree Bs Ou, 
HAIR DYE. 


ignabe by Johi 
and you 
Write for Illustrated circulars to nearest ERAT 
ATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 








Pe Dye. aioe reliable, enters. No 
pagectnapeus no tints; the 
f bad Lares; ; Igaves the the _ "soft and beau- 


rly applied 
tel Black oF But No. Pig 6 Bona Street, 
Y¥.. Sold by ail drug; 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece ag f fitted to the Bald 
2 perfect and = wo! het a fe egy con- 
trived as to ap each ben es from the 
skin, the hair being exactly o: Sen same shade and 
texture as growing hair. They are so perfect the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair is restored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 
applications B light hair brown or black; red or 

+2 aes eee tase Ln ots: suet F navural Se. 
Er 1. 6 bottles for'8s. Depot S10 Vine Bixee, Paes 


delphia, 


aNNNER OINTMENT 


CuRES SORES, 
Burns, CuTs. 


CE R TTA Wounps&ec.&c. 



































Che Independent. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1875. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tom INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named im ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist...... rere riers | | 
Appleton’s Journal........... 3 
Atlantic Morthly................ 3 
Christian at Work............... 2 
Chimney Corner................. 3 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 
oe rg eae outst Mes : 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
vi 


ef 


Harper’s Weekly... winacd 
Harper’s Bazar...... Macken veces 
Hearth and Home......... deb nes 
Home Jourmal..............e000. 
Ladies’ Journal ............ 
Lippincott’s Magazine.. ae 
Littell’e Living Age.............. 
National Sunday-school poapher. 
Popular Science Monthly... 

8t. PNicholas Magazine...... ae 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 
Sunday Magazine.........sseee. 
Fhe‘ Galakys...ccccccccscsscces sé 
The Nation (50 weeks, pew subs.). 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 


(a POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents will be furnished with 
Show Bills and further terms by applying 
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it be tried once and you never be 












IDEPENDEN' 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more’ good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than. ary 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and ite nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 





| it has won to itself not only a large and stable 





constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators. 

Every number of Taz INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and alms 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of Pibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratificatioa. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
aE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 





race | FREE!|: 


AUTHORS ot the UNITED STATES. 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the a States: 





SEDGWICK, MRS. SIGOURNEY. RTH, 
~~~ WILLIS, HOLMES, , Mas. Mow- 

ATT Ri E, ALICE CAny, "PRENTICE, G. W. KEn- 
DALL, TMoRnts, Por, TU MAN, HAWTHORNE, 
Srums, P. LETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, 
Se ch i, Meena Peas 
7 > . ARET ER 

Qesort, C a2, SEAT EINS. Mrs. STOWE, Mrs. Kir ND, 


KLA 

1 WELL —— BAYARD TATion, 
SAXE, gropbanp, Mn se AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, 
We believe = ‘be 01 one ne of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 

free, including the Engraving........ 60 q 
A renewal ceed Old Subscription for wee as 

years, in advance, p ge free, i 

the above Engraving. 


POSTACE FREE! 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17.by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned byus to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 
for us in all its varied excellences by the chromo- 
lithographic process, requiring manipulation on 
thirty different stones, The following is a brief. de- 
scription of its salient features. 


“It is a pesusital combination of 
aren’ a of oe 











‘This picture has every appearance of a genuine oll 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $25 to $50, ereven more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 


8 esti de heer arenas” 


The same, with vith Oh pocorn coqpanbnae : . 
bak C ‘with Chromo Chrome niu sepeseee ons a se 
ae ofthe subsortbers SO conta extra, of-ss 350 


POSTAGE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchies is completed and 
ready for, delivery. Our subscribers and friends 

wil B ease understand that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sending us the pame of one 
poe Lo eg ng agen $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 
the ons for one year (it not in arrears) and send 
- t ie same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 
© in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
"00 m advance. This new and perfect eit’ wortk 
alone fonbout THE INDEPENDENT) is weil rt 
from $5 to-$10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. nile has engraved for us accurate and 
beautifal’s Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms : 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postag 
free, including both of the above Engravings. ° $3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the Semone War tary of 
Let Lincoln’ 's Cabinet— Edwin M. Stanton. The work 

n accurate likeness of one of the most conapicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becom! 
more and more valuable. We will present x r sub- 


suaees for THe INDEPENDENT on the following 
1 "Subscriber, one year, in Say postage 
free, including the above Engraving........-....83 00 





CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE vee HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book is a faithful and graphic nurrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
- within the cognizance of its author, while residin - 
the Whits House, en on his famous pain 

“The Emancipation clamation.” We wil presen 
this book to | mm» ame for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
Ppibebet, Sue" jean im agvance, postage 

criber, one * year, In advance, pos' 
free, including the book 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ao -Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
o will send us the names of three NEW 


scriptions for four years pay 
812.00. The “ Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, as may be directed. 





Special, Notice.—Subscribers for bo Sinan 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay mone 
persons representing themselves as agents — ey 
recalve the prema ¢ on our regular Form of Cert 
the 2 of the paper of the Publisher, 


he ne TeV 
OWEN, 
Publisher ot The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 116 Monroe meee, Chicago, #". 
W.L. HEATON Manag 


The Jutlependent. 


TRRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be made im»Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possiole. When neither of ase 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered etter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
late protection ey losses bv mail, and au Post- 
guested to d0 —- register letters whenever re- 
ques' 
Numbers, in “advance (postage  free).. i > 


“ “ “ -75. 
1.00. 
5 * after 3 mos., tex 3 9. 
5 ” after 6 mos., “ 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per cop 
Lin R 


suunamneaiod the ao 0: 
Address HENR 








es catered on the sapscription books without 
thes TROney in adv: nes 
SUBSCXIBERS ar 


to RE. Y eaneetottons ang indtcated by 
— of expiration ov the littie yei- 
tothe paper, which change is mr .e 
nd week after the money is re- 
postage stamp is received the ree 

sent by 


oe SAMPSON L LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


iT ts. 
and advertisemen ENRY (. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New Yor City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes a paper regularly frum the 
t-office—whether directed to his name or apotner’s 
or wnetner he has subscribed or pnot—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav ail arrearages, Or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
A Ag —— whbetner the paper is taken from the 
Office or no’ 

e@ courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is ‘prima 
facie evidence of intentional | fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to tae pee bes lines to the coiumn.) 
oe eee — — Business Notices 








WSs eo0~ 0 cesiscocevoss C.| LtiMe........000e..,-c0r w 
«times (one month).. “fon. r amet He month).. eS 
~ Saree mone "ie 4 ~ cee mon 8) 80c. 
@ * {twelve ss .50e.152 “ (twelve « = 
; ILLUSTRATED ASVERTSEREDS 
4 times (ee MAGINGIDs <nses0ss2ss sean 
4 times tenree months). 
he? (twelve re 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICEs. eas Oe DOLLAR PER danse 
FINANCIAL NOTICES, Two DOLLARS?” TAG aoe i 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............. FLIrTy 
MARRIAGES ANT DEA nos exceeding tout lines, 


THS. not 
$l: over that. Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made1n advance, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, M. 
W. L. HEATON, MANAGER, 
BasTaen Onvice: 36 Bromfield &t., 





Boston, Mass., 
J. F. RIDAY, Managzr, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


Gerona Bie a ag Ly Py r POR “tae isbibetbat,” 


Weet Broadway, Reade, Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


FFBES.—The market is quiet for rietios, 
~L, favor o iar buyer. hi 1b 4 elegrain 
a gontinue late daily récei price’ norti- 
ma aikd,eh rete countty jobbers hefer purchases for 
more, prices will decline materially. 
os The trade “ limited to a good distribu- 
ao aot full p 

ALT. 9 —Shore Mackerel continue 
in —a<8 ax ak and prices are very firm. Bay are 

also scarce and amare. Box Herring are scarce. 
are dull and peices in buyers" favor. Salt. 
rpool Fine is in light supply and good demand. 
B iis arriving quite freely and prices are to some 


DRIED FRUIT, CANNED GOODS, »—The mar- 
ket for Raisins remains active fot new, fresh goods, 
which are all taken as soon as landed ; some large par- 
‘val. Curfants are in active demand and 





ig than 
former, size fot the Western marke’ 
SYRUPS Sere have been considerable sales of 
enpece & Molasses Syrups for distilling purposes, 
d, as the stock of these grades is somewhat limited, 
i market is steady. Fine grades of Molasses 
eyrape are quiet and the market in buyers’ favor. 
jugar Syrups are not so active, except fof the finest 
a, otherwise but little change to note. 
RICH —The demand og a kitds is lens and prices 
in buyers’ favor. folina.—Our advices from 
Charleston shoW a steady market and a goodd emanhd 
seh ae West. Bast India grades are dull and lower. 
ard Sugars are in very li, -* demand 
a. eabort, pe ding the the unsettled state of the draw- 
back question. The home demand is light, whe and 
ce have fallex. off one-eighth on all grades. Soft 
hites are dull “and lower, while prime to choice 
grades of Yellows and Coffee Cs are in gcod demand 
and prices are well maintained. We revise our quot- 
ations accordingly. Raw Sugars continue dull and 
press | ares ean a in biiyers’ favor. 

We have nothing new to report in 
toni Molasses. The market is quiet and prices 
fire Basier. See revised quotations. rocery grades 
of Foreign Molasses are in moderate request and 
prices are fully maintained. Sugar House is rather 
dull and prices rather favor the buyer. 

r .—There is a fair trade in invoices and a good 
distributive demand. Greens.—The auction sale of 

hursday went off at prices 3c. to 4c. below regular 
market rates. Japans.—Fine qualities are scarce and 
in demand at full prices, while low grades are in 
buyers’ favor. Oolongs sell steadily at full prices, 
particularly Formosas, which are becoming more 
popular every day. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, Ero.—There has been a very satisfactory 
trade in Flour and Meal during the week; but at the 
close the market was weaker for all kinds of Flour, 
except the Supers and Extras and choice New Pro- 
tess Minnesotas. Rye Flour has raised steadily and 

as s0ld well, Corn Meal has been mote active, but 
&t lowef prices and closes tame. Buckwheat is more 
Plenty, lower, and fairly active at the decline. Our 

Vheat market has becn distinguished by much 
activity and considerable variableness, influenced by 
the more liberal arrivals. Oats have been active, 
but at variable and higher figures, although closin 
miet, Indian Corn has aay t fair request an 
uctuates slightly from day 
BUILDING 





o UE 2 a Jere ALS. ror we ee: 
2.73 to rM.; ersey 8 ng isiand, ; 
Up-River, $4 ; Haverstr LW me Oona 59 t 


; Keene, $8@$8.50 ‘for coarse ‘and $i2¢ 
12.80 for fine. Glass.—French Window is in fair de- 
mand and pricesare steady. English is steady but 
quiet. Hardware.—The shipping demand has fallen 
off considerably and the market is very dull. Lath.— 
The market closes steady at $1.59 per M. Lime.—We 
— State at $75c. @ bbl. for Common and $1.25 do. for 
nmishing; Rockland, $1 # bbl. for Common and $1.50 
do. for Finishing. Yard prices. delivery included, Loaf 
# bbl. additional. Lumber. 1-3) % Spruce $i2@sid 
M.; Yellow Pin ne, $18@320 per M. for random car- 
oes ; Green Flooring Boards. ' $2492; Dry do., $4@ 
Er pe r M. rd Wood.—We quote, wholesale vai- 
ues. ox carload. at —_ $75@$80 per M. for the finest 


Waln 3 $90@S600 do. forCommon do; $38@40 do. for 
do. tor Whitewood; $38@$40 do. for 
Oak 60 forherry. 


CATT MARKET.—There has been a very fair 
@emand for choice selections of Beef Cattle, and, 
with only a small supply and light saceiots, prices 
have advanced %@% cent ® »b. The quotations 
ranged from 13 to 13% cents for extra, to dress 58 
Ds. to the gross cwt.; 9@l3c. for common to prime 
Native Steers, to dress 55@58 bs.; and 7%@l0c. for 
common to good Texas and Cherokee, tq dress 55 @56 
fs. For Milch Cows there was a fair dehand at $45@ 
$75, Calf included. There was but a moderate inquiry 
for Calves; but prices have remained quite steady. 
Closing quotations 5@6c. for Sheep and 6X%@7c. 
for Lambs. Dressed Hogs were a trifle easier. 
Gaotes at 10s@llike. Thereceipis for the week were 

Beef Cattle, CA —_— Cows, 2,957 Calves, 31,104 
Shee and 23,148 
CO" TON 


cent. The sales 0 aere 

—basis Low Midd fe acail ¢. for October, 13 ine 
i8%e. “2 November, 1354@13 13-16c 
13 15-32@13c. for January, 13%@14 ic. for February, 
13 25-32@14c, for ree l4@l4 hee tor April uxe 


i, AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The market is 
ry dull, but prices are firm. Leather.—_The market 
for t aoe — continues dull, but prices are firm. 


Cro 
CKLLA NEOUS. — Candies. — Adamantine“®re 


e@ cargo. al 
Since our last Opium has been native? but in other 
articles there is only a fair jobbin; trade. Gunny 
Cloth.—India is dull and nominal. Domestic is only 
in limited demand. Gunny Bags are very quiet at 
Xc.@l3c. nD -—We quote North River Shipping, 
; retail qualities, 80c.@$1; Clover, 50c.@70c.; an 
t, .@8c. The demand for Long Rye Straw is 
quite fair, but Oat is quiet and easier. he quota- 
tions are for Long Rye, ~ tata ; Short do., 
—cas) 


and Oat, 50c.@5ic. 
METALS. —Copper. —Ingot has eon in ver Hebe 
demand and prices are lower. Iron.—Scotch is in 
ight demand and prices are scarcely = y high. er- 


ican Pig is generally dull. ad.—Foreign ig firm. 
Domestic is dull, lower, and in ay receipt. Tin.— 
Pi AY dull. Zinc.—Sheet rather firmer at 8$c.@9e., 
0! 
© OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 
dull. oe is in fair demand and firmly 

eld. Lard rules firm, but rather quiet. Tallow.— 
Stock light, with a fair demand. aval Stores.— 
Spirits Turpentine.—The market is firm and the “ys 
is ae me “pan buyers’ views. Rosin.—Strained i 

. Tar is 
Bs VISLIONS—. The market ig firm for the leadin; 

Hog. products and prices are well maintained. Beef 

e market is strong b=t trade Is light. 

WOOL.—The demand since our last has been very 
limited. Manufacturers are buying only to supply 
immediate wants. 








WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is quiet, steady, and un- 
changed. We quote: 


Pots, first eorte: per ».. scececcesooccccecs — @ 
Pearis, wt porte, pe keke DePRbeeeckecobae — @7 
BEANS A wore —Medium nave arrived Srecly 


ices 
have favored the buyerand are not Barwton atthe a. 
Marrow have continued to sell well at stead 
Pea Beans are neither pienty nor much 
White Kidney are scarce and skied d 
— Peas are lower. Green Peas are quiet. We 


Tecate, Pes, 195, prime.......c..c.cc-c..-..... —63@ 











. THE IN NDEPENDENT. 





=e 






aa | 2 


SasRassssssss 


ty ae 8a 
eens. ey, 1874, rin 
ite ener ‘air ir to = 
pans: Hed Kidney” 5, DP 


faa 


rime. 
Sar eet ek pls, vd er paid 


Peas, Canadian, 1875, baa duty ong 





d Avhien have no buyers. 


and Red. Reatipned 
Fa ques fo for high es. We quote: 
Green, choice, per Ib..... esccovsell @12 





tory he have been Hiss unless receivers ma 
















concessions. Heceipts 36,459 pkgs. We quote: 

tate, dairies entire, extra..... .. eee 31 @32 
tate, dairies entire, » BOO to prim 29° @3l 
tate, dairies Entire, fair to en 12% @29 
tate, firkiiis, Seletted........ bese - @31 
tate, firkins, good copes ee veee8d @30 
tate, firkins, fair to g00d.....,...3 26 @2 
tate, half-firkin sabe 8 rv COOLED. ....25.055e8e 33 @34 
State, half-firkin tubs, good to a 31 @ 
state, half-firkin tubs. fait to —. .29 @3 
tate, Welsh tubs, entire dairies.. 30 @31 
tate, Welsh tubs, » Food to prime ; 8 @2 
tate, Weilth tibs, fair to =: deeds sebbese 20 @28 
tate, Welsh tubs, poor to fair... ...c0s..+5-.:94 @26 
tate, Creamery tubs, selected....siss..+- 66.634 @35 
Fancy grades, in sma! lots: 


Pails, State, dairy, fancy............... deeeee dd @36 
Pails, State, dairy, ‘prime... ad 
Pails, State, dairy, inferior... 
Pails, State; creamery, extra. 
Pails, State, sweet cream....;.... 
Pails, State, creamery, interior. 
Is, State; WOEP POGP....1.:...0 
Pails, Western, creamery, tancy, 
Pails; Western, creamery, fair to 
Pennsylvania, store-packed. 
Western, firkins, selected. 
Western, firkins, good,in lines 
Western, firkins, — in lines. 
Western. firkins, poor........ 
estern, dairy, tube, selected 
Western, dairy, tubs, good to 
Western, tubs, selected, fres 
Western, tubs, good to prime. ° 
Western, tubs, fairto good........ 2 a 
A 4 = —The market was strengthened on Tues- 
y the advices from the interior markets on 
Py aay: and Fancy September sold up to 14 c. rare- 
1 Subsequently the arrivals were more liberal. 
shippers had small wants and the market turned in 
buyers’ favor. mecsints S50 packages. Ped quote: 
State Factory, September....... -BYX¥@uU 





State Factory, good to prime......se-.-++- LBKe@LB 
State Factory, fair tO ROOd.......secsescees ++. 10K%@2 
State Factory, poor to fair.. ee «7 @10 
State Farm a PY, FANCY... .ccccccccccccscccess» 12% @13% 
tate Farm Dairy, good to prime.............. 14@lk 
State Farm Dairy, fair to good.......... seeks 10 @10% 
Western Factory, Cheddar, fine fall.......... R¥xe 
Western Factory, Cheddar, good to prime...11 @12 


Western Factory, Cheddar, fair to good..... 84@10% 


Western Factory, flat, fine fall................. 12¥@13% 
Western Factory, flat, zood to prime....., Al @124 
Western Factory, fiat, fair to good... ........0- 8 @ll 


Jobbing lots about \e. higher. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Apples maintain their firmness, 
but areruling quiet. Southern afe being offered to us 
rather more freely from other cities. Peeled Peaches 
are quiet and unchanged. Unpeeled Peaches con- 
tinue scarce and about nominal. Blackberries are 
scarce and firm. Cherries and Plums have a moder- 
ate inquiry at quotations. Raspberries are steady. 


We ong © 
App es, State, 1874, Sliced.. - Kells 








State, 1874, Quarter 934@10% 
Onto, 1 ee 9 @ oe 
” N. C., Sliced, extra choice.. 12%@15 
ed .C, 1875, Sliced, prime.... ll @lly 
of Southern; 1875, Sliced, fair. 9¥@10 
23 Tennessee, 1875, Quarters .. 10 @10% 
Peaches, = Peeled, fancy........ 18 @2 
5,Ga., Peeled. prime...... 16 @18 
= isis ‘Ga.. Peeled, fair to good... 14 
e 1875, Ga., Pe eled, poor 
* U npeeled, alves 
= Unpeeled, 1875, Quarters 


Plums, pat DARGS. PST BD..00000.55 
1875, Southern, per lb.. 

Ras berries. 1875, per Ib 31 @3: 
ather a heavy ‘market throughout the 
week. “Most of the large buyers that we meet claim 
to be obtaining prime Western, fresh, at 27c. Mostof 
the receivers quote as high as Ze. for the same 
kind. Retailers complain that their sales are running 
very light. We have hada few lots from Kentucky 
and Virginia, of good quality, which sold at quota- 

tions. :Limed are rather _plentier and less active 
They fav or the buyer. Receipts, 7,680 pkgs. We 
Jersey and Penn., singie bbis., per 7. 

BEREO. .cisrccpccoccseeccccee sesccvcce Se 


Western, prime -semese 
Western, fair marks. 







ss tobeiae vies 
® 
iS 
rs 


Limed, State, prime.............-.00+ 
Limed, Western, good to prim @ 

GREEN FRUIT'S.—Apples ‘are less active and 
easier. Ponts are plenty and lower. Quinces are in 
fair demand at quotations. Cranberries are higher. 










Apples: 

Mixed lots, choice, per bbl........ ..-...++ $3 25@ 3 50 
Mixed lots, good, per bbl. -. 3 0O@ 3 25 
Mixed lots, fair, per bbl.. 75@ 3 00 
River, per DD]. cccscceeceee 2 W@ 3 25 
Quinces 

Orange, good to prime, per bbl 7 00@10 00 
om. ar, » good to prime, per bbl..............6 5 W@ 8 00 

ear 

Cooking, POT acco sesansccncsvciavde wicen 3 0)@ 3 50 
Sheldon, per bbl. 6 00@ 8 00 
Duchesse, per bbi... -.. 40@ 700 
Seckel, per bbl..... - 9 Well 00 
Virgalieu, per bbl 3 @ 8 
raga choice, per box.. 350@ 4 


Delaware, per Ib. 
Catawba, per lb 


5 
mamarcolS Sz 


Diana, per | A K 

Isabella, per 1 +@ 

Concord, per Ib. 6@ 

Loose grapes abo 

Cranberries : 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crates....... .... 2 75@ 3 00 

Jersey, good to prime, per bush. crate 2 0@ 2% 

Eastern, fancy, per bbl......... .. . .10 WE@11 00 

Eastern, good to prime, per bbl........... 8 V@ 9 5D 
uts: 


Peanuts continue very quiet, ponding arrivals of 
new. Chestnuts have arrived freely and have favored 
the buyer. Hickory Nuts are plentierand lower. We 


Peanuts, Virgin nie. — 






1 70@ 1 75 

Chestnuts, per bu " 4 2%@ 4 75 

Hicker Shell. barks “per bush —- @10 

EN V ABLES.—We quote 

cabbage, inn sie Leek cane ebieseocagehh cous «+. 250@ 400 
Cab iy PN FED. coccageoccccese’ -- 8 00@°5 00 
Cauliflower, i, Re. “Soars «+» 200050) 
uasb, Marrow, per bbl... * - #@ BO 
Onions, White, per bbl..... ~20e@ 2H 
Onions, Yellow, 2 DOr bbl... .. 1 H@ 200 
Onions, a A per saben ones coteecheseceees 1 2%@ 15) 
—) eee are ‘lower. Rose are 
higher. "boon are very plenty, dull and, lower. We 
faris i Rose, bulk, per DD1..........ceeseeeee i | 94 137 
Peachblow, bulk, per bbl.. 1@ 150 
Peerless, bulk, Ree _* _ Se 10 
Sweet, Yellow. Qjaware, per bbl 2 25 
Sweet, Yellow, Va., * 2 @175 
Sweet, t, Jersey, Re per b 25@ 1 75 
POU AND GAME. y.—The sup- 





oultry. 
py! has been large and prices have ruled low. Dressed 
fair for strictly prime dr 7 lows: but, with warm weath- 


tridges ae yn J and favor the buyer. Hares are 
steady. note: 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, State, good to 
Chickens, Western. good 





has oo mo gy good 





MF Bs MEALCELUE ce wesaee shaseeree 
Ke, Beate and J ersey, good to prime 
= Wi , 800d WO PEIMe.+..-...-ese..216 














Geese, State; gdod to a 
Geese, Western; to fate 
Geese, Western, ae pf - 
Chickens and Powis, J J ee wn 
Chickens and Fowis. Wistan¢ 


keys; Jersei 
Turkeys: Westefn € 
cks 


Geese, Jersey, perp 
Geese, Western, per pair. smi 


GAM 

guest trapped, per doz...... wedecse 

Partrldges, Suite, | ber 

Partridges, Wes 
Wild Pigeons, Stall "ed, per dot 
Wild Pigeons, Flight, per doz soit 
Venison, Sho: rt Saddies, per lb: : 
Venison, Long Saddles, per Ib. 





cy 


tree 





seovs seveee sed 15@3 00 
a 


Venison, Whole Deer, per Ib......... 








PRICES CURRENT. 


roceries and. Provisions. 
DUTY: 


a 
BAN BY a 
. # Dd ‘Blain 











in Mess, bbl... 10 mt 50 


- — 14a— 6%) Ext BB... +000 11 50al2 50 
oo es Mess ,tce. Ie ovalz 
e ase =9oxa— 9% Pac S eainet 16 00a.17 00 
Havana. ......— 7 a—10%' xtindiadtessicss ase 
REFINED SUGARS. | 
Crushed... —l a-— oer Ke stern... .22 00a22 25 
Powaered — 210% Prime. Western. 1600a16 50 
i —105%| Prime Mess...... 19 50a20 (0 
a—10% RD. 








ceaeaienal a-80 'No.3Large,n.— 
COWPiii~borY, Free. !No.3Med....—— 1000 
JAVE ...00006 A a —s6 SarpbLa Dic.. 


Maracaibo. 


FRUIT. 


8 box 
{ (mg er 13 . 13% isALA—Durr : 





—% a— 
al? cts. # 


use’l.. “16 a 17 100 Ds. 
a mdoni. ‘19 2% (ryrks fsiana. ss 
| Seeaiess. “— a 10 --..—35 a—40 
Bu Vaiencia.——a —1ll | ashton’s fine 275 a-—— 
¢Currants,...—— a— 74jVerdins.......20) a—— 
| Prunes......-—— a—- 841Ononda ga 





\ Citron..... **—25 a—2% |_fine......... 0260 
xs— —17 ,Table owes in pxs. 
Saraines % b; or = h w don sete Soin 
= 1 n small Lags, 
es =| 4ina bbl.... 7 a—- 
Vermicelll, It) 3 316 & tina Dbl. ts, 
CANNED FRUIT, Bre. ispic senate 
eee Seer. ++ 24a —21 
+» 250 0875 | <= ne 
2 a2T5 a-— 
a Ginger......¥.- —18\%a —24 
180 a210 ;Nutmegs..... 10 al 
1 012 SODA win 
115 0125 ; —BICAR 
: {in ops. 8 N’casti—5 4a— 
16 a1% rican.—44a—— 
lin papers, 60-D. 
- 200 a210 OB. .cce ove Ska 1h 
peas.2> # doz 150 2250 (SALERATUS 








stile, imported. 9 a a 
Castile, imported. 9 a 


OB. woccose see 275 0300 
. 1D l Castile, Sepremie. 9 a 9 
GOB....cccceee -1% 2200 |Pale Family. -6 atk 
Oysters, No. 1 4% 
ie 8 doz 19 a-— '!CANDLES. 
Oysters, Cove {Patent Wax. .....40 a— 
TD doz... 110 a—— |Sperm.........00-+ ) a— 
Oysters, Pic. ip - iParaffine.....--..-- 2% — 
lass, # doz 400 a7 25 | Adam’ tine sup. 27 
ofives, @ mm, do. ordinary. Tisai 
a-- \altive Sdecaanetens i 
cay es RiCE—DUTY: 2}cts. 8 D 
doz., Caps. —— 2275 |Carolina, 
Ca pod Nonp. . 8a 8% 
old.—— 28440 one 
Russ’ ni Must’ Had 3 
Mf TARTAR. |g = syag 
ite OF _ 
CREA Crystals.) a—— ‘Starch, ‘Laundy.. 5a 7 
Good Quality.. . a—— |Starch, Pat.Gloss 9-10 
Ordinary....... a—35 (Starch. Corn.....— a—10 


“hier and Grain. 





FLO 
No 
Bacon 1 a 875 |No: 2Milwauk. 13] al 34 
Ext.&Fam. \ iN 
St.Louis. :....7 25 & a9 00 is 


Amber 


Minn.extra....600 2800 | White Mich.. }140a 
* New Pr es 








0. 1 Chi 


1 
io, oe al 

ah Mich: 640 2725 | Wincor Bed... 0 al 
1 

1 


T. 
1 Milwauk 1s a 139 


< cess 50 210 25 COR: 
Extra State 50 a 16 \Wetern White 70a— 72 
State & We Western mix’d 70 a—— 
Supers... “ rt = jomera yellow.44 a— 46% 
2 t+see a ‘ *, 
Sone abate seawe n650 |Mixed Westernet4 a— 47 
ye Flour. «#550 | Whi *  .eeehd O— 50 
CORN MBAL _ 'Mixed State. .. 43 a—46 
Brandywine o> a RS 89 a—9l 
Oat M2a! >, ae 
BUCKW BAT 2% @ @ 2m 
Avania. o 
Penni Wools Hides. Fare Skins, 


woou. 
A.Sax. F’e#b.—0 a—70 OLB. 








ghee | Lae Re Te) 100 
ALF. erino. a—60 
%&% Merino—46 FURS" ‘AND’ SKINS—Un- 
Sup. Pulled Co.—45 a—50 ofall kinds,free, 
. Combina....—57 % x So 
No.1 Pulled....—_30 a—35 !Beaver # pce: 
Sup. Pulled....—45 a—5l * North#?d.150 a 300 
Valp. Unwash.—18 a— “ Southern.-30 a—7%5 
Texas fine....- a—35 m.150 a—— 
Texas coarse..—28 a—30 |OtterN’thvce.10M@ 21200 
rd’s —23 a—33 : ste} 0 a 800 
g. 1. Washed..c28 a—i0 |RedFoxNorth.150 a 200 
myrna Unw..c]7 a—20 |Raccoon.Soth—2> a—35 
Smyrna CUD. 2 a—3t | yes a $19 
8 1 
Claw fine} % 9-8 latink, North‘ 200 9 400 
‘ar. Sc. unw. estern.15 a 
aoe | ae Marten. North 20) 51000 
Cal. §.C. unw oat Curacoa— oe 
common.... 23 a8 Temp.qiavias a—— 
Cal. 8.C.unw.? 45 g—39 |Deer.Sisal, # B.624a—— 
burry “8. Juan..—53 a—— 
HIDRS—DvTY: Free. Muskrat covcoom 14 30 
R.G.&B. Ayres Skunk........ ali 
Gn. Sit.Co..— ilies |Northera bik:—50 a—% 
Do.do.gr.sitd.—— &— > Nor. Striped..—2 a—3? 
Oronoco ...... —21 a—21%4!Nor. White...—12 a—15 
Bania dry ....— 16 a—-— |Wolt, large... 12% a 350 
Savanulla, etc.—134a—— 'Wo all..—50 a 125 
Marac vomete— ipa — jpeae. ek. Kt a7 0 
etc— — |Bear, brown.. a 
eran ore 18 a2 |LEATHER—DUTY: Sole. 
'94a— 20'4|15; Upper, ad. ¥, 
8 iOak(S) Lt.#@b— 28 a—3 
19%a—— jOak, middle..—-— a 
4.10%4a—— |Oak, heavy...-— a—— 
\. ;Uak, es cec— — _ 
ated — jHemlock, lig’t—25a— 26 
fornia drv— 22 _ — :Hemiock, mid— 27ka—30 
tHemi’k,heayy—2 a— 





SaWest—-— 
CitySlauchter— xa \Heml’ck. dam—19 s—26 


Drage © nd Dyes. 
Alcohol........2 25 aI Jala} 


Alum........ 
Antvrec. gid.—13 
Argols <= 
arsenic 00 





Aloes, @ ®...—— a—10 Lac Dye: 


ng01d.-.— 13 a—15 
old—— a—— 
20 a—38 

























Omar won 
= |Baos orus.. 


‘otash. .— 
ae —2 ~# eae ld —91 a—% 








~ a 





Verdigris.cid.— 28 a— — 
I —3 a—86 |INDIGO, DOTY: Pree = 
5 Serrerrres a— 
Bengal, wuld iS . i 
senmeees.es —37%a—40 |Madras, cur'y— 80 a— 85 
40 |Mani —® ive a— 80 


;Carac a— — 
Semmes ~ 92a 1% 


b Sulph, Guin, 230 a 235 
isk 35000 —2 a—55 parade ded 4ia44 scryst 


ad. 05 
| = a stews ‘Am 265 a 275 
"Brasil. gold. —— al he 





IRON—Dorty: Bars nae COPPER— 


DUTY: Pig and 
BD; B.R.70c #100 B; es pee 


5c. and Sheathing 


fend Hoop, & ngot— 2%34a— 23% 
1¥%@1 Xo. # bs Pi Pig er me Sheathtngsew 
ton; Sheet 0 a—-— 
Eng. Rail. # | gneathing, od— 19 a— 2 
goidin ma gs6o a38 00 |Sheath’g, yell— 2 a 
Amer. Rail # Pi a ecco -- I—— 
currency.. 00 25000 | Bolts.........+ _ 
Pig. snglish & \TIN--(ZINN Bore: Pig, 
Scotch, # ton. ——a 3300} Bers, an lok free. 
Pig, American... 20 00a 25 50) Fiates and Bhects b? 
Bar, bt m.~—a——|_ ct. 
. Sw. ass. g. 11000a ——!} [Boot hie #D 
; use ae H - - 


Ce 
NAILS. DUTY Cut, 144 Pl 
yirought.2/ 24s Horseshoe, 


Cut, 10d #3 9 33 | a ae 
ut, Wwaaeyd D a 825 
8da 34) a8 Plaves, wo 1 a ¢ 
baa 7d. 37) a3id ks -— Pigs. 
Siem... -50 a6 ZINC—DuTY 
or-Durr: 2X¢. @ b. 1 My #100 Ds; Tynests 2540. 
Dp & Pk (c) 


: —-— |In Sheets gld.—¥ a— 9% 
c 
..- 10¥a~— - 


“Oils. Naval Stores. Ete. 
OLL—DuvrtTyY: Palm 10,Olive;N ay at, STORES — Duty: 





$2.59, Linseed, Flaxseed 4 p’ts Turpentine, 30cts.# 

7% Dto gal. 30'ct.; Sperm ae.s other Kinds BUS 

(foreign fisheries) Pin d| val. 

Whale or other fish ae ethan Sft.N, 

eign), 20 # cent.ad val. | Cot; Wi % Whs—-— —— 
Olive, # pox.. 435 a 440 ie ilming- 


Olive me #gaills a 12 


220 
Palm. - 8%a— 8% ‘Tar wi boi N.C 21248 33 
Linseea, meniy. 187 


4a— 
BBD. ccccees —56 a- 58 | Resin, cgi std 165 a 1%5 
Linseed, Eng.— — No. 2 
Whale, crnae— — 
“ ref. Wint—75 
“ ref. Spr’g— 70 
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H. K.& F.B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


We dothe largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in conneeion * ————_ a con- 
siderable Produce Commission ur sales being 
— direct to retail Grocers (not to J Jobbers and Ship- 

rs). We are enabled to get the full market value 
Bt Butter and other produce consigned to us. 


MEYERS & ALLEY, (st’stit 
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GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE. 


JAVA QUALITY. 


Always Uniform, TAromaties. 


come nae 


e gnorn en New ‘York: 


gay {TOCeTS 


ROAST 
YOUR 
OWN 


COFFEE. 


HYDE’S PATENT COFFEE ROASTER. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., Manufacturers, 
724 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send for New Price-list. ‘ 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COs, 
“(P..0.Box 5648.) 81 and 83 VESEY 8T., NewYork 
Pewzs.For YOUR TRADE. — Druggists, 


‘Pure China Bony Ke 
sealed. Sackages,, roe cans, 


FOR 
WRIGHT GILLIES & 
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BROADWAY, corner {9th St., 


NEW YORK. 


THE LATEST 


NOVELTIES 


Paris Costumes, 
Mantles, 
Cloaks. 


Black and Colored Velvets, 
Colored Failles, 
Fancy Silks. 


Matelasse, 
Damasse, 
Cachimir Broderie. 


Fancy Silk Plush, 
Fancy Velvets, 
Brocades. 


Point Laces, 
Black Threat Laces, 
Valenciennes. 


Embroideries, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Made-up Laces. 


Spitzbergs, 
Camel's Hair Damasse, 
Camel's Hair Sicilienne. 


Plaids, 
Diagonals, 
Thibits. 


Seal Sacques, 
Salile Sets, 
Fur and Feather Trimmings. 


Wedding Trousseaux, 
Infants’ Outfits, 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Commercial, 


GOVERNMENT SPECULATION IN 
GOLD. 


Ir has been the practice of the Govern- 
ment for years past to sell at its market 
price a portion of the gold received from 
customs duties, and take its payment in 
greenbacks, which are due bills against the 
Government. The gold is not exchanged 
for the greenbacks at the /egal value of the 
latter, but at thelr market value. The 
difference between these two values is what 
is called the premium on gold; but it is, in 
fact, simply the discount on greenbacks. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that this premium on gold or discount on 
greenbacks is twenty percent. Then the 
sale of a thousand dollars in gold, paid for 
in greenbacks, will bring twelve hundred 
dollars in the latter currency. The latter 
is bought at the rate of eighty cents ona 
dollar. 


These greenbacks, thus bought at a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on their face or 
legal value, we will further suppose are 
used by the Government to pay the salaries 
of its officers or any part of its current ex- 
penses. Now, buying them at the rate of 
eighty cents on a dollar, does it pay them 
out atthisrate or atpar? It is well known 
that they are paid out at par, just as if 
they were gold. The position of the Gov- 
ernment, then, is this: When it isa seller of 
gold, greenbacks are worth only eighty 
cents on a dollar for the purpose of buying 
it; but when it pays its current expenses 
with these very greenbacks, then it pays 
them out at par. Thus the Government 
speculates to the amount’of a twenty per 
cent. profit so faras it sells gold and buys 
greenbacks with the gold, and then uses 
the greenbacks to pay its current expenses. 
Every thousand dollars in gold which it 
sells gives it twelve hundred dollars of 
paying power in greenbacks. The gold 
and the greenbacks are equally a legal 
tender, and, hence, both have the same 
legal value. And, moreover, the Govern- 
ment, like every other debtor who has 
debts to pay and can pay in either of these 
legal tenders, pays in the tender of the 
lowest commercial value. 

We submit that this is a very anomalous 
position for a solvent Government to occu- 
py. The greenback is a due-bill against 
the Government, without interest, which 
it refuses to receive at its face value when 
it sells gold, and also refuses to fund at this 
value in an interest-bearing bond. It de- 
clares by law that the due-bill shall have 
the legal value of gold and claims the right 
to pay it out fora portion of its debts at 
this value; but when it sells gold it refuses 
to receive its own paper except at a dis- 
count. It declines to pay the paper in 
gold; it will not fund it in an interest ob- 
ligation; and when it sells gold and takes 
its own paper in payment, then it discred- 
its the paper. When it pays debts, then it 
insists that the paper, with certain -excep- 
tions, shall be just as good as gold. 

What specie payment proposes to do is 
to get the Government out of this anom- 
alous and discreditable position. And 
until the point is attained the revenues of 
the Government, paid in greenbacks, ought 
to be sufficient for its ordinary expenses; 
and any surplus of its gold receipts, after 
paying the interest on the public debt and 
the one per cent. for the sinking fund, 
should be beld as a reserve with which to 
redeem the greenback debt—not at a dis- 
count, but at par. The policy of the Goy- 
ernment should be to make its due-bills as 
good as gold in commercial value; and the 
way to do this is, not to issue more of 
them, not to sell gold for them at a discount 
upon the latter and then reissue them at 
their legal value, but to accumulate gold 
and pay the greenbacks and retire them 
from circulation. 

Re 


RISE OF PRICES. 


WE quote for our readers the following 
sensible observations of Mr. Walter Bage- 
hot, in his work entitled “ Lombard Street” 
on the rise of prices: 


‘*A general rise of prices is a rise only in 
name; whatever any one gains on the arti- 
cle which he has to sell he loses on the 
articles which he has to buy, and so he is 
just where he was. The only real effects 
of a general rise of prices are these: First, 
it straitens people of fixed incomes, who 
suffer as purchasers, but who have no gain 
to correspond. Secondly, it gives an extra 
profit to fixed capital, created before the 
rise happened. Here the sellers gain, but 
without any equivalent loss as buyers. 
Thirdly, this gain on fixed capital is great- 
est in what may be called industrial imple- 
ments, such as coal and iron. These are 
wanted in all industries, and in any general 
increase of prices they aresure to rise much 
more than other things. Everybody wants 
them; the supply of them cannot be rapidly 
augmented; and, therefore, their price rises 
very quickly. But to the country asa 
whole the general rise of prices is no bene- 
fit at all; itis simply a change of nomen- 
clature for an identical relative value in the 
same commodities. Nevertheless, most 
people are happier for it. They think they 
are getting richer, though they are not. 
And, as the rise does not happen on all arti- 
cles at the same moment, but is propagated 
gradually through society, those to whom 
it first comes gain really; and, as at first 
every one believes that he will gain when 
his own article is rising, a buoyant cheer- 
fulness overflows the mercantile world. 











This prosperity is precarious as far as it is 
- and travsitory in so far as it is ficti- 
tious. 


The term ‘‘ price” simply means the 
value of any commodity as expressed in 
money. If the price be high, then the 
commodity is said to be dear, and, of 
course, it takes more money to buy it. If, 
therefore, a rise of prices be general, in- 
cluding commodities and wages, this is 
just equivalent to a reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of money, and hence the 
necessity of using more money to conduct 
the exchanges of society. If the man who 
sells his labor gets more for what he does, 
he has to pay more for what he consumes. 
When the two accounts are balanced, he 
will probably find that he has gained uoth- 
ing by the mere rise of prices. 

Prices naturally bear certain proportions 
to each other, and as naturally follow each 
other, at last tending to an equilibrium 
founded on the cost of production; yet all 
the prosperity that is based upon high 
prices is to the community more apparent 
than real, and is very likely to be succeeded 
by a period of adversity, of which it is the 
chief cause. An equable movement of 
prices is best for the general interests of 
the people, It furnishes a stable basis upon 
which to proceed in the calculations of 
business. Al] artificial stimulations or de- 
pressions of prices work out more evils 
than benefits. 





DRY GOODS. 


Ir is only three weeks since we ventured 
upon the very wild remark that if our 
prints continued to sell at their present 
low rates they would soon be exported to 
England, to be exported thence to Aus- 
tralia, and that Manchester might then 
“shut up shop.” But we bad no expecta- 
tion of an immediate verification of our 
prediction. The London Times of Satur- 
day last contained the following startling 
statement : 

“ We learn from Draper’s Trade Journal 
that a Manchester firm bas begun to import 
calicoes from the United States. The fact 
is significant, and, as the importers say 
that the goods are of much better quality 
and appearance than ours, Manchester, it 
appears, has found a competitor at last; 
but that must depend upon the price.” 

But one swallow does not make it sum- 
mer, and it will not be prudent just yet to 
count upon a very heavy export demand in 
our calico market for British cus:omers, 
That it will come sooner or later, however, 
is just as sure as that we are shipping 
cheese and bacon and hopsto England. 
There were 115 packages of domestic cot- 
ton goods exported to Liverpool last week 
and 98 packages to Havre. 

There has been a good deal of activity in 
the auction rooms the past week, and one 
firm—that of Field, Morris, Fenner & Co. 
—is said to have effected sales to the extent 
of about $700,000—the largest ever made 
by any New York firm in one week. 

The greatevent of the week, which at- 
tracted large numbers of buyers from all 
sections of the country, was the sale of 
some 1,500 packages by Field, Morris, Fen- 
ner & Co., on the 20th inst., by order of 
Messrs. Faulkner, Page & Co. The goods 
brought satisfactory prices and sellers and 
purchasers appeared to be equally well- 
pleased. Itisidle to say, as some of the 
chronic grumblers do, that there is ‘‘ noth- 
ing doing,” when such enormous sales can 
be effected in one day of a particular class 
of fabrics. 

In other respects the trade of the week 
has been comparatively quiet, although the 
near-by trade has been more active than for 
some time past. 

There have been but two failures report- 
ed among the dry-goods men, neither of 
much importance, during the week. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in a rather uncertain condition since the 
great “drive” in ‘‘ Atlantics,” and prices 
have been irregular, in some Instances an 
advance having been established and in 
others a decline. The prices of fine browns, 
which are in fair demand, continue steady. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been selling freely; but a leading jobber 
offered some inducements to purchasers by 
reducing prices in various makes, and it is 
said that these goods are now so low as to 
make their shipment to England possible, 
if not probable. 

Printing cloths have been in rather more 
active demand and quotations are well 
maintained; but the figures are very low. 

Prints are less active than has been the 
case for some time, and prices are a shade 
lower, except for some of the more favor- 
ite styles of robes. 

Cotton flannels continue in very active 
demand and nearly all the grades are or- 
dered ahead of production. Prices, of 
course, are firm under such a state of 
things. 

In all other descriptions of domestic cot- 
ton goods the demand is but moderate and 
prices are by no means firm; but the de- 
mand is not likely to suddenly fall off and 
a.large amount of trade bas yet to be 
effected before the season begins drawing 
to a close. 

Worsted dress goods are still in good 
demand and the favorite styles are closely 





sold up to the supply in first hands. 













Hosiery is in good demand for certaiv 
descriptions of goods, while in others it is- 
very slack. Fancy knit goods, nubias, and 
scarfs are in fair demand at steady prices, 


and heavy makes of brown cotton half. 


hose are selling well; but there is very 
little doing in woolen hose. 

There isa rather more active demand 
for woolens generally and the market for 
most descriptions of goods for men’s wear 
is improving. 

Cloths and overcoatings, especially of 
heavy makes, are fairly active and consid- 
erable purchases are made by the clothiers. 
Fancy and plain-faced beavers are selling 
more freely for ladies’ cloakings and the 
stock of desirable goods in first hands has 
been sensibly reduced. 

Repellants are in betier demand and the 
stock of desirable shades of the favorite 
colors remaining in first hands is small. 
Fancy cassimeres are in fair demand for 
small assorted lots; but prices are very 
low and the inducements to purchase are 
greater than they have been at any time 
the present season. 

Worsted coatings are in good demand 
from the clothiers for spring weights, and 
considerable orders are taken by the-man- 
ufacturers’ agents for future delivery. 

Kentucky jeans are in steady demand, 
but the sales are mostly confined to the 
finer grades. 

Flannels are selling steadily and the 
heavy sale of Wednesday last appears to 
have been of decided benefit to the market. 

Blankets are without any change of 
importance. The demand is regular at 
steady prices. 

Felt goods are selling well for the season; 
but prices are low and the indications are 
not specially flattering for the holders of 
these goods. Skirts are in fair demand 
and prices are unchanged. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

There have been large offerings of sea- 
sonable goods at auction during the week 
and a sale of Lubin’s fabrics brought good 
prices; but the business in foreign fabrics 
cannot be characterized as active. A 
better demand is reported for cotton velvets 
and velveteens, and black silks of low and 
medium grades are selling more freely, 
Woolen goods for men’s wear, except fora 
few styles adapted to city trade, are slow 
of sale. Linens are in limited demand, but 
a greater degree of activity has been im- 
parted to the demand for real laces by a 
large offering of goods of this class at 
auction on Friday. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 











MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 25, 1875, 
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Feather Trimmings, 
FRINCES, 


Titan and Mohair Braids, 
Ribbons, Velvets, and Ties. 


Large pronnee at Attractive 
Prices. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 Broadway, New = 
Mail Orders Promptly Executed, 


KID CLOVES 


4 SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. 18th & 19th Sts. 


HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
EID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, 1nd Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


OUR NEW STORE 


Completed at Last! 


CRAND OPENING 


of Rich Imported Suits, 
Cloaks, Shauts, Silks, 
and Dress Goods, 
om WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY. Nov. 4thand 5th. 


Rodgers & 
Orr Brothers, 


Neos. 183, 185, 187 Sth Ave, 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 2rsa STS. 
HAVING COMPLETED OUR EXTENSIVE ADDI- 
ADDED TH 








TIONS AND D E TWO ADJOINING 
BU NGS, we are now F’ REPARED TO 
OFFER the LARGEST, RICHEST, and MOST 
Cc PLETE STOCK of DRY dS ever of- 
fered on the 8th Av. FULLY (Pp ENT. 
BELOW BROADWAY PRICES. A VISIT OF LN. 
SP. TON will PROVE THE 


DS, 
OMERS, and STRANGERS to our GRAND OPEN- 
ING, oe. w EDNESDAY and THURSDAY, Nov. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


FOR THIS WEEK 
1,000 LADIES’ SUITS, RICHLY TRIMMED, 
$6.50, $7.50, $8.50. $9.50; von fo Line per cent. more. 
wn CAMEL’S 
CLOT DESIGNS, 
LATEST PO RISLAN CTYLE. $10.50, $12.50, 
$13.50, $14.50, $15.50 ; worth full $3 each more. 


CLO OAK AKS. 
RICHLY TRIMMED LO AKS, IN VARIETY 9F 
STYLES, $5.50 to $125. 


RICH LYONS 5 c SurTs NEWEST 
CLOTH SHADES, ICHLY iy Biles cND WELL 
ee oe .00, $45, $59. NOT THE CcosT OF 


SH 1AWLS. 
500 SHA s,1N THE NEWEST DESIGNS, AT 
EXTR KobrN ARY LOW PRICES. 
aun LOT OF SHAWLS ONLY $1.50; worth 


DREss GOODS. 
BAGS ICENT POPLIN DRESS goops 


“ONLY 2B: 


18¢ 
3 CASES CAMELS HAIR PLAID, 25c.; worth 


5 CASES CAMEL’S HAIR SUEZ CLOTH, 
VERY RoHS D STYLISH, 37 1-32c.; Se: 


SILKS AND BLACK GOODS. 


onig..* BL om AND COLORED SILKS 
EXTRA ‘SUBLIME BLACK AND COL- 

QRED SILKS, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2; worth thirty- 
three per cent. more. 


4 CASES BLACK CASHMERE, T5c., 850., B5c.; 
worth 15c. per y: 
20 CASES A edamame 25c., 28c., 


ph OI CTa eect UP Va TBs 








CONKLING & COMPANY, 


NO. 763 BROADWAY, 


Between Eighth and Ninth Streets, 
ONE BLOCK BELOW A. T. STEWART & COM- 
PANY, 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 2th, 
and have on sale during the entire week 








an immense stock of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
ACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
BLACK AND COLORED ED SILKS. 
bought und under 
PECULIAR opcumeTance> 
PECULIAR CIRCUMST 
PECULIAR CIRCl U MSTANCHS' 
FOR CA CASH, 
FOR CASH, 
FOR CASH, 
and will positively comprise 
the largest and most chaste assortment of 


RICH LYONS SILKS 


ever exhibited in this city. 
LADIES WISHING TO SECURE 
GENUINE’ BARGAINS 
will find it to their interest to 
EXAMINE THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 

















A good quality black Gros Grain Sjlk at $1. 





A superior quality satin face black Gros — the 
selebrated make of Guinet, $1.50, worth $2.50. 


A superb quality satin face black Gros Grain, the 
1 sree make of Ponson, $1.75, good value for 





A sublime quality ss satin-face black Gros Grain, the 
celebrated! make of Bonnet, $2and $2.25, good value 





choice line of dark cloth colored Gros Grain 
silks. in all the new shades of color, $1.25. 


An elegant line of dark cloth colored Gros Grain 
Silks, in all the new shades of color, of superior 
quality, $1.35. 


superb line of dark cloth colored Gros Grain 
Bitke in all the new shades of *olor, extra heavy 
quality, $1.50. 


A rich Lyons Cloaking Velvet, warranted all silk, 
the celebrated make of ‘Ponson, 7.75, worth $12, 








A superb a uality S4einch L Lyons Cloaking Velvet, 
——— a! — the celebrated make of Ponson, 
$11; worth 
WH WILL ALSO HAVE ON SALB 
A MAGNIFICENT LINE 
OF PARIS SPECIAL NOVELTIES 
DRESS. Goo DS, 
a | gooDs, 
RESS 38 GOONS. 


urchased at the immense au auction sale net Frida at 
MeN FIELD, MORRIS, FENNER & 00/3, 


and will consist in part of 
100 pieces Camel’s-Halr Clot Cloth, yard wide, Be. 


7% pieces Drap de Kiva, | tn dark mixtures and 
Stripes, 25c. a yard; work k 40c. 





oak! se" Vigogne Cloth, | in dark mixtures and 
ai 


100 pieces Serge ms Manchette,in dark mixtures and 
plaids, 37}<c. an 


150 pieces Spitzbergen ands Snowflake Camel’s Hair, 
Pang | mixtures and plaids, 0c. a yard; former 
orice, T5c. 


50 pieces pure Camel’s “Hair Cloth, for sacques and 
overskirts, 55c.; former price’ 75e. 


35 pieces All Wool Plaid Vig Vigogne Cloth, for sacques 
and overskirts, 62}c.; former price $1. 


50 pieces Plain Onyx loth, a all wool, for sacques and 
overskir ts, 52}¢c. 


Also 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
in 
BLACK ey GOODS 


THE SAME AUCTION SALE, 
consisting of 
black Tashmeres, black Merinos, black Henrietta 
Cloths, black Empress Cioths, black Serge, black 
Camel's 6 Hair, yas Barathea, black English Cash- 
meres, etc., etc., 
A. superb pan om ‘silk-warp Henrietta Cloth, $l a 
yard; good value for $1.50. 
A visit of inspection respectfully solicited. 
Joun. EB. Ksccunan, CONKLI ING & CO., 
F. W. Carvvt 0. 763 Broadway, 
W. 4H. ONKLING. betwee n Bishtivard Ninth sts. 
SAMPLES SENT GRATUT yous LY 
ON APPLICATION 


JAMES M°CREERY & C0,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
HAVE OPENED ONE CASH OF 


INDIA 


CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 


IN VERY DARK COLORINGS. 
Also a Large Assortment of 
Velvet Beaver and Haymalian Wraps, 
AT ONUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


JOHN R. TERRY, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


HATS AND FURS 


OF EVERY gree ia 


AS 1 =~’ Bo: d Youth’ 
ot Sagi ity evi 1nd, 2 Youth ‘s Hats and 
m zy His wee 


INER.Y. 
LADIES’ RID NG, and PROMENADE 


Waa 
FANCY FURS, 
Seal and Otter Gloves, Caps, Muf- 
flers, etc. 
865 BROADWAY, 
Between 17th and 18th Streets, New York, 








_EVERY CITY CAR ANT STAGE ROUTE GOING 





E, Ridley & Sons, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St., N.Y. 
RETAIL. 


LARGE CASH PURCHASES 
of Silks and 
Millinery Goods, 


Mantilla and Bonnet Velvets, 
Ostrich Tips and Plumes, 
Fancy Feathers, Wings, and Birds, 
Feathor and Coque Bands. 


Laces and Fancy Goods, 
Dress Trimmings, etc.. 


FROM AUCTION, 
FROM IMPORTERS, AND 
OFOUROWN IMPORTATION, 


TO WHICH WE INVITE SPXCIAL EXAMINA- 
TION. 


s 
Black Dress Silks 
A SPECIALTY, 
at 95c., 9Sc., mS Be otiys $120, $1.25, and 
HIGHLY- posenkeD CASHMERE FINISH, at 
si. 60, 18 pe TE 79, and $1.89, 


ALL-S ROS GRAUN, $1.2 1.50, and 
$135. up * 3, "s spans 


RIBBONS. 


Gros-Grain_ Rib-) 10¢., 12c., 15e., 20¢., 
bons, all Silk, and 25c. per yard. 
NO. 12 BLACK GROS-GRAIN, 20c. 
6-INOH, 7-INCH, S-INCH SASH, ALL SILK. 

60c., 70c., SOc. GROS-GRAIN. 


2,000 CARTONS FANCY WINGS, FROM 3c 
EACH, UP. 
RED BIRDS AT $1.15. PLENTY OF THEM. 


VELVETS. 


SEAL BROWNS, NAVY BLUES, PLUMS. CARDI- 
NAL, AND OTHER DESIRABLE SHADES, IN 
SILK VELVETS, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, UP 

BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1.38, $1.50, $1.75 
$2, $2.25, $2.50, UP. 


Ask for Our 


$2.25, $2.50, $2.75, $3. $3.25, and $3.50 
BLACK VELVETS. GREAT BARGAINS. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


MAUS AND PRAM BS FROM 100, EOE 
FULL LINES UNUSUALLY CHEAP. 


TEN THOUSAND LADIES’ SILK TIES,1 5e., 25e. 
Be, and 50c. each. HALF LAST MONTH'S 


East Side Agents for 


WENK’S PRREMERIEG, ALSO LUBIN’S. COL- 
GATE’S, and OTHER: 


THE EXTENSION 
TO OUR PREMISES: NOW COMP 
SUS peor 7 FT 
1GH Tyr fokor Go 5 FEET FOR THE AC- 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO, 


PRICES QUOTED ABOVE WILL BE 
GUARANTEED FOR TEN DAYS ONLY. 


K. Ridley &Sons, 


309, 311, 311 f-2 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64. 66, 68, ana 70 ALLEN ST., 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


GRAND STREET CROSS-TOWN LINE OF CARS 
PASSES THE DOOR AND CONNECTS WITH 


NORTH ANDSOUTH. SIX MINUTES’S RIDE 
FROM THE CORNER OF BROADWAY. 


MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY'S 
aaa MACY’S MAOY’S MACY’S MACY’S 





MAOY’S 
R. H. MACY & CO. 
HAND-SEWED ACY’ 
MACY’S O MACY” 
MACY’S MACY" 
MACY’S _IN KID AND PEBBLE GOA MACY’ 


MACY'S J. C. BENN. & BE BERNARD'S MACY” 
MACY'S MA 


pore ake. 
macys AN EASY PERFECT FIT, MACY’ 
*S from TWO hen OUR Dollars cheap- MA’ 
the usual price of hand- M 


MAOY’S sewed pecs, MAcY" 
MACY’S FRY EM BEFORE HAVING MACY’ 
MACY" A full line of LADIES, MISS? MACY: 
ue oa \dth ae oes : , 
8, kK 
. ‘STun SAME QoaLir® of goods MACY’ 
ee gm se ¢ 


‘WHITE. KID. 
MAGES ok fol ae, Seat ont EP HAE 
Preece ee New York, MAI! 


309, 311, 3H 1-2 Grand St., N.Y. 
RETAIL 


FURS 


OPENEDTO-DAY. 
COMPARE OUR PRICES. 
GENUINE SEAL SACQUES, 


$65 TO $250. 
L MINE SETS, $15,818, $20 u 


PRENCH MIN ETS, S: $5.30 0, Pie $12 up. 
BAL ERMING S 

ALASKA SABLE SETS: $3. D0, $4, $4.50. 
INE BEA 


FINE R SETS, $1: 
FOUR-STRIPED MINK MUFFS, 87, $8 

REAL SHALOKING NE MUFES. 86, $7. 

FOR LADIES AND GENTS. *{$1.75, $2, to $20 


Furs Altered and Repaired 


__ON THE PREMISES 


CLOAKS AND SACQUES, 


xo! R MISSES. HEAVY BEAVER SACQUES, $1.75, 
ron “LADIES, FINE ASSORTMENT, $2.75, 
$3.50, $4.50, $5 up. 


Examine Qur Cloak Department. 


EVERY ARTICLE THIS SEASONS MANU- 
FACTURE. 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS. 


a AND DRAWERS, 44c., 50c., 60c., 


NIGHT DRESSES, "PSe.. BSc. , and $1. 
MUSLIN SKIRTS, 50c., 60c., and 75c. 


FELT SKIRTS. 


55c.. 60c., 75c., up to $4.50. 
WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 


NEW COMBINATION, OR 
Self-Adjusting Skirt, 


ON EXHIBITION TO-DAY. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3tt 1-2 GRAND St., 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 ALLEN STREET, 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 








MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S 
tee MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S ree Me 


“MACY’S 


f tt" To our country friends or- M ACY’S 
MACY’S dering from this establishment (by MACY 
MACY’S catalogue or otherwise) we guar- MACY’ 
MACY’S antee our goods much finer for the ree 
MACY’S prices than can be purchased at ¥ ACY’ 
MACY’S any other house in New York. 





I t@ We refund the money or 6x- SY 
macy. snes the goods (as may be de- MACY’S 














ACY’S sired) when satisfaction is not e ACY’ 
MAC Cy’ 
HALTS par cuttorscasnt tre wo any MABE 

7¥’ ‘atalogues sent free an. 
MACY’S address ues ser “i MACY’ 
MACY’S MAC Yy’s 
MACY'S § Orders by y mail attended to MACY’S 
MACY’S with special care. MACY’S 
Macy MACY'S 

MACY’S Our Goodsare ALL FIRST 3 rs 
wACY 8 cEASS. ‘ MACY'S 

ceninnsiie MACY’S 
MACY'S t@ Our Goods are sold at the MACY’S 


M 
MACY'S LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. MACY’S 
MACY’S M 


MACY’S g#~Our Goods (foreign) are MACY’S 
MACY'S *S mostly of our own own importation. MACY? 
MACY'S {7 LATEST NOVELTIES re- MACY 
MACY’S ceived by every European MACY’ 
MACY’S STEAMER MACY 
MACY’S MACY 


S_¢#7 Our establishment is the MACY’ 
MACY'S LARGEST of the kind in AMER- saey, 


(2™ Alwaysa full 1 assortment of MACY’ 
MACY’S MILLINERY ODS, _ White : 
MACY’S Goods, Rs 2 and Hov: sE- MACY’ 
MACY FURNISHING ¢ Goons CHINA AND MACY’ 
MACY’ GLASS-WARE (TH THE LARGEST MACY’ 
MACY’S STOCK AM RICA), LACES, MACY’ 
MACY’ EMBROIDERIES. HOSIERY, UN- MACY 


MACY'S Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants! MACY’ 
MACY" Made-u! Under-Clothing; Gents’ MACY 





MACY’ ELRY,( 


MACY’S JLAFORGE 2-Button KID MACY’ 
MACY'S GLOVES, cents a pair, war- MACY’ 
MACY’S ranted, which means that we give macy 
ae. anew pair for all that rip or ps 
ue °S in putting on. ACY’ 
ey ee 
, MACY’ 
wacrs RH. MACY & CO., uta 


MAGES 14th St. and Sixth Ave., MACY 


ERidley&Sons 





CY’ NEW YORK. , 








atthe i MAGrs MACY'S wiers Her 





MAcrs Macrs MAGS MACYS 
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M°SORLE 


245 Grand St., near Bowery. 


Additional bargains. Extra inducements this week. 
The choicest and most select stock of goods to be 
found in the city, 


DRESS GOODS. 

Very fine dress goods, in all colors, 18c., 20c., 25¢., 
and 8lc.,and upward. All-wool Serges, in all colors, 
45c. All-wool Empress and Cashmere, 45c. and 62c. 
French and Scotch Plaids, 20c., 25c., 3lc., and upward. 


MOURNING GOODS. 

Black Alpaca, 25c., 3lc., 37}¢c., and upward. Black 
Cashmere, 45c., 50c., 62\c. 

BLACK SILKS. 

Black Gros-grain Silk, 90c., $1, $1.25, and upwam. 
Beautiful Colored Silks, in all shades, $1, $1.12, $1.25, 
and upward. 200 pieces Striped Silks, at 75c.; recently 

1.10. 
sold for $1.10. | ADIES? SUITS. , 

Alpaca, Mohair, and Serge Suits, at $7, $9, and $12. 
Material would cost more. Black, Colored, and 
striped Silk Suits, at $40, $50, $65, up to $350, 


LADIES’ CLOAKS AND SACQUES. 

Fine Beaver Cloth Cloaks, $5, $7, $9, $10, and upward, 
Imported Cloaks and Sacques, made in the latest 
styles, $15, $20, and $25. Sealskin Sacques, $45, $55, $65, 


and wpward. 
FURS. 
Alaska Sable Sets, $10; Mink Sets, $16; Sealskin Sets, 
$22, $25, and upward ; Coney Sets for children, $2. 


HOSIERY AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 

Three cases of Striped Stockings, 25c.; worth 40c. 
Two cases Ladies’ Vests, 50c., 624c., Tic. Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Cardigan Jackets, $1.50, $2,and upward. 
French Corsets, 75c. and $1. 


WHITE GOODS, FLANNELS, AND 
BLANKETS. 


6-4 Table Linen, 37c. and 0c. Huck Towels, 12\c., 
l5c., and 25c. 5 Napkins, 75c., $1., $1.25 per dozen. Five 
cases red and blue Twilled Flannel, 28c., 8lc., 37c, 
500 all-wool Blankets, $2.50, $3, $4,and upward. Cloths 
and Cassimeres for Men’s and Boys’ wear. All-wool 
Cassimeres, 50c., 75¢., $1; cotton and wool Cassimeres, 


we. and 37 bert English yi ster-oroots. Bi blue and black, 
~ $1.25. ride, 812 WS 8 G20. Beaver Cloth. for 

1.7 Calicoes.—8 
rs, 6c. ashe? sold for l0c. 


{caves English Calico, 1 sara wide, 10c.; ial recently sold. 


hawls.—300 striped and 
, $2.50, and 0 aroun, 


Broche Shawls, mis #5 80 $i: very Fane alg roche 


Shawls, $15, $20. 
WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand street, near Bowery, New York. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, and 3115GrandSt., N.Y. 
RETAIL. 
HAT DEPARTMENT. 


Special Purchase. 


AMERICAN FELT HATS, 10c., 20c., 25c., 
AND 35c. 


ENGLISH FELT HATS, ALL COLORS, 50c, 
AND 60c. THESE ARE SOLD EVERYV\/HERE 
AT 75c., 85c., and $1 each. 


1,000 CASES 


REAL FRENCH FELT HATS, 
NAVY BLUES. GREENS, DRABS, iat Bde.y 75C. 


OUT RS SOLD ALL, OVER! 
85c., 95e. 
FELT HATS, BEAVER BRIMS, oi 25, $1.50. 


U 
at $1.25 and $1.50. 

FELT HATS, OTTER BRIMS, $2.25. Retailea 
elsewhere at $5. 


Trimmed Hats, 


830°" $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, UP TO 





CAPS—LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA TO §SE- 
LECT FROM. 


THE EXTENSION 


TO OUR PREMISES, NOW COMPLETED, GIVES 
US BY ACTUAL MEASUREMENT FIFTY- 
EIGHT THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-FIVE (58.985) FEET FOR THE ACU- 
COMMODATION OF CUSTOMERS, 


B. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 


56,58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 Allen st., 
Fifth Block East +. from the Bowery. 


LS fl ELEVATORS CON: 
N THE HAST AND WHS? 
OUR ESTABLISHMENT, CONNECT. 
1N@ ‘BONNET DEPARTMENT. _ 








827 ‘nik 829 Sixth Avenue and 1038 
West Twentieth Street, 
WILL OFFER ON 
neue yi or o_o —e 


THEIR IMMENSE SE STOGK 


MILLINERY g00DS 
AND SILK 600DS, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
TRIMMED HATS. 


ENGLISH ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 
Trimmed Hats, $7 50; reduced to $5 00 


00; 6 50 

“ 1 00; “ *“ 950 

“ “ 15 00; “ *“ 1200 

“ “ 20 00; “ * 1500 
FELT HATS. 


Will offer on MONDAY, October 25th, 
1,000 dozen of the finest quality of Felt Hats, in 2 
the newest shapes and shades. Price 76c.; worth $1.25. 
* te DRAB, GREEN, PRUNE, BROWN, and 


ARGAINS 


SASH. RIBBONS, 


Qs kf 8-inch, 80c. d 90c., warranted all’ silk; all 
8 
7-inch Roman, all silk, pet ; formerly sold for #3 4 
8-inch Roman, all silk, 3 formerly sold for $2.50, 


BON NET F RIBBONS 


11 the new desirable shades. 
All silk, 5 7, , and 12, at 12c., 15c., 20c., and 25e. 
100 cartons . No. LY, black, at 20c.;'all silk. 
100 cartons, No. 16, black, 20. all silk 
8. 


Soft Silk for Bonnet Trimm! 
0 pleces Black Silk Velvet, at $1.50; educed from 


"i ieces Black Silk Velvet, at hy i worth $2.25. 
100 pieces from 25, 3. 
Colored Velvet, from $1. 50, $1. i 1.98, $2.24, $2.75, $3, 
.24, comprising seal brown, navy blue, ay green, 
prune, and all the new shades for dress trimmings. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 
pote 3,000 cartons of Fancy Feathers and Ostrich 
Black and colored, 50c., 70c., $1, $1.25, to $15. 
Wings from 10c, to $5. 
100 dozen Blue Birds, a ak 
100 dozen Red Birds, $1.25. 
60 dozen Merle Birds, $1.70; 70; worth $6. 


FLOWERS. 


Montures and Roses, in Cardinal and Scarlet. 





a: WO 
Bought at a Great Sacrifice, a lot of 
BLACK GUIPURE LACKS, 


third their ovigiea! value. 
Novelties in MADEUB LACE GOODS—SLEEVE- 
LESS JACKETS, LACE TIES and BOWS, CHIL 
DREN’S CAPS in sine. LACH, and VELVET. The 
Targest and ees stock of RUFFLINGS in the 


EMBROIDERIES 


LADIES it AND GENTS” SCARES. 
R TIES, in al} New a 
5,000 dozen of Brocade Ties at 25c., worth 50c. 


KID GLOVES. 


me dozen in Drab an e! ir war- 
ted. 2,3, 4,5, and 6 Buttons i alt shades io 


Calland examine our immense stock of MILLI- 
SILK 


Y, LACE, and GOODS, which is :the 
largest in the city. 


H. O’Neill & Co., 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W. 20th St. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed, consisting of 
RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 


INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


3 si. bright colorings and n a great variety of 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRIES 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 














A large asso?iment of 
AMERICAN MOQUETTS; 


in new and magnificent patterns, designed expressly 
=, lors, dining-rooms, libraries, halls, and stairs, 
borders to mateh, which for ye durability. are war- 
Saeeae or y similar art rted. Spe- 
cial attention invited t 4 a parse ioe Of f desiretic tee. 
terns of the best quality Body Brussels, fresh good 
at a great reduction trom regular price. 

Pag ytd lish Oil Cloths, Three-ply Tapes- 
hy ay thd ere Super Two-ply Carpets, Rugs, 
CORTICINE, 

the new PATENT FLOOR COVERING, suitable f 
BANKS OFFICES, HALLS, RESTAURANTS, | nd 
STEAMSHIPS. It ‘is warm, noiseless —* —_— 
ougniy damp-proof, inodorous, and of grea’ 


It 14 made in plain and figured pattern: 
tastefully iaid with sppropriate borders. aca 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


BROOK’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


- SPOOL COTTON. 











SIX CENTS 


(Two 8-cent Postage Stamps) will make you a Subscriber to the Fall and Winter 
Numbers of 


Ehrich's Fashion Quarterly. 


Our “QUARTERLY ” 


has more practical value than magazines costing from 
three to five dollars a year. It contains no extrava- 
gant fashions, copied from foreign journals, which 
ladies only take pleasure in looking at, but never 
dream of making up for themselves. On the con- 
trary, the Fashions we advertise are those being worn 
by ladies in New York City, and we place them within 
your reach at the very lowest New York prices. 


We think that all will agree with many of our sub- 
scribers who write us that ours is 


“ THE SENSIBLE MAGAZINE.” 





Our “QUARTERLY” 


is beautifully printed on the finest paper and con- 
tains innumerable rich illustrations, with full, intelli- 
ble descriptions of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS, 
FUR FASHIONS FOR 1875, 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN NECK-WEAR, 
MILLINERY GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
LATEST INVENTIONS in Household Articles, etc. 
Also interesting articles on Fashions, How to 
Dress the Hair, How to Decorate Homes Econom- 
ically, etc. 


ONLY SIX CENTS FOR FALL AND WINTER NUMBER. 


(Issued October and December.) 
&” Please mention that you saw this advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT. 


EHRICH & CO., 287 & 289 Sth AVE. NEW YORK CITY. 





CHENEY BROTHERS 


BLACK AND COLORED GROS-GRAIN SILKS. 





Our Fall production of these well-known goods bas been mostly delivered to the trade, and 
may be found in the fashionable shades of seal-brown, navy blue, dark green, plum, modes, etc., 


at the leading retailers of our principal cities. 


As heretofore, we warrant the durability of both 


the fabric and colors, confident that there are no dress goods offered that for the price give so 


good a combination of beauty and durability. 


They are found to harmonize admirably with 


other goods in the dresses of mixed material now in vogue; and, made up in costumes of the 
silk alone, their modest demi-lustrous character specially fits them for street and church wear— 
places in which the more lustrous silks often seem too obtrusive. 

As other silks are often sold as “‘ American”? on the reputation of our make, buyers should 


specially ask for ‘‘ Cheney's Silks.” 


CHENEY BROTHERS. 





THREE PAIR 


Best Kid sorta ad .75, any color or size. Single 


pair sent A ay 
Also x and d weil-selected stock of Ladies’ 
Underwear, Trimmings, and Millinery Goods, 
Send Stamp for ‘Samples and Price-list. 


An Extensive Assortment of Fine Furs, including 
Seal Sacques, Muffs, and Boas. 
Mink, Ermine, Alaska Sable, Black and 
Lynx Sets, all of our own manufacture, at exceed- 
ly low rie es. 
sent per Express, C.0.D., with Eetybese ct of ex- 
amination before acceptance. Bend for Price-list. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


Between 27th and 28th Sts. 


353 EICHTH AVENUE, 


New York City. 





READY-MADE OR TO ORDER 


CLO | HING Men’s Suits, $12 to $25 per Suit. Boys’ Suits, 


$5 to $14 per Suit. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FALL STYLES. 
Nos. 261 and 263 Eighth Ave., Cor. 23d St, Grand Opera House. 


WADE & CUMMING. 








398, 400 & 402 BOWERY, N. Y. 





TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 
CLOTHIERS 


Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. 

No House Can, No House Shall 
give a Better Article for the 











MISFIT ae 


Euglish Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 


112 FULTON STREET. New York. SIDE ENTRANCE, 





LACE 


CURTAINS, etc. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 6th _Ave., one door below 13th St. 
New York, 


having made immense purchases at the recent 


GREAT BANKRUPT SALES, 


will offer this week an entire w lesole stock at re- 
tail, comprising the most co oo and 
largest assortment ever offered in Ss city, 
PRICES LOWER than gold cost of importation. 
NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, from $1.50 per 


GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, from $% per pais. 
“eee LACE CURTAINS, from to the finest 


AVINDOW SHADES AND HOLLANDS in great 





vaeRO 
LDERED PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 
Full Toe in 
CREFONS. AND FURNITURE CHINTZES, 
GIMPS, CORDS AND TASSELS, 
CES, AND LAMB ULNS, 


and at .— proportionately low. 


CARPETS. 


t8) 
600 rolls TAPESTRY CARPET at $1—worth $1.25. 
Just outof bond an Qugpsive 


INGRAENS AND THREE-PLYS LOWER THAN 





The Parisian Flower Co, 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


“THE LATEST NOVELTIES” 


in Rich FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS and 
VAILS, OSTRICH. FANCY FEATHERS, 
FLORAL GARNITURES for WE DDING and EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES. 





TO ORDER. 
VASES AND BASKETS FILLED WITH TROPI 
LEAF-PLANTS AND PERFUMED BOUQ' 


A SPECIALTY. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 
DE CLERY, PARIS 
28 maer POUR THENTEE STREET, 
Four doors ‘west of University Place, New York. 


|, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 











Financial, 
MISTAKES OF FINANCIAL POLICY. 


TsE Honorable E. G. Spaulding, in his 
introduction to his proposed second edition 
of the ‘‘ Financial History of the War,” 
comments on three mistakes in the man- 
agement of the nation’s finances—two of 
them committed during the war and the 
third committed since its close. The first 
of these mistakes was the policy adopted 
by Secretary Chase, in the very outset of 
the struggle, which resulted in forcing the 
banks to suspend specie payment in Decem- 
ber, 1861, and brought on the crisis in the 
Treasury that led to the passage of the 
first Legal-tender Act. The banks of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia had agreed 
to take $150,000,000 of the loan authorized 
by the act of July 17th, 1861, expecting 
that the Secretary would deposit the loan 
with them and check against it in payment 
of his war expenses, as he was authorized 
to do by the supplementary act of August 
5th, 1861. This he refused to do, and de- 
manded that the banks should pay the loan 
into the Sub-Treasury, in the form of gold 
or gold certificates ; and the consequence 
was that, although the banks were ina good 
condition, their gold reserve was so drained 
that they were compelled to suspend specie 
payment in December of that year, and alsq 
socrippled that they could extend no further 
loaning aid to the Government. If their 
check and clearing-house arrangements had 
been used as a disbursing agency, they could 
have paid the whole loan, with the loss of 
but very little gold. The Secretary, in 
breaking the banks, broke the Sub-Treasury 
at the same time; and thus the financial 
crisis was caused, to meet which the first 
Legal-tender Act was passed, on the 25th of 
February, 1862. 

The second mistake was committed by 
Congress, when, by the Act of March 84d, 
1868, it abrogated the right, after the 1st 
of the ensuing July, to fund the greenback 
currency in gold-interest six per cent. 
bonds, as had been provided for in the 
two preceding Legal-tender Acts. This 
Act of Congress, while a serious financial 
blunder, as Senator Sherman has repeated- 
ly confessed and as Mr. Spaulding very 
clearly shows, was more than a mistake. 
It was bad faith. Congress had virtually 
entered into a contract with the holders of 
the first three hundred millions of green- 
backs that they might at their option fund 
them in a six per cent. five-twenty bond. 
This contract was a part of the law of their 
issue and furnished the opportunity of 
converting them into the stipulated bonds. 
Had it been sacredly kept, the greenbacks 
would have been maintained at par with 
these bonds and would long since have 
been at par with gold, and without doubt 
would ere this have been funded and 
withdrawn from circulation. The object 
of Congress and of Secretary Chase in 
proposing the measure was to put a bond 
on the market bearing a lower rate of in- 
terest; yet this purpose was for the most 
part a failure, while the greenback curren- 
cy, by the loss of the original funding 
right, suffered an immense depreciation. 
So long asa six per cent. stood bebind it 
the currency could not sink below the 
market value of such a bond; but when 
the funding privilege was withdrawn, then 
the gold gamblers held high carnival with 
the currency. It was their opportunity, 
and they were not slow to see it and im- 
prove it. 

The third mistake consists in the policy 
adopted by Secretary Boutwell and con- 
tinued by Secretary Richardson, in selling 
the surplus gold of the Government and 
then using the proceeds for the purchase 
of unmatured bonded debt, while leaving 
the greenback due-bills to shift for them- 
selves, without any plan that looked 
toward their payment and retirement. By 
the Public Credit Act of March 18th, 1869, 
Congress pledged the faith of the Govern- 
ment “to make provision at the earliest 
practicable period for the redemption of 
the United States notes in coin.” Secretary 
Boutwell treated this pledge as a mere 
flourish of rbetoric. With him it meant 
nothing. During his entire secretaryship 
nothing was done or even proposed that 
contemplated the payment of a solitary 
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dollar of the greenback debt. His theory 
was to watch and. wait for’ *‘ the earliest 
practicable period” to come by spontane- 
ous growth. He hoped that the country 
would finally “grow up” to specie pay- 
ment, without any positive measures con- 
tributing to the end. Mr. Spaulding re- 
gards this policy as a mistake, and he is 
clearly correct in the view he takes of it. 
A debt never pays itself by growing, and 
the debtor never gets ready to pay it by 
practically repudiating it. 

Saying nothing about past mistakes, we 
are of opinion that the one fact which the 
American people now need to have burned 
into their strongest convictions is that 
every greenback dollar is the solemn obli- 
gation of the Government to pay a dollar, 
and that the time has fully come when its 
fiscal arrangements should march directly 
and unflinchingly to the fulfillment of this 
obligation. The greenback is not a gold 
dollar and not a piece of stamped paper. 
It is the evidence of a dedt ; and, independ- 
ently of its character as such and the faith 
of the nation committed thereby, it is 
worth no more than the paper of which it 
iscomposed. The most important thing 
for the nation todo is to pay this debt. 
payment will solve the whole currency 
problem, and nothing else will. 





THE NEW YORK SAFETY FUND 
LAW. 


We have an intimate knowledge as to 
one among the companies which have 
yielded to the restrictions of this law 
(the Continental), having been connect- 
ed with it since it was first thought 
of, twenty-five years ago. It went through 
the Chicago fire and paid out three 
times the amount of its capital, and it sur- 
vived because it had, fifteen years before 
that fire, adopted what was called the 
‘participation plan,” under which it had 
paid $1,000,600 to policyholders in profits, 
and had another $1,000,000 of such profits 
to help pay that immense loss. 

That waswell done; but its acceptance of 
the Safety Fund Law is better for its cus- 
tomers even than that. That could not 
certainly keep the company out of the grasp 
of a receiver, if only the fire burned far 
enough. The Safety Fund Law can do this. 
From an examination of the law, we are 
satisfied that any company acting under it 
will pay a larger sum to losers than it could 
otherwise pay, and that this increased pay- 
ment will be made with instant promptness, 
instead of delays of months and years, so 
distressing to claimants, as was the case 
with about one hundred companies that 
failed in the Chicago and Boston fires. 

While this great gain is secured to the 
policyholders whose property is destroyed 
in a great fire, it also gives perfect security 
to other policyholders; so that, if their 
property is burned at a later day, they get 
their pay in full. 

This wise and valuable law does great 
credit to Superintendent Chapman, who 
urged it upon the legislature in two suc- 
cessive annual reports, until finally it 
secured the vote of both houses, with but 
two dissenting votes. 

We know of no other insurance law of 
anything like equal value to property- 
holders. And, while the companies will 
be restricted in dividends (and some of 
them toa very great degree), they will find 
their reward, when another great fire visits 
us, in the large sums they will be able to 
pay, the promptness with which they can 
act, and the advantage of preserving their 
relations with their policyholders and all 
others connected with the business, Inthe 
interest of policyholders, we hope to find 
the law extensively submitted to. 








* MONEY MARKET. 


SEVERAL bank officers determined last 
week to make no more loans at less than 
5 per cent., and the result was a very con- 
siderable diminution, to the extent of near 
$4,000,000, in the reported loans of the 
Associated Banks, but with an increase of 
business in the Street and without any 
marked effect upon the rates of interest on 
call loans. 

The Bank Statement did not exhibit, as 
had been anticipated, a very heavy loss in 
the reserve; but any loss, when the surplus 
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is dcwn to so low a point; should be beeded, 
as a warning to reckless speculators. 

The changes in the Bank Statement were 
a decrease in loans of $3,945,000; an in- 
crease in specie of $17,400; a decrease in 
legal tenders of $1,792,500; a decrease in de- 
posits of $5,227,100; and an increase in cir- 
culation of $8,400—making a reduction in 
the surplus reserve of $468,825. The sur- 
plus above the required 25 per cent. now 
stands at $5,241,575. 

The general business of the clty has been 
active during the week; but there has been 
a positive revival of speculative operations 
on the Stock Exchange, which was not 
anticipated by the majority of the opera- 
tors, who were caught heavily ‘‘short” of 
stocks, particularly in Lake Shore and 
Pacific Mail. The buoyant feeling which 
developed itself in the early part of the 
week continued up to the close but the 
advance in prices culminated on Friday, 
under the influence of large sales of réal 
stock, to realize profits. The adverse stocks 
were Illinois Central Railroad, which 
declined 7 per cent.; Canton Company for 
some unexplained reason declined 10 per 
cent.; and the disgrace of the Stock 
Exchange, Missouri Pacific, continued to 
decline until it touched 7 per cent, a 
decline of 49 points since the directors 
announced the dividend of 1} per cent. to 
be paid on the 20th of this month. The 
dividend was not paid, nor has any 
official explanation been given by the 
directors for their extraordinary con- 
duct in declaring a dividend when they 
knew that it would not be paid. There 
are reports of lawsuits being instituted, 
and it is hardly to be supposed that such 
an instance of bad faith will be allowed to 
pass without some steps being taken by 
the victims to obtain redress. 

The advance in the speculative stocks 
during the week was in Lake Shore 5}, 
Pacific Mail 44, Western Union 28, North- 
westero 2, do. Preferred 24, St. Paul 2, do. 
Preferred 4, Rock Island 3, N. Y. Central 
18, Erie 14, Hannibal and St. Joseph 1, 
do. Preferred 13, Michigan Central 2}, 
Union Pacific 14, Kansas City Preferred 
28, C. C.andI.C. 1%. 

Although these prices were not fully 
maintained at the close, the advance showed 
a revival of confidence, for which there 
were, no doubt, substantial reasons. The 
return of Jay Gould from his Western 
trip and a probable effort on bis part to 
put up prices, so that he might be able to 
market some of his Union Pacific, and the 
favorable statement made of the affairs of 
the Pacific Mail Company, together with 
the reported harmonious agreement of the 
three great railroad potentates—Vander- 
bilt, Garrett, and Scott—were sufficient 
cause for a more favorable feeling among 
the speculative dealers in railway sbares, 
as Well as in regular investment securities. 
If no great disaster should occur, it is quite 
likely that a favorable speculative season 
may be realized from this time until the 
meeting of Congress. But when Con- 
gress gets together again there will be 
first an attempt to repeal or amend the 
Specie Redemption Bill passed last January, 
there will be an onslaught made upon 
Union Pacific, and committees of investiga- 
tion in relation to Pacifie Mail and other 
matters ordered, which will have an unset- 
tling influence in the money market. It is 
advisable, therefore, that all speculators 
and dabblers in stocks and investment 
securities of all kinds should remember 
that the measures sure to be introduced 
into Congress will have a disturbing influ- 
ence while they are under discussion, what- 
ever the result may be as to their final 
disposition. 

he course of events on the Gold Ex- 
change has been very different from what 
it was on the Stock Exchange. The tend- 
ency of prices was downward and the 
‘‘bears” had the market to themselves. 
The prices opened at 116% and declined 
to 1144. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23D, 1875. 





POTION o5doi5 sanctus acon 150 157 
American Exchange....... _ 120 
Central National.......... 100 101 
RPIMUMEMID 6 6:0 cacscieucaccesen 135 187 
CHOMMOR 6000 shee A005 be 1600 _ 
ORY. cp cvdnsces sien cypeusee _ 
COMMEIOS. 6.00.0s06 aseaccccdee 128 


Continental. ........c0000. SOM 91 
Corn Exchange...........1380 138 
Pires NGtOUGl:<..sccccd.édd 200 


Mechanica’. svececcccccce cslhe 








Fourth National .......... 953¢ 96 
German Americap,........ — 8214 
Gold ~ dieelie sand onde gre _ 
SEROOINS 3 ice cans pane-oiae ss. 101 
Hanover.. ; 88 89 
Importers’ and ‘Traders’. 198 205 
Leather Manufacturers’... 200 
Manhattan... :...ckecses 145 155 
— and reamed 85 
apeeatevsacbnaued _ . 
Market.. seececenesesecess 120 
145 
1233 


Mercantile......ce+e0++0..109 
Merchants’ sscgeanee so 


BOBRU.. cccccccescesoecces 


New York.........++000+2180 
N. Y. National Exchange. .101 
bag National... 





idetcescucscs 139 1 
Phenix... 98 99 
Republie.. - 903¢ 
Seventh Ward..... _ 98 
Shoe and Leather.........148 1521 
St. Nicholas....... esccces — 1023¢ 
State of New York........ — 109 





FISK, & WATCH, 


No. 5 nadeau Nee iw YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. oe deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C€0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Es 

Mo ges, without cost to the lender. 

Re ee Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi- 


ana 
ames National Bank, Norwich, Conn 
New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders’ 
Nationa Bank. 


NSURANCE, GAS, TY RAILROAD 
STOCKS AND BONDS, aie Municipal Securities, 
bought and' sold as asa Ben twent; “ifree ” eam by 


OLA 
ERS AND BavotioN titre, 
wt PINE ST., NEW YOR 
For sale pm... 8 and 10 per cent. City and County 
Fon and other first-class stocks and bonds, paying 
10 to 18 per cent., on favorable terms 


THE $50,000 BONANZA 


invested in Wall Street 

$ Bit” lpartioaings samt 
free. Address PENDLETON REA AD, st) 
Bankers, 65 Wall Street, -¥ York. 


EXP i ANATORY 
SieCy, LAR how $10 

$500 invested in 
a deny eee has 


d will pay 
Bronte. “Raliroad Stocks 


a so s, lg bougnt 
Six Per Ceunt., vy lowed 
on_ deposits subj 

sight draft. 


Buc walter & Co., Bankers and ae 
No. 10 Wall Street. New York. - P.-O. Box fall. 


TWELVE PER CENT. NET, 
MERRICK & MORRISON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Loan Agents, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Loans negotiated on long time, on choice city 
property, first mortgage, so as to net lender ten per 
cent. semi-annual interest. Taxes 

















paid, rents col- 
lected, 6 are some oxcetiens applications 
now o- file for loans. inquiries answered 
promptly. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
furnish new gentene and estimates for Churches, Hoe 
sos, Cit Od Resi ences, Country Villas, Cottages, 
Stores, Warehouses, Factories, etc. 

LOTS FOR SALE, WITH BUILDER'S LOAN. 


invested in Wall aay —— 
$10 to $500 iesss to fortune. © A “i%pne 
ok, explain 2 n 
and nd copy oft of the Wall Street i Review 8 FREE e 
KL e Bankers ae 


& 
pickerh a BROADWAY, Sie YOR 


LE Chieago Suburban Lots ai 

e $100 each—$15 down and 4 
monthly for balance—within a short distance of city 
limits, with hourly trains and cheap fare. Send for 
circular. IRA BROWN, 142 La Salle 8t., Chicago, Ml. 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been BER in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 civ. PROFIT, 


“ How to Do It,” gt no on Wall Street, sent free. 


RRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers > Wott 2 Wal¥Street, N. Y. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


ocks are the footbells of brokera, 
TS (semi- 

















New York, beca' E ayay - at ma 
Ee Joaned millions and 1 not a dollar has ever been 
For details address A RY of the Centra 
Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ul P.-O box 657. 


a NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 





ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Pres'’t. 

EDWARD D. HOLTON, Vice+Pres’t and Mane 
ager. 

FRANK H. WHIPP, Secretary. 

W. D. BACON, General Agent. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(20 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capital..........-8400,000 ee 
Cash Surplus...coscoe- 1,029,954 823 











Gross Ascete, 
Jani, i S75.........-$1,429,954 ss 
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ONE TOO MANY. 


BY MARY E. ©. WYETH. 


“Wat lovely weather!’ we cried together, 
Dear Grandma and Aunty Nell and I; 
But Uncle Ted gravely shook his head, 
And said: “ Jack Frost has been passing 


by.” 
‘Twas ‘‘golden October, by poets called 
sober— 
Just for the sake of the rhyme,” you 
know; 


And the morning sun shone bright upon 
Each tree and shrub in the garden-row. 


The hour was early; but baby girlie, 

Sweet Nelly, pride of our housebold band, 
Forth bounded fleet on her dancing feet, 

To try the weather and view the land. 


And, gayly singing, her pure tones ringing 
Full, sweet, and clear on the morning air, 

With lightsome tread to the garden-bed, 
She ran to gather a floweret fair. 


Lo! leaf and flower in garden-bower 
Bright glistened with silvery, sparkling 
hoar. 
‘Twas a grand surprise for our Nell’s blue 
eyes, 
That never had looked on the like before. 


With red cheeks bright’ning and blue eyes 
light’ning, 
The darling shouted in baby glee: 
“Tum twick to me, folksies, tum an’ see 
Yes’prise yat Zhack Fyost has lef’ for me.” 


“So, so! my girlie, the hour is early,’’ 
Quoth Uncle Ted, in his queer, wise way. 
“ Jack Frost’s surprise to our Nelly’s eyes 
Will seem one too many ere close of day.” 


The sun, descending, as day was ending, 
Shone sadly over a garden-bed, 

Where baby’s eyes, in a strange surprise, 
Wept pearly tears o’er her flowerets dead. 


“T fink,’? moaned Nelly, “‘Zhack Fyost’s a 
welly 
Bad, howwid heeven; yat’s what I do. 
One s’prise a day is enough, I say. 
He’s bwoke my heart wiv his leavin’ two.” 





BOB'S STORY. 
BY M. & HORTON. 





ONCE upon atime there lived in Forest 
Lonely three great bears and one little 
bear. They were not at all like common 
bears, because they lived in a nice house, 
with a cupola, and had soft beds to sleep 
in; and when they walked they stood right 
up on their hind legs. 

One day they were all out in the wood, 
playing leap-frog, when Prince Valiant 
came by, and, discovering this house out 
there in the middle of the forest, was very 
much astonished, indeed, and wondered 
who could possibly live there. So he went 
ip, to inquire. 

Almost at this moment the four bears 
returned, and, finding the front door open, 
they knew at once that somebody bad been 
there. 

‘‘Who’s here? Who's here?” cried the 
biggest bear. 

‘“Who's here? Who’s here?” repeated 
the little bear. 

Now the little bear al wayssaid just what 
the biggest bear said, although he bad 
been repeatedly shut up in thecupols and 
fed on bread and water to break him of it. 

When Prince Valiant heard the gruff 
yoices he came down-stairs (he had been 
up there looking out the window, I sup- 
pose); and when he saw the three great 
bears and the one little bear all standing 
on their bind legs, be drew out his sword 
and pointed it right at the big bear’s nose, 

‘« What's that?” said the big bear. ‘‘I 
never saw anything like that.” 

“T never eaw anything like that,” re- 
pented the little bear. 

“Do you see that bed-post?” said Priace 
Valiant. 

They all said Yes—all but the little bear; 
and he, for a wonder, said No. 

“'That’s because you are near-sighted,” 
said the big bear. 

*< So it is,” said the little bear; and he put 
on his spectacles. 

Then Prince Valiant swung his sword 
three times around his head and cut the top 
of the bedpost square off. 

“ We will not eat you this time,” said the 


big bear. 
“No, not this time,” said the little bear. 





frightened they could scarcely stand up; 
and the little bear’s legs shook so that he 
looked as if he had half a dozen. 

“May I stay to supper?” asked Prince 
Valiant. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the big bear. 
** Sit right down and take your things off.” 

‘* Yes, take ’em off,” said the little bear. 

You see that, instead of the Prince being 
afraid of the bears, as you and I would 
have been, they were very much afraid of 
him. 

At supper the Prince told his story. 
Giant Terrible, who lived somewhere in 
Forest Lonely, had stolen the most beauti- 
ful princess in the world and had locked 
her up in his castle; and Prince Valiant was 
come to rescue her. 

‘*T will help you,” said the big bear. 

‘And I, and I, and I,” said all the other 
bears, 

So the Prince stayed all night in the 
bears’ house, and early the next morning 
they started off. 

By and by they came to a very tall tree. 

‘““Wait a minute,” said the big bear, 
and, beginning to climb, he went way to 
the top. Then he looked all around, but 
could see nothing but trees; so he came 
down. Then the little bear insisted upon 
going up too; but he soon came down, 
crying, with something in his eyes, 

The big bear sat down and put his paw 
over his eyes and thought for a long time; 
and then went and whispered to all the 
other bears, one by one. Then he climbed 
up the tree again and seated himself be- 
tween the very highest branches. After 
that the second bear went up and climbed 
upon the skoulders of the big bear and 
stood on his hind legs. Then came the 
third bear and stood upon the shoulders of 
the second bear. Last of all the little bear 
did the same thing, and, when he had 
balanced himself sufficiently to look 
around, he cried out: ‘‘I see a big castle.” 

This made the biggest bear jump so that 
he nearly joggled all the otber bears down. 

Presently, however, they reached the 
ground in safety, and the little bear led the 
way in the direction of the Giant’s palace. 
The little bear couldn’t take very long 
steps, of course, although he lifted up his 
short legs as high as ever he could. 

Suddenly the little bear stopped and 
pointed with his paw to a high tower, which 
could be seen through the trees. 

“Let us wait until it is dark,” said the 
big bear. So they all sat dows. Prince 
Valiant was so impatient that he kept 
taking out his watch; and it really did 
seem as though the sun never would go 
down. The little bear was so very tired 
that he stood himself up against a tree and 
took a nap. 

By and by it became dark, and they went 
carefully on until they could see the lights 
in the castle. Then the big bear again put 
his paw up to his eyes and thought for a 
long time. Now the Prince bad discovered 
the room where the Princess was; for he 
saw her shadow against the curtain, as she 
moved about the room. So he went up 
and told the big bear. 

“Good,” said the big bear; “then we 
are all right.’ So they marched very 
quietly up under the Princess’s window. 

They could hear Ginnt Terrible walking 
around down-stuirs; for he was so heavy 
that he made a great deal of noise. The 
big bear called the others about him and 
told them what to.do, which was precisely 
the’Same as they did in the tree; only this 
time the big bear stood on the ground, with 
the otber bears on his shoulders, and when 
the little bear had climed up he could just 
reach the Princess’s window. As be was 
going to tap uponit, Prince Valiant nudged 
the big bear, and said: “ Stop a minute.” 

So the big bear spoke to the second bear 
and said: ‘Stop a minute.” And in this 
way the message Was passed up to the little 
bear. 

The Prince then wrote something on 9 
piece of paper, and handed it to the big 
bear, and by and by it reached the little 
bear. 

What the note said was this: 

“SwEET PRINCESS: 

«JT and the bears have come to rescue you. 

¢ ox VALIANT.’* 

Then the little bear tapped on the win- 
dow. When the Princess looked out and 


¢ 


But, to tell the truth, they were 80, 








saw nothing but alittle black nose she 
gave s scream; but the little bear put his 
paw to his lips and said ‘‘ Ssh-sh-sh-sh-ee!’”’ 
and then he gave her the note. 

When the Princess had read it she cov- 
ered it with kisses; and she was so over- 
joyed that she threw her arms around the 
little bear’s neck, and kept them there so 
long that the big bear growled. 

‘* What am I to do?” said the Princess. 

“Step out on my shoulders and then 
climb down,” said the little bear. 

‘* Are you sure you will bear?” said the 
Princess. 

‘* Yes, marm,” said the little bear. 

So the Princess got out through the 
window and began to climb slowly down; 
and, as each bear gave a paw to help her, 
she was.soon safe and sound in the Prince’s 
arms. But almost before the little bear had 
time to get down they heard a most 
tremendous knocking at the door of the 
Princess’ room. The poor Princess buried 
her face in her handkerchief, for she knew 
just who it was. Then they heard the 
door come down with a crash, and in a 
moment more Giant Terrible appeared at 
the window. He didn’t exactly know 
what the bears were, for it was pretty 
dark; but he supposed it was some sort of 
a ladder, for he saw the Princess, and knew 
she must have got down in this way. So 
he put first one great foot out and then 
the other. But in the meantime the little 
bear had climbed and tumbled down, and 
all the other bears too; so when the Giant 
had let himself out of the window he 
didn’t have anything to step on, but bung 
just by his bands, and, being so large and 
heavy, he couldn’t pull himself up again. 
So the Prince ran around to the front door 
and dashed up-stairs; and when he came 
to the window he gave a tremendous swing 
with his sword and eut off the Giant’s head. 

This was a great many years ago. There 
are no giants now; but if you can discover 
the place where the three great bears and 
the one little bear helped Prince Valiant to 
rescue the beautiful Princess, I have not 
the slightest doubt you will find them all 
living happily enough to this very day, 
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THE STORY OF A STONE. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 


To begin with, I um very beautiful, clear, 
and pure, and without flaw. Men pay 
high prices for me and show me with pride 
to their friends. Women gaze delightedly 
on me, and place me carefully on arm or 
neck, and I am safely locked in an iron 
Lox every night—for lam a diamond. Do 
not think these things make me proud, 
dear little friends. Too well do I remem- 
ber the troubles through which I have 
come to be so prized, 

I began life asa humble stone, on the 
bottom of a river in Brazil. There I rolled 
about in the mud, with other stones, a rough 
pebble, thinking the bed of theriver was the 
whole world, and the fishes that lived there 
were the most powerful and inportant in- 
habitants of it. My adventures began on 
the day when I was violently scooped up 
with some of the mud and thrown intoa 
sort of along box. The water ran through 
it; so I thought it was only a smaller river, 
But when all the dirt was washed ont the 
water was dried off, and I found myself in 
a box, with a great many other stones, of 
all sizes. 

Then for the first time I saw a man, and 
he wus black. He was stooping over the 
box and picking out the stones. Every 
moment he threw one away, and I[ waited 
my turn; but when he saw me he snatched 
me up hastily and slipped me into his 
mouth, where he hid me over behind his 
teeth. 

The inside of a man’s mouth is not a nice 
place to be, and I was very glad when he 
took me out and put me in a small bag, 
where I found several companions of my 
own kind. I had just time to see, before I 
went into the seclusion of the bag, that I 
was in asmall hut of some sort, and the 
Negro was alone. 

In that dirty bag, stuffed into a dark 
hole, I lived for some time. Every now 
and then the bag would be opened and 
another unfortunate prisoner thrust io. 
But our day of release came. We were all 
carried off and sold to the captain of a 








vessel; after which we went through several 
hands, till at last we came to a workshop, 
where for a time our travels ended and the 
process of removing our rough coats, to 
display our beauty, began. Then I was - 
separated from my companions, and never 
saw them again; or, if I did, I did not know 
them, for if they went through the same 
operations that I did I should never know 
them, 

The first man that went to work on me 
was called a cleaver. He examined me 
closely and studied my shape and size for 
some time, till he made up his mind in 
what way he could shape me with _ the 
least waste of my weight. For now I 
learned that weight makes a great differ- 
ence in value, and if I had been twice as 
heavy as I was I would be worth four 
times as much. i 

I was a fair, shapely stone, about as 
thick as I was wide, and so it was my fate 
to be cut into a brilliant. If I had been 
rather thin, I should have been cut into a 
rose diamond; and if very thin—flat, in 
fact—into a table diamond. But I was 
to be a briNiant, and was to have cut 
first a table or flat top; then a crown, 
composed of a great many flat sides of 
different shapes; and then a collet (which 
is all below my setting and out of sight) of 
ever sO Many more sides, 

Maybe you think that was not much 
work. But let me tell you about it. The 
workman took a sort of stick with a small 
cup on the end of it. The cup was full of 
cement, which he heated over a lamp till it 
was softand then stuck me into the hot, 
sticky mass. I did not like it very well, 
but [ couldn’t help myself; for as the 
stuff cooled it became so hard that I thought 
I bad found my grave and should never be 
free again. 

I soon found out my mistake; for the 
man at once went to work on the side that 
stuck out from the cement. First he 
worked at my hard surface with a thin slice 
which had been cut off some other dia- 
mond, till he made a no!ch in the direction 
he wanted to cut off. Into the notch he 
puta thin piece of steel and tapped it once 
or twice, till it split off a thin slice. Then 
he heated the cement again and took me. 
out. Just as I was exulting in my freedom 
he stuck me in again, leaving another side 
out. Se he went on, sticking me into the 
cement, where I was perfectly helpless, and 
slicing a bit off my side, until he had cat 
all the sides be wanted and 1 was roughly 
cut in the shape of a brilliant; though I 
didn’t know much about it then, for I had 
very little education, as yet. 

The next thing I had to endure wag 
cutting, which was done by another man, 
aud was nothing more nor less than im- 
prisoning me in the same cement walls and 
making each side of perfect shape and 
smooth by rubbing against a fellow 
diamond of my own size. The workman 
was very careful tacatch every bit of the 
dust in a brass box, for you must know 
that even the dust of a diamond is valuable 
I thought, surely, when I had passed through 
that man’s hands that I must be finished 
and would be allowed to rest in peace; but 
alas! peace is not for me. I only went on 
to the hands ofa polisher. He took me up 
in a pair of pincers and thrust me into a 
cup of hot lead, in which he buried me 
till only one of my sides could be seen. He 
then smeared that side with some vile stuff 
—olive oil and diamond dust I heard them 
say—and fixed me so that I just touched a 
wheel which was turning around very fast. 
This performance made me very hot and 
rubbed my exposed side very smooth, I can 
tell you. Every little while the polisher 
would come and lift me up, pluoge me inte 
water to cool, and then look to see how J 
was getting on, 

When that side was sufficiently polished 
he heated the lead and placed me fa a new 
position, Se he went on, till every one of 
my numerous sides was beautifully pol- 
ished and I was a finished brilliant. Then 
I began to appreciate my own wonderful 
beauty. I found out how valuable I was, 
and that ull these painful operations were 
necessary to bring out the full glory of my 
beauty. And I’ve heard that a similaz 
process—that is, of rough rubbing in the 
worlid—is necessary to bring out the true 
beauty of people, as well as of diamonds, 

What a chavge io my life! Nu wore 
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ough bags, no more Negroes’ mouths, no 
more mua-beus ior me. Henceforth I lay 
apon velvet or satin cushions, .at in a 
superb seat of gold, and belonged to the 
thoice and beautiful things of the world. 4 
But through all the various and delightful 
adventures of my life since leaving the 
workman’s hands, I have never forgotten 
that I was once a rough stone and lay in the 
mud, nor that my own sister is a piece of 
black charcoal and has no more beautiful 
festiny than to light a fire. © 

I cannot tell you what my life has been 
since I entered the world of gems and was 
placed by a jeweler in an elegant bracelet. 
Ibaye been bought and sold many times 
and have seen so much of human hearts 
that I should not know where to begin my 
story. Besides, I have had the misfortune 
never to see the end of anything. Just 
when I get the most interested in the story 
of my owner I am sure to be sold, or given 
away, or lost. 

I would like, however, to tell you about 
two or three of my own family who are 
wonders of the gem world and who have 
their histories, as well as your great men. 
One—the diamond of the Great Mogul— 
is large as half a hen’s egg and about that 
shape. It is worth two and ahalf millions 
of dollars. 

The Kohinor, or Mountain of Light, 
belongs to the Queen of England. It is 
worth ten millions and is about an inch 
and a half across, 

The King of Portugal bas a diamond as 
large as a hen’s egg. It is said to be worth 
two hundred and eighty-five millions of 
dollars, Sball I show you what a long 
string of figures that makes? $285,000,000! 

Strange and wonderful stories are told of 
geome of the world’s large diamonds; but I 
have no time to tell them to-day. 

There have been and still are many 
superstitions about our family. It is con- 
sidered by many an omen of bad fortune 
te lose a diamond; and the royal family of 
one of the East India islands has a mon- 
ster of a diamond, which is celebrated for 
the cures effected by the sufferers bathing 
in water in which the gem, has been 
steeped. 





A STORY-TELLER. 
BY MRS. A. M. H. CHRISTENSEN. 





His tame, so he tells me, is Prince; his 
‘title’ Baskin; age “‘’*bout sixty or seb- 
enty, I’specs, Missus.” Small and short 
of stature, not even ugly enough to be 
interesting, Prince Baskin looks commons 
place enough to a casual observer. But to 
see him once in an animated conversation 
would delight any lover of the comical and 
send a true disciple of Darwin into ecstacies, 
No one can deny that he looks much less of 
a man than a monkey, with his absurd 
gestures and all the frantic jerks and bobs 
and dives to right and left, that render still 
more cOmical the short figure, sét off by a 
bobtailed coat of faded army blue, 

In his own words, he ‘* ben born an’ raise 
on the ‘Nat Heywood’ place, a nice plant- 
ation on de Cumbee” (a river in the 
southwestern portion of South Carolina). 

He regards the Rabbit stories with more 
respect than most do, evidently considering 
them types of human experience in general 
aid his own in particular. He considers all 
the strategy of the Rabbit quite admirable, 
so long as itis successful, even though it 
involve the cruelest treachery. (Indeed, I 
fear that this is the prevailing sentiment of 
his race.) 

**You see, Missus,[ is small man my- 
self; but I ain’t nebber ‘low no one for git 
head 0’ me. I allers use my sense for help 
me long; jus’ like Br. Rabbit. ‘Fo’ de war, 
ole Marse Heywood mek me de driber on 
his place, an’ so I ain’t bab for work so hard 
as de res’; same time I git mo’ ration ebery 
mont’ an’ mo’ shoe when dey share out de 
cloes at Christmas time. Well, dat come 
from using my sense, An’ den when I ben 
a-courtin’, I nebber "lowed no man tv git 
de benefit ob me in dat. Lallers carry off 
de purtiest gal, cause, you see, Missus, I 
know how to play de fiddle, an’ I allers had 
to go to ebery dance for play de music for 
dem. 

**But I was gwine for tell you ’bout my 
ole gran’daddy. I ofting yeardy him tell 
how ’e was bring ober from Arfrica ina 





ship when ’e was @ boy. De white men 
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lef de ship bebin’ an’ gone ashore in’asmall 
boat; ain’ when dey meet up wid my gran’- 
daddy an’ a whole parcel more, young 
boys like, all from de same village, dey 
hire dem wid piece of red flannel an’ ting 
for go long wid dem. 

‘*But when dey git dem on board de 
ship dey bring dem ober to dis country an’ 
sell dem for slave. Dey bring my gran’- 
daddy to Charleston, an’ ole Nat Heywood 
buy um. ’E been bery ole, too ole for 
work, when I was a small, leetle boy, an’ I 
use to hab it for my task to min’ um. So 
’e tell me heaps o’ dese stories, ef I only 
could ’member um, dat ’e use to yeardy 
way ober in Arfrica. You ever yeardy 
*bout ‘Cooter an’ Deer’ ?” 

(‘Cooter ” is Afric for turtle. Perhaps 
some reader of THe INDEPENDENT may 
chance to know what ‘‘Sarsy bey cum 
blunda”’ signifieth in the original.) 





HIS STORY. 
Tue CooTER AND THE DEER. 

‘Both o’ dem ben a-courtin’ one lady, 
De Deer hab long foot an’ ’pend ’pon dem. 
Cooter, him hab short foot, an’ him know 
him couldn't run long wid Deer. 

** But ’e tole um once, when dey both meet 
in de gal house at one time—’e say: ‘Br. 
Decr, you hab long foot, but I gwine run 
race wid you, an’ whoebber git firs’ to dis 
gal house gwine git de gal.’ 

‘*Gal say: ‘ Yes, bof ob youstart togedder 
ten mile off, an’ whoebber git to my house 
firs’ him can bab me, for true.’ 

“Deer tell Cooter: ‘ You go long. I'll git 
dere first.’ 

“‘Cootersay: ‘Nebber min’. Ef you does 
git dere firs’, you can hab um.’ 

‘*Well, Cooter gone git all him brudder, 
string um all ‘long de road—one to ebery 
mile-pos’ When de time come for dem to 
run de race Deer gone to de starting-place, 
an’ dere ’e meet Cooter. Now ’tain’t de 
same Cooter; but you see Deer ain’t know. 
So dey start both togedder, but tek two 
road. Cooter gone ‘long on de sandy 
beach, ’cause ’e could trabble better in de 
san’; but Deer gone through de bushes on 
deshore. Jump! jump! My Lord! how 
’e kin jump! Ebery mile-pos’’e come to 
Deer holler. When ’e come to de firs’ one, 
’e say: ‘Sarsy bey cum blunda.’ Cooter 
say: ‘Tung cum blunda.”’ Le’ um know 
him git dere too. 

**Deer ben tink Cooter dere behin’ um, 
an’ ’e say so for le’ um know him git dere 
firs’. But when ’e hear Cooter da arnswer 
um ’e look down by de mile-pos’, an’ dere 
’e shum Cooter da wait for um. ’E say: 
‘What! you dere? Cooter say: ‘ Yes, 
I ben wait yere long time.’ 

“Den Deer fit for kill ’eself. ’E say: 
‘How! Ihab four long foot, an’ still Cooter 
git yere befo’ me.’ So ’e start for run 
*gain. ’E jump! O,’e jump!! No use. 
When ’e come to de nex’ mile-pos’’e ain’t 
see no Cooter. So’e call back: ‘Sarsy bey 
cum blunda.’ Hi! Cooter da arnswer 
um from de odder side de pos’: ‘Tung 
cum blunda!? 

‘*Ebery mile-pos’ jus’ desame. When’e 
git to de lars’ mile-pos’ ’e call for de lars’ 
time: ‘Sarsy bey cum blunda.’ An’ Cooter 
arnswer um: ‘ Tung cum blunda.’ 

‘*Deer run, try for git to de house firs’; 
but Cooter dere befo’ him (e ben dere all 
de time). Deer tink Cooter dere behin’ 
um; but whene’ run up de step de firs’ 
ting ’e see was Cooter in de house—done 
git de gal in ’e arm already. 

‘*Well, when Deer see dat, him ain’t hab 
nuttin’ for say. Him fall down, kick, den 
’e lay stiff. 

“Cooter got de gal, an’ de wholecountry 


see him beat Deer in de ten-mile race, for 
all Deer bab shich long foot.” 


THE CLERICAL TREE. 
BY FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 








STRANGEsT of all the great family of 
palms is the Talipat, that derives its 
name from the Pali word talipoin, a priest. 
The tree was originally so called from the 
fact that the sacred fans used by Buddhist 
priests are formed of its leaves. Not only 
in their religious ceremonies, but at all 
times, as a prescribed item of clerical cos- 
tume, is this fan brought into requisition; 
and outside his temple .walls no priest 
dare appear without it. The law _re- 
quires the fan to be held by the priest 
directly in front of his face,so as to 











prevent the sacred countenance from being 
polluted by the sight of things unclean— 
women and worldly pleasures being at the 
head of the list of things forbidden, The 
fan, made of a long strip of the leaf folded 
transversely, and so gathered up as to leave 
an aperture in the center about the size of 
a silver half-dollar, is provided with a 
sliding screen, that may be opened or closed 
at will. The priest is allowed to look 
through this opening as he walks, in order 
to avoid any obstruction in his path; but 
he is required to close it tightly whenever 
& woman approaches. I have watched 
these clerical gentlemen scores of times, 
and seen them close the screen read- 
ily enough when coming in sight of 
an old or very plain-featured woman; 
but it somehow always got out of order as 
a belle or a beauty drew near, so that, 
despite the desperate efforts of the consci- 
entious priest, he could never succeed in 
adjusting the screen until the object of his 
evident admiration had passed clear out of 
sight. Then it closed naturally enough; 
but, of course, nobody was to be blamed 
because screens or fan-handles occasionally 
got out of order, even if it was at just the 
wrong time. At funerals, also, the holy 
man is required to keep his long-handled 
fan between himself and the funeral pyre, 
so that his sacred person may not be pol- 
luted by the fumes of the burning body or 
even the incense of the altar. 

The Talipat palm supplies another want 
of the priesthood in furnishing the material 
on which their sacred books, as well as 
some voluminous works of history and 
science, are written. This mammoth tree 
often reaches the hight of nearly two 
hundred feet and its trunk the circumfer- 
ence of twelve feet. It lives to the age of 
about a century, but blossoms only a single 
time during the whole period of its exist- 
ence. The flower, which is full thirty feet 
in length, bursts at maturity with a loud 
report, and, in dying, scatters the seeds 
that are to produce the next generation of 
trees. A single leaf will sometimes meas- 
ure forty feet in circumference; and 
it is no unusual sight on the Mal- 
abar coast, where storms are so fierce and 
frequent, to see ten or fifteen men find- 
ing shelter in a boat over which is spread 
a single leaf of the Talipat palm, which 
effectually shields them all from wind and 
rain. When the storm bas subsided the 
huge leaf may be folded up, like a lady’s 
fan, and is so light as to be readily carried 
by a man wnder one arm. 

To prepare the leaves for writing, they 
are first dried and pressed perfectly smooth, 
and then soaked in milk, after which they 
will readily take an impression from the 
point of an iron stylus, an instrument not 
unlike those used by the Romans for 
writing on their tablets of wax. The ink 
used for the palm-leaf books is a sort of 
wood oil or gum; and, as everything per- 
taining to the books made of this material 
is sacred, the trees are tapped, the gum 
collected, and the ink prepared only by 
priests, by whom the writing also is done. 
The books are not bound or even sewed 
together; but the slips of palm-leaf, about 
fourteen inches long and four in breadth, 
are simply strung on two silken cords, one 
at each end, and are readily turned over in 
reading. Many of the sacred books are 
very voluminous; and I well remember 
one, written in the Pali language and 
belonging toa temple in Ceylon, that con- 
tains eleven hundred and seventy-two 
leaves, or two thousand three hundred and 
forty-four pages. The work is in ten 
volumes and rejoices in the euphonious 
title of Pan-si-ya-pa-nasja-ta-ka-ya, which 
means in plain English ‘‘ The Five Hun- 
dred and Fifty Incarnations ’’—the number 
of existences through which the last Buddh 
passed before he was perfected as god. 
Books of the Talipat palm are very durable, 
lasting for centuries; while the peculiar odor 
of the ink used protects them from the 
ravages of white ants and all sorts of 
insects. I have seen some very beauti- 
fully-written MSS. that were upward of 
five hundred years old, and so well pre- 
served that the ink had not paled nor 
were even the gilt edges tarnished. So 
wondrously efficacious in warding off sick. 
ness, evil spirits, and all sorts of calam- 
ities is everything pertaining to this 
sacred tree that bunters, and othérs who 









have to make long journeys through the 
jungles, form a sort of helmet of the stiff 
ends of the leaf, as a talisman from evils, 
visible and invisible ; for no démon, how 
ever daring, would venture to lay hands 
upon a head thus encased. When we were 
leaving India, a kind-hearted old Pundit 
placed iu the cabin of the ship that was to 
convey us to our native land a buge leaf of 
Talipat palm, to protect us and our little 
ones from the dangers of the deep. That 
we arrived safely the dear old man believe® 
to this day was wholly due to the protect- 
ive influences of the sacred leaf his 
thoughtful kindness placed between us 
and all the horrors of the treacherous sea ! 

This wonderful tree never grows wild, 
it is said, as do most of the other palms, 
and it reaches its highest perfection in the 
Island of Ceylon. All thatI ever saw were 
under cultivation, being nursed and tended 
with assiduous care. Indeed, a dozen Tali- 
pat palms are esteemed quite a little for- 
tune of themselves. A crop of the leaves, 
which are very profitable as merchandise, 
may be gathered every year during a long 
life, and then the trees be deemed of suffi- 
cient value to be bequeathed to the heirs of 
the owner. 


Selections. 


“HOLD THE FORT.” 


AS SUNG BY MR. SANKEY. 





Ho, my comrades! see the signal 
Waving in the sky! 

Re-enforcements now appearing, 
Victory is nigh ! 


“Hold the fort, for I am coming,” 
Jesus signals still. 
Wave the answer back to Heaven: 
“By thy grace we will.” 


See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on; 
Mighty men around us falling, 
Jourage almost gone ! 


See the glorious banner waving ! 
Hear the trumpet blow! 

In our Leader’s name we'll triumph 
Over every foe! 

Fierce and long the battle rages, 
But our help is near ; 

Onward comes our great Commander, 
Cheer, my comrades, cheer ! 


CHURCH-DEBTS. 


Tue way in which church edifices are 
built nowadays really necessitates a new 
formula of dedication. How would this 
read? We dedicate this edifice to Thee, 
our Lord and Master, we give it to Thee 
and Thy cause and kingdom, subject to a 
mortgage of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars ($150,000). We bequeath it to 
our children and our children’s children, 
as the greatest boon we can confer on them 
(subject to the mortgage aforesaid), and 
we trust that they will have the grace and 
the money to pay the interest and lift the 
mortgage. Preserve it from fire and 
foreclosure, we pray Thee, and make it 
abundantly useful to Thyself—subject, of 
course, to the aforesaid mortgage.” 

The offering of a structure to the 
Almighty as the gift of an organization of 
devotees who have not paid for it and do 
not own it strikes the ordinary mind as a 
very strange thing; yet it is safe to say that 
not one church in twenty is built in 
America without incurring a debt, larger 
or smaller. A more commodious and a 
more elegant building is wanted. A 
subscription is made that will not more 
than half cover its cost, and money 
enough is borrowed to complete it. The 
whole property is mortgaged for all that it 
will carry, the financial authorities are 
saddled with a floating debt which the 
can only handle on their personal responsi- 
bility, and then comes taxation for interest, 
sufficient to keep the church always in 
distress. This sort of church ente is 
so common that it has beeome common- 

lace. The children of this world do not 
build railroads with capital stock paid in; 
but they build them with bonds, The 
children of light really do not seem to be 
less wise in their generation, in the way in 
which they build their churches. Indeed, 
we think the latter can give the former 
several points and beat them; for the 
paying success of a church depends upon 
more contingencies than the success of a 
railread, and its bonds really ought not to 
5 for more than fifty cents on the dollar 
“ at. ’ 

If we seem to make light of this subject, 
it is only for the purpose of showing how 
absurd a position the churches haye 
assumed in relation to it. It is not a light 
subject; it is.a very grave one, and dhe 
which demands the immediate and persist- 
ent attention of all the churches, until it 
shall be properly disposed of. In the first 
place, it is not exactly a Christian act for 
a body of men to contract a debt which 
they are not able to pay. ‘It is hardly more 
Christian to refuse to pay.a debt which they 
know they are able to discharge. It can 
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hardly be regarded asa generous deed to 
beqtienth’s debt to suc ae 
The very foundations of ( ary 
chureh-debt are rotten. They are rotten 
with poor morality, poor financial policy,. 
and personal and sectarian vanity. Does 

pm 3 one suppose that these expensive and 

debt-laden churches were erected simply 

for the honor ofthe Master, and given to 

him, subject to mortgage? 

Theresults of building churches uponsuch 
an unsound basis are bad enough. The 
first result, perhaps, is the extinguishment 
of all church beneficence. The church 
debt is the apology for denying all appeals 
for aid, from the greater and smaller 
charities. A church sitting in the shadow 
of a great debt is ‘‘ not at home” to callers. 
They do not pay the debt; but they owe the 
money, and they are afraid they shall be 
obliged to pay it. The heathen must take 
care of themselves, the starving must go 
without bread, and the widow and the 
fatherless, the sick must pine and the poor 
children grow up in vagabondage, because 
of this awful church-debt. Allthe mean- 
ness in a church skulks behind the debt, 
of which it intends to pay very little; while 
all the nobleness feels — poor, because 
it is conscious that the debt is to be paid, 
if paid at all, by itself. 

Again, a church-debt is scarecrow to all 
new comers. A a taking up his 
residence in any town, looks naturally for 
the church without a debt. He has a 
horror of debt of any sort, perhaps; and, as 
he had no responsibility for the church- 
debt he finds,‘ he does not propose volunta- 
rily to assume any. Sohe stays away from 
the debt-ridden church, and the very means 
that were adopted to make the edifice 
attractive become, naturally and inevitably, 
the agents of repulsion. Debt-ridden 
churches, with good preachers, do not need 
to look beyond their debts for the reason 
which prevents more frequent and re- 
munerative accessions to their number. 

Still, again, church-debts are intolerable 
burdens to their ministers. They must 
‘*draw,” in order that the debt may be 

aid. If they do not ‘‘draw,” they must 

eave, to make place for a man who will. 
The yearly deficit is an awful thing for a 
sensitive minister to contemplate, and puts 
him under a constant and cruel spur, which, 
sometimes swiftly and sometimes slowly, 
wears out his life. The feverish desire on 
the part of churches for brilliant or 
sensational preaching is more frequently 
generated. by the debt than by any other 
cause. In many instances the minister is 
forced into being a politician,.a manager, 
an intriguer, a society-hunter, rather than 
asoul-seeker. This latterpointisa painful 
one and we do not propose to dwell upon 
it; but the deference to the man of money 
shown in some churches is certainly ver 

painful, when its cause is fully understood. 

Now, isn’t it about time to make a new 
departure? Isn’t it about time for the 
debtor churches to take up their debts, like 
men, and discharge them? Isn’t it about 
time to stop dedicating church edifices to 
Jehovah, subject to a mortgage of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars? Isn’t 
it about time that churches become sound 
in their moralities, as they relate to the 
contraction of debts which they either will 
not orcarnot pay? Wesay ‘‘yes” to all 
these questions, and we know that the 
good sense and Christian feeling of the 
country will respond ‘‘Amen!”? Let that 
‘‘Amen” be put into practical shape at 
once, so that a thousand churches, now 
groaning under their debt, may go into the 
next year with shoulders light, and hearts 
not only lighter, but ready for all the good 
work that is going on around them.—<Scrid- 
ner’s Monthly. 


NEWSPAPERS AND ORATORY. 


Tue daily press injures the influence of 
oratory in various ways. To begin with, 
it prints great speeches in full, and so ac- 
customs people not to spend their money 
or an evening going to hear what they can 
read next morning more quickly and 
comfortably. Again, if the orator can 
reach ten thousand people with his voice, 
he reachés a miillion by the press, and so 
is tempted to choose this vehicle of influ- 
ence, provided he writes as well as he 
speaks; or, if he utters the speech, it is 
still constructed for printing. The orator’s 
influence is weakened, too, by the power 
of newspapers to mislead and misrepresent. 
There may be a thousand of them, all distort- 
ing the character of his speech, which 
they may not print ; and he cannot answer 
them one by one, as he would the adversa- 
ries who should reply to him in debate. 
Thus under our newspaper régime few 
political orators can expect the good-will 
and confidence of a majority of their 

unt: en. 
ae re onceding for a moment the decline 
of imentary oratory, is this an unmixed 
evil? To admit this we must be convinced 
that the best speech-makers always seek 
the best side. It is the fashion to speak of 
the noble conquests of oratory. It might 
be*well to catalogue also its baneful effects 
in history. There is a losing as wellas a 
winning side that is influenced by orators ; 
and is France grateful for the famous 





burst of her liamentary speech- 
abies that aeeia.) her into a war with 


of the antique sort—an oratory directed to 
et say whether: more. evil or 
is done in the courts by eloquence. 
es; a*master of eloquence, describes 
it as the art of making small things appear |. 
greater than they are and great things 
smaller. If this definition does not apply 
to the pulpit, it tolerably fits the bar; so 
that what our ago is accused of depreci- 
ating is the art of so captivating the hearer 
as to make black appear rather white. 
Hence, the newspapers have lately urged 
that this art should never be neglected in 
jury trials. 


— 


EARLY PROPHECIES CONCERN- 
-ING AMERICA. 


Cow ey in his ‘‘ Book of Plants,” print- 
ed in Latin, in 1688, and translated into 
English by M. Tate and,others, in 1711, 
speaking of America, says: 

“Yi 1 hall view: 

ori eta ete nlpline ot war 

Shall for provoction to your world repair 

And fixa long, illustrious empire there. - 
Late destiny shall high exalt your reign, 
Whose Romp no crowds of slaves, a needless train, 
Nor gol = rabble’s idol), shall support, 
Like Montezuma’s or Guana; *s court; 
But such true eye as old Rome maintained 
When fortune Was a slave and virtue reigned.” 

These lines circulated in the essex 
Gazette of 1775 and in other papers of . the 
time asa prophecy concerning America. 
‘Gold, the rabble’s idol,” is very suggest- 
ive in view of the actual condition of 
things. 

The following prophecy was first printed 
1684: 








in 


“When America shall cease to send out its treasure, 
But ey wy Be at home in American pleasure; 

When the New World shall the old invade, 

Nor count them their lords, but their fellows in trade.” 


Sir Thomas Browne, writing of this, says : 
‘“‘That is, when America shall be better 
civilized, new policied, and divided be- 
tween great princes, it will come to pass 
that they will no longer suffer their treas- 
ure of gold and silver to be sent out for the 
luxury of Europe and other parts; but 
rather employ it to their own advantage 
in great exploits and undertakings, mag- 
nificent structures, wars, or expeditions of 
their own. When America shall be so 
well peopled, civilized, and divided into 
kingdoms, they are like to have so little 
regard of their originals as to acknowledge 
no subjection unto them. They may also 
have a distinct commerce between them- 
selves, or but independently with those of 
Europe, and may hostilely and piratically 
assault them, even as the Greek and Roman 
colonies after along time dealt with theirg 
original countries.” 





A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


Very few ghost stories have such a solid 
foundation as the following: 

Joseph I, Emperor of Germany, was a 
merry gentleman, and as brave at heart as 
he was sturdy in biceps. “He was’a bosom 
friend of the Elector of Saxony—a royal 
scamp, whose bump of reverence hardly 
equaled his love for the flesh. Joseph was 
a good Catholic, and his friends of the 
Church were in considerable fear lest the 
Elector should lead him from the true 
faith. They tried almost every device to 
break the companionship between them ; 
but all to no purpose. Finally a zealous 
Jesuit Father disguised himself in Satanic 
attire and silently entered the Emporor’s 
chamber late on one dark night. Clinking 
heavy links of chains and placing himself 
near the bed, where the dim light from the 
solitary taper could fall upon his figure, 
the very mysterious visitor began harangu- 
ing, in very sepulchral voice, the startled 
Emperor: 

‘“Renounce, O Emperor, thy intimacy 
with the Elector of Saxony, orprepare for 
eternal damnation!” 

The muscular magnate, not caring 
to be bored with unearthly callers at an 
unseasonable hour, leaped from, his couch, 
and, catching up in his arms his phantom 
visitor, launched him out of the window, 
saying: 

‘Return to purgatory, from whence you 
came!” 

A broken thigh was his ghostship’s 
reward. 








A LETTER FRoM BisMakck To His Wire, 
tn 1851.—The day before yesterday I went 
to Wisebaden, and looked with a mixture 
of sadness and premature wisdom at the 
scenes of my former follies. If only it 
would please God to fill up with clear, 
strong wine the vessel in which at 21 the 
muddy champagne of youth frothed up to 
so little purpose! . . . How many of 
those with whom I have flirted and drank 
and gambled are now. under ground! 
What changes my views of life have 
undergone in the 14 years that have elapsed 
since that time, each in its turn seemin 
to methe correct one; how much that 
then thought great now appears. small; 
how muc ee seems honorable which I 
then despised! How much fresh foliage 
may still grow out of ourinner man, giving 
shade, rustling in the wind, becomin, 
worthless and faded, before another 1 

ears are ed, before 1865, if only. we 
live 0) fone! I cannot imagine how a man 
who thinks at all about himself, and yet 
refuses to hear anything about God, can 
endure without weariness and self- 





Germany? At the bar oratory flourishes 


it formerly. If I had to live now as then— 
without God, without you, without 
children—I don’t know why I should not 
throw off this life like a dirty shirt; and 

et most of my acquaintances are so and 
ve their life. ; 





Chas. Gossage 
gy Co. 


CHICAGO. 


The importations of Dress Goods for this 
season include a large variety of new 
fabrics, of which we exhibit choice 
selections of Knickerbocker Suitings, Bro- 
caded Camels’ Hair, Mattelasse Cachmires, 
Plaided Flake, English Homespuns, Serges, 
French Diagonals, Poplins and Mohairs of 
all grades. Also Striped, Plaided, and 
Brocaded Velvets, with Colored Gros 
Grains in corresponding shades. Superior 
qualities of Black Silks, at prices excep- 
tionally low. Black Cloaking and Dress 
Velvets, with full lines of all seasonable 
goods, comprising the best-selected stock 
of fine fabrics in the West, which we offer 
at prices that will commend them to the 
closest purchaser, 


Mail Ordérs 


solicited and Goods or Samples sent to 
any part of the country, by Mail or Express. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


G A 
Pronounced by the best judges superior to all others. 
* Also every Variety of 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities 
in the World— 





LISZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Boston; 
20 East 14th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut St., rum, 5 Se. Adams and State Sts., 
cago. 


{@™ Bend for Mlustrated Catalogue, free. 
wanted in every large city and town. — 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

0 — will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., B 





because it is 





nat ene et ene eee manne ar oe ret ere 


SATAR 


SANFORD'S RADIOAL CURE, 
A Local and Constitutional ly. 


annitea 








Local, b it is app Tectly to the nasal 
passages by insufflation, instantly welityiog 80 
a up . Co on: 

aken internally, thus acting 


Realing an the discharge. 
on the 
blood, the liver and the kidneys, purifying, in Tat- 
b purifying, Invigo ” 





ng and 6 ie system against the ray: oO! 
the disease. It ig the greatest medical triumph of the 
dav “I would ag | have given one hundred 
dollars for the relief the first dose afforded me,—R, M, 
Yale, Boston.” Sold by all Druggists. Price, $1. Bent, 
pre aid, to = ne of the United States for $125. 
vEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. 
It Costs You NOTHING for a Trial! 
Describe case and send for particulars. 
Box %8. Mrs. J. A. Drollinger, La Porte, Ind. 
oe one narmer amEES 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC, 


SANFORD'S ‘Sexoeinice HEATER, 
= most valuable improvements, we now claim to 


an_ equal for power, economy, conve- 
nience, durability and style. ; 


STAG’S HEAD {*“S¥e5"; RANGE, 


with or without Hot Closet, Water-back, or attach- 
ment for warmin ye my rooms. The handsomest 
and best furnished in the market. See it and admire, 
as all do, especially those who use it. 


SWEET, HOME, PORTABLE RANGE, 
Beacon-Light pling nated Base- 


and clinkers removed by simply shaking grate. No 
poking needed. 


SHNFORD'S MAMMOTH HEATERS 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water St. New York. 

















PERRY & CO., 
CUNARD COOK. 
BELMONT RANGE 


CHICAGO ake 


: 

” 
coal 
NAAT DITONTD 


ARCA 


ND 
Saad wad de bel dd oe Wo vat ab, 
AND NINETY-THREE OTHER VARIETIE 
OF STOVES RFLUIRNACE 
OF WH 
TWENTY-NINE ARE NEW IN [875. 


ry Your prAlER T 


CULVER'S&SiMONDS 


Hot Water and HOT AIK FURNACES, Eleva- 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES, REGIS- 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 


5O CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

Among the churches using our furnaces are those 
of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludlow. 


FOR SAMPLE 

















THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
PRIZE MEDALS: HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss, 


for Blacking and Pol- 
ishing Boots, Shoes, 
Slippers, and 
Satchels, 

Every Family should use 
this very desirable DrEss- 
ING, as it RESTORES the 
COLOR, with a handsome 
GLOss, and will not soil 
the most delicate article 
of DRESS. This 
is more favorably known 














Sold by all First-Class 
Shoe Dealers. 


HAUTHAWAY 


& SONS, 


No. 102 High &t., 
Boston, 1869; Vienna, 1873. Boston, Mass, 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYP 
— Paneesn Letters, and Printih TOES RES. 








Be Sure to Send 


for Circulars betore you buy either 


FURNACES, 


Fire-Place Heaters, Range, or Stove. 
BURTIS & GRAFF, Manufacturers, 
237 WATER 8T., N.Y. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES, 


For HEATING PuBLi UILDIN WELL 
and SCHOOLS. The only pain without 
joints: are gas-tight. powerful, durable, and economical. 
Boynton’s 1875 Baltimore Fire-place 
Heater 
has greater power and brilliancy than any Heater 
ever sold. 
Our Favorite Hlevated Oven Hot Closet 
Ele Oven Heating 
Standard { RANCH. for heating Upper yg 
Princess { Fat-top RANGE. 
New Cabinet { Portable Hot Closet RANGR. 
Are specially adapted. for famil 


use; splenaia 
, oe Bate a satisfnetion.” Also eating, 
Cooking, an un 8TO 

manufactured and sold by WR 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &CO., 








hernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co. 
Fuiton and Dutch sts., N. Y. N. B.—Inks and Bion’ 


234 Water Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 





AGHENOR FURNACES, 


HEATING PUBLIC 
PRIVATE BUILDINGS 
Send for Circulars te 





abhorrence. I can’t think how 1 endured 


LEADER C@0K STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of all Kinds. 





EDDY, CORSE & CQ., STOVE FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y, 











— rates or going without the business. | keep pace with advanced rates, But until 32d YEAR. = 


ausucanc 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue fourth anniversary of the great fire 
of Chicago is thus noticed by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce : 


** Four years ago the entire business por- 
tion of Chicago was a heapof smouldering 
ruins. Hundreds of acres of residences 
were involved in the same catastrophe. 
Buildings and goods insured for more than 
a hundred million dollars had been swept 
Sway within a few brief hours, The 
actual loss of property amounted to twice 
tbat sum. We rubbed the blinding sand 
and dust from our eyes and tried to peer 
through thesmoke, flame, falling walls, and 
naked chimneys, to see the extent of the 
devastation; but to the north it seemed 
limitless. In one October night and day a 
hundred thousand human beings had been 
made houseless, and many scores bad been 
burned to death among. the superheated 
ruins of our desolated city. 

a * * col * * 

‘ On this our fourth anniversary we call 
to mind the various predictions uttered. 
Some said the city will not recover from 
this shock in less than twenty-five years. 
Others, more sanguine and hopeful, said: 
‘In five years every mark of this devasta- 
tion will be entirely wiped out.’ These 
represented the extremes of fear and hope. 
Had the city been exempt from several 
subsequent calamities, we had nearly real- 
ized, even now, the predictions of the hope- 
ful class. The diseases that fell upon our 
horses within a few months after the fire 
gave the season’s trade a greater shock 
than even the fire. Then the vast sums 
borrowed to rebuild, when building mate- 
rial and labor were so very high, made 
many of our most enterprising and ablest 
men stagger; and right upon the heels of 
this experse interest came due, just when 
the financial panic fell upon our citizens 
like a thief in the night—well-nigh crusb- 
ing the heart and hope of the most san- 
guine. But from the effects of the epizo- 
otic, severe winters, an unwise city govern- 
ment, mob influences, numerous additional 
fires, financial panics, and grasping Shy- 
locks Chicago even now cherjshes strong 
hopes of a full deliverance. Her commer- 
cial prospecis were never before more flat- 
tering than at.the present time. Experi- 
e ce isadear school. Her vicissitudes in 
forty years have been as numerous and as 
great as most cities which count their age 
by the century. 

“This fourth year since the fire has been 
one of constant progress, Her fires and 
losses fave been less than former years. 
Her progress in material and permanent 
growth has been wonderful. ore than 
1,869, brick and stone structures—costing 
from $1,000 to $250,000 each—have been 
erected this season or are now in a state 
bordering on completion. These have cost 
some $18,000,000. So much has the ex- 
pense of labor and building material been 
reduced that these millions show a material 
progress fully double that of the expendi- 
ture of a similar sum during the first year 
of our desolation. 

“Now, under a wiser city government, 
greater attention bestowed upon our staple 
manufactures, better sense in our National 
Congress on financl«l questions, a more 
hearty co-operation among the commercial, 
manufacturing, aod financial men of our 
city, and a good understanding between 
the capitalist and the laborer, railroad 
kings and producers, we may confi- 
dently anticipate in tbe future a geomet- 
rical progress for the populxtion, wealth, 
extent, and influence of Chicago—a prog- 
ress unknown by any city since the world 
began.” 


—The Commercial Bulletin says : 


**Boston underwriting has always been 
an obstacle in the way of enlightened prog- 
ress in this branch of business; and Boston 
stands to-day without a single fire insur- 
ance company that has either age or rep- 
utation. And yet our old companies, whose 
reputation is world-wide and whose age 
dates back to the infancy of underwriting 
in this country and in some cases ante- 
dates the country, propose gravely to run a 
muck with the Boston fledglings for busi- 
ness. If the people of Boston really desire 
another lesson in local insurance, why not 
let them have it? The way to their ruin 
and the vindication of the Board does not 
lie in running down rates, but in letting 
them have all the Boston business they want 
and going to the rest of the country with 
the facts. What New York or Chicago 
merchant will take policies in a Boston 
company, loaded down with Boston risks 
at upremunerative rates ? 

** This is not a matter which affects solely 
the officers and stockholders of the National 

d companies. Every interest in the 
country has a right to demand that these 
companies, knowing somewhat nearly the 
cost of insurance, shall not go below it io 
Boston or anywhere else. The interests 
entrusted to them are too momentous to-be 
thus tfified with; and, in view of these facts, 
we trust the executive committee of the 
Board will at once reconsider their hasty 
aud ill-judged action, and insist in Boston, 
es they invist elsewhere, on receiving ad- 





- THE INDEPENDENT. 


this is not done, we argue that the 
National Board is a useless and miscbievous 
impediment and the sooner it disbands the 


—In certain quarters there is no pre- 
tense that the rates at which Boston busi- 
ness is being renewed are paying rates, 
It is asserted that Boston companies have 
been cutting under the established rates, 
aud that the Nafiona] Board intends to 
give them enough of it. This is saying, in 
effect, to these companies: ‘‘ Join the Board 
and write at our rates, or we will crush 
you out of existence by writing at a loss.’ 
This is trades-unionism in its worst aspect ; 
and we may be allowed to say for tbe 
mercantile and manufacturing interests 
of this country that they are no more 
inclined tu put up with this sort of thing 
from insurance companies than from mil! 
operatives. The merchants of New York 
can scarcely be expected to pay the money 
which enables this combination to crush 
out Boston underwriters or force them to 
join a combination which is showing by 
its action in this case what they my 
expect should it succeed. We are not 
ready, as yet, to look on complacently 
while these companies, carrying the risks 
of the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of this vast country, amuse them- 
selves at the pastime of ruining one an- 
other, with the very agreeable prospect that 
if they keep on they will involve these 
interests in their ruin, and, if they make it 
up, will turn upon and plunder them. 

—A good deal is said about the cost of 
insurance, althougb little or nothing is 
really known about such cost in the sense 
usually applicd to the word. In fact, there 
is no such thing (and never will be) as 
knowing in advance what any particular 
insurance risk or group of risks will cost 
to carry. And all that insurance men, 
however expert, can know or ever discover 
on this head is what it bas cost them to 
carry their risks, when the carrying has 
come to an end, either by a fire or the nor- 
mal maturity of the contract. But, while 
the only way of getting at the cost of 
insuring is thus to figure up, after the fact, 
what it has cost, there are two things that 
are abstractly demonstrated as prominent 
factors in the swelling of losses and the 
consequent swelling of premium rates. 
Without these two disturbing elements 
(one popularly familiar as incendiarism and 
the other professionally termed ‘‘ moral 
hazard ”’) fires would be so few and small 
as to enable insurance companies to reduce 
their rates at least fifty per cent., and even 
then be sure of making money. 


—Moral hazard is the risk a company 
runs of the policyholder’s bad faith, 
however it may be manifested. A care- 
lessness which makes the destruction of 
property easy; a lack of vigilance which 
invites such destruction; and, nbove all, 
a desire and design that fire shall come to 
the help of embarrassment and turn insur- 
ance polices into cash—these are the mani_ 
festations of bad faith on the policybold- 
er’s part which make up that moral hazard 
which is the underwriter’s most dreaded 
enemy and the chief cause of insurance 
costing so much as itdoes. And, just asin 
trade the ‘‘good” customer has to make 
even the losses by bad debts, so in under- 
writing the honest and careful policyholder 
has to pay enough to cover the risk and 
the loss caused by the dishonest and the 
careless. 

—It has been truly said that by far the 
Jarger proportion of the injury now doneat 
fires results from the too liberal use of 
water, which drips through the different 
floors of a building and causes large losses 
among goods remote from the actual place 
of fire and not endangered by it. But then 
the water prevents the spread of fire and it 
is always safe to have enough it. It would 
be very poor economy to check the flow of 
water until a fire has been thoroughly ex- 
tinguished, lest some damage be done by it. 


—Haste makes waste, always and every- 
where. Why not in insurance, as in other 
matters? No wonder that the underwriter 
cries out against the moral hazard and 
does his best to avoid the entangling alli- 
ance. No wonder, either, that rates are so 
high to the bonest, prudent, watcbful pol- 
icyholder; or that insurance profile fail to 


. SIMEON FITCH, 





fraud ceases to eollect the lion’s share of 
all the monev paid out by underwriters the 
moral hazard will make insuravce costly. 


—During the month of September the 
losses by firein New England amount to 
$941,900: Massachusetts, ,000; Ver- 





$368 
mont, rae Connecticut, $119.600;° 
Maine, $58,800; New Hampshire, $34,900. 
5 INSURANCE. 





Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets... . . 
Annual Income. . , 
Re ey er 


ALL PREMIUMS ARE RECEIVED IN CASH, 
ALL LOSSES ARE PAID IN CASH, 
NO NOTES ARE TAKEN. 


.- $28,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Insurance 
Laws of the State of New 
York, furnishing a Security 
of great value to those who 
are depending upon their 
insurance policies for the 
ultimate support of their 
families. 

THE BUSINESS is conduct- 
ed on the mutual plan, by 
which the profits enure to 
the benefit of the policyhold- 
ers and are annually di- 
vided among them. 

During the year 187 4 this 
Society returned four mil- 
lion eight hundred and six- 
teen thousand dollars to 
policyholders and their 
families, in dividends, 
death claims, ete. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M.ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW. WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPs, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS. FIELD, 
WILLLAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M.HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 

BENJ, F.RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 
ALANSON TRASE, JOHN J. McCOoK, 
-JOHN T. MOORE, E. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 

HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, ACTUARY. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT 
No, 180 Broadway, New York. 


+¢So Much Insurance for so Much 
Money.” 


. Louis 


LIPE INSURANCE 
co 


A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giving a MAXIMUM In- 


surance for a MINI- 
MUM Premiwm. 











[October 28, 1878,” 


THE NEW ENGLAN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 


Has Insured since that date nearly 
83,000 LIVES. 
Has paid in death claims more than 
$9,000,000. 
Has returned to its members in Surplus more 
than $6,000,000. 
Has earned a Surplus in 1874 of 





75, ’ 
which is to the credit of policy-holders of the prese 
ent year. 


It has a Reserved Fand of $12.539,416.98, 
according to a computation by the Combined Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, which is the basis assumed 
by the state inthe valuation of policiesin all com- 
panies doing business in Massachusetts. 


ed a 
Ineurances Eamountot 5.000. NT" * 
Amount at risk, 
$63,000,000, 
upon 21,302 LIVES, 


For information concerning Life Insurance 
n its branches apply at the Office, or to 
~al Agents in the various Cities and T 

ef this and other States. 


& F. STEVENS, Pres'’t. 


owns 
J. M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. 
G. MCKOWN. Ass. Sec’y. W. OC. WRIGHT, Act’y. 
W. W. MORLAND, M: D., Med. Examiner. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 8lst December, 1874: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1874, to 31:1 December, 1874. $6,512,086 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


SN, TIN sii ctotdandaecaksatbbins des 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

R , nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine ks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1874, to cember, 1874........ssseseee $6,489,571 53 
Loss’s paid during the same period........ 2,270,689 95 
urns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,373,657 47 
e Company has the follo Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock , Bank, and other Stocks.... $9,931,050 00 
8 secured bv Stocks and otherwise.... 2,152,800 00 
Estate and Bonds and Mo: es.... 667,000 0 
Interest and sundry notes and sdue 453,676 72 
e Company, estimated at.............. 7 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2,832 848 
Camis fm Bam. .....00 . cccccccccccscecsccescoccs 199 5 
Total Amount of Assets........... $16,098,584 74 


@ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment ofinterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1871, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
D, JONES, GORDON W. BURNHAM. 
RLEs D. FRiD’K CHAUNCEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, cH P. BURDETT, 
HENRY COIT. RANCIS SKIDDY 
LEWIS CURTIS. B’T B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
LOWELL HOL K,| GEORGE W.. LAN 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ALEXANDER V. BLARR 
URGI AS. D. LEVERI 
HENRY K.BOGERT. JOSIAH O. LOW. 
RAKRUEaOOR | Abie kee 
JOSEPH IELERD JR, ,THOMAS F_ YOUNGS, 
JAMES LOW ae. ROP G. RAY, 
D. HEWLETT, EDMUND W.CORLI 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, SHEPHERD KNAPP, 
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CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


oe 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus se ea @ 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H, WHIT®, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
‘i HALSEY STEVENS, 
WH, L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
EB. 0. GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOME " 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 1858 BROADWAY. 
ORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875, 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 13TH, 1875. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


“100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - * -* 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B. D. 
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DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
ENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE URNURR, 
SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
ry B. CHITTENDEN CYRUS CORTISS, 
WM. H. SWAN GEO. B 
HENRY C. BOWEN, ALEX’R M. WHITE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, wi pine BR 


RLES LAMSO 
7EODORK I. HUSTED,WELLINGTON CLAPP 
Whew CASWELL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 


D. H. ARNOLD. JOHN PAIN 

WM. M. RICHARDS, KOBERT H. McCURDY 

HORACE B , DAN’ELS. MILLER, 
FEBWEAND. * 1GhM 

JOHN D. MAIRS BERS 


JOHN L. RIKE BRAD, 
EW. Conn ES” a M. BUCKIN HAM 
GEO. W. LAN ERMAN HA 
JAMES FRASE JOHN F. SLATER. 
BG TOWNSEND, Secretary A Dep't. 
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JOHN K. OAKLEY Gearetary Broo —_— 








ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
has epeld $4, Pet aid $5.20 rn afdande to to ste spelders: 





pet en a 
has a $125 “Assete for every 


7 ratio of Expenses to pom in 1874 was only 
about 14 per cen‘ 

eilatneenenb Accom pte THE CLAIMS PAID. 

EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 











COMPA ee 
DIR ECTORS. 
ENRY STOKES, WARD 
. HENRY HAIGHT, C. NoRWwoop, 
Ampross C. . KINGSLAND, JOHN A HUNTER, 
EDWIN J. BROWN, . Re STOCK, 
&. P. PE ERRIN, o 3 VEMPLE, 
N PEARSALL, J.L. 
EDWARD HAIG JOHN D. Russ, 
JAMES M. MCiEAN, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, | JAMES BE. YEATMAN, 
Jno. 8. WILLA St. Louis, 
Henry A. KERR, EB W. BLATCHFORD, 
W. J. VALENTINE, icago, 
Wm. A. SEAVER, | N.K. MAsTon, 
R.C. ows, Nneisco, 
EDMUND COFFIN, | JACOB Baris, 
ALBERT CLARK, | Philadelphia, 
JOHN T. TERRY, SETH TURNER, Boston 
JAMES STOKES, JR., Jo . WA 
AUGUSTUS SCHRBLL, K. HINMAN 
Geo. W. QUINTARD, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES. Cc. Y. WEMPLE. 


ACTUARY. 
8. N. STEBBINS. 
H. z: WEMPLE, t Assistant Secretaries. 


United States Life Insurance Ce., 


Neos. 361, =. o Wares st 264 4 Broadway 


INCORPORATED rg 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
Lore RsUaTe ry BOO, ne Shihan MANAGEMENT, 
ll forms of LAfe and Endowment Policies Issued, 
cna NE. DE WITT, President. 
7 WHITING, Actuary. 











THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURBY, 
Vice-President. 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartierr, Actuary. 


National Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to 163 LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL.,: 
where the busi woes pany is transacted. 


Cash Capital..............cc000-0000. $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1st, 1875.... 3,787,386 25 
Tetal Liabilities, July ist, 
Wis herbie s cthoeendiacacaucéioatnn 2,316,539 70 
Surplus, being security addi- 
tional te the Reinsurance 
in cnn cinstattdanainipeesines 3 1,470,846 55 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, oe 
J. F. CRANK, Secre' 

EMERSON W. raEr, 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD. CONN. 

















STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


__ $8.70. 


HENRY C. ‘BOWEN, Pablisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City, 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 846 and 8348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


; ITS ‘ 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT PO 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sure 


paseed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 


feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


eee 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the exe 
periences afd successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE tbat can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance er 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WHA1IAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS, | 


BY s. 0. % 








Wuat shall we plant in our hanging bas- 
kets? is a question often asked at this season 
of the year ; and, as I have had many years’ ex- 
perience in cultivating them, I propose to an- 
swer the query. 

Unless hanging baskets are planted with 
suitable varieties, which will endure the heat- 
ed, dry atmosphere of the living rooms of the 
present day, and are kept in a healthy, grow- 
ing state, they are decidedly unsightly objects 
and detract rather than add to the beauty of 
the window-garden. Therefore, it is well to 
remember in the outset that they will not en- 
dure neglect, and if they are not kept ina 
moist condition will surely grow shabby ; fora 
small quantity of earth suspended ina sunny 
position, in a warm room, will soon become as 
dry as flour, and it mast have a sufficient 
quantity of water daily. Yet the amount re- 
quired will depend in a great degree upon the 
varieties of plants, as some species will bear 
drought without exhibiting any signs of suffer- 
ing, while otherg will wither and turn brown 
very quickly if their wants are not attended to. 

The desideratum forhanging baskets is plants 
of handsome foliage and a goodly supply of 
flowers. 

In preperipg'the. soil for planting, it should 
be made. as rich as. good, thoroughly-decayed 
stable ordure can make it, witha due amount 
of garden-loam and scouring-sand or sharp 
grits. 

A desirable compost can be made of one- 
third common garden-soil, one-third sand, and 
one-third of manure so old that, it will crumble 
into flakes. Mix this well together, and then 
bake it in the oven, to destroy the Jarve of all 
worms. 

Let it stand until nearly cool, then fill up 
the basket, and plant around its edges a few 
cuttings of Zhadescantia vittata repens; then 
place in tne center of it two or three bulbs of 
Oxalis Bowcana, which is one of the best of its 
species and will send up clusters of bright 
pink flowers for many months in succession. 
Ozalis Luxula alba may be also planted with O. 
Bowcana, and its flowers, being of a pure white, 
will contrast very prettily with it. When the 
basket is thus planted, it. should be placed in 
a shady window for a week, to allow the bulbs 
to start and the enttings to become rooted, 
But a still better plan would be to root 
the cuttings in water, or else procure well- 
rooted plants of the Tradescantia, and not 
plant them in the basket uptil the Oxalis have 
started and are growing well. Such a basket 
should bave a little warm water squeezed out 
of a sponge over its leaves and soil every 
morning; snd onge in every two or three 
weeks it should be taken down, its foliage 
well dusted, and the soil examined, so as to 
know whether it receives too much or too little 
water, 

Another basket can be planted i in the center, 
with one of the varieties of Begonia that re- 
mains in flower eight months out of the 
twelve, such as Begonia alba, commonly called 
Wax Geranium, And to trail about the edges 
of it, orvto be trained upon the cords which 
suspend it, the variegated Vinca, or Periwin- 
kle, will make a fine show. 

For graceful foliage, however, there is really 
nothing better than the Trailing Moneywort 
(Lysimacht mummularia), whose dark, trim, 
glossy leayes, with plénty of g6lden-yellow 
flowers at blossoming time, are so well known 
to thousands of our readers who take a great 
interest in adorning their rooms in summer 
and winter with the green things of the earth. 
This plant will bear any amount of neglect, is 
perfectly hardy, and is well worthy of a place 
in every window. 

Lobelias, in all their varieties, are always 
desirable for decorating baskets, and, in fact, 
for all in-door ornamentation. They do not 
desire but little sunshine and are well adapted 
for windows which have a northeasterly ex- 
posure, They require a good deal of moist- 
ure, however; and when this is supplied they 
will flower in profusion all the winter. 

The Crab-claw Cactus (Zpiphylium trunca- 
tum) always blooms in greater beauty when 
suspended in a window, and for autumn flow- 
ering there is no more ornamental plant for a 
basket. 

Trop#olums make excellent strong climbing 
plants for baskets, and if their shoots are fre- 
quently pinched back they will give satisfac- 
tion by flowering freely. 

Ivy-leaved Geraniums are also handsome 
basket plante, particularly the variegated- 
leaved variety (Z’ Hlegante), which well merits 
its name, so lovely are its leaves and flowers, 
so neat its habit of growth, 

One of the most desirable Tvies 1s commonly 
called German Ivy (Senecio scandens). It has 
light-green leaves on a flexible stem, which 
grow rapidly and will soon embower a window, 





It is easily cultivated, as each joint will devel- 
92 roots, and it is never infested with insects. 

Ivy (Linaria Cymbalaria) is very 
: popular tor this purpose, as it thrives well in 
a heated.room and bloom# freely. «It delights 


in a moist sot). 


‘A hanging basket can ‘be ayada-very orna- 
mental by filling it with sprays of pressed 
Ferns, intermingled with bright autumn 
leaves, which have been very thoroughly 
ironed or pressed. Then take the long gar. 
lands of pressed Climbing Ferns, with the seed- 
vessels attached, and twist them around the 
cords which suspend the basket and let them 
hang gracefslly from its sides, 

A basket thus arranged will not require any 
attention, excepting to take it down occasion- 
ly and blow away the dust which clings to it. 
And it will excite the admiration of all, while 
it cannot give rise to any objections on ac- 
count of water dripping from it, as none is 
needed to keep it fresh and handsome. 

The cheerfulness of a home depends not 
only upon loying hearts and happy faces, al- 
though they niake the humblest apartments 
joyful; but flowers, bright flowers, are in no 
small degyee capable of rendering our homes 
pleasant and greatly adding to our comfort 
in the long, dreary months of winter. And if 
you cannot be the proud owner of a handsome 
stand of plants, yon can, atleast, suspend 
hanging baskets of them in your windows; 
and, even if the sun shines upon them only a 
short time, they will send forth fresh leaves 
and buds, which will be a great delight to you. 

Anything will do for a basket—even the 
horns of oxen and cows are polished and 
hung up with chains as a tasteful receptacle 
for plapts.- Shells, curious roots of trees, 
wooden bowls, and turnips, carrots, and other 
roots can be hollowed out, filled with soil, 
and become pretty hanging-baskets. Tin 
cans are also utilized for this purpose; and I 
never think of Colorado without recalling how 
picturesque they looked in the small windows 
of the little homes amid the scattered ranches, 
when they were covered with trailing vines, 
bright with numerous flowers, and doubtless 
they served to beguile the loneliness of the 
mistress of the hut. 





A CHAPTER ON PEARS. 


WE find in the Prairie Farmer the following 
article relative to pears at the late Pomolog- 
ical Society’s Exhibition at Chicago, and pears 
in general: 

“Of the 1,800 plates of pears at the late ex- 
hibition of the American Pomolog'ical Society 
at Chicago Massachusetts contributed more 
than a third, Western New York made a large 
display, while the section next most largely. 


‘represented is the neighborhood of Washing- 


ton and Baltimore, these three limited dis- 
triets furnishipg nearly three-fourths of the 
entire quantity of pears in the exhibition and 
fully nine-tenths of the beauty and excellence 
of it. It isa little bard for a Western pear 
grower to write these statements; but they 
are facts which we are compelled to respect. 

“Tt is true’that.our pear cropin the West 
was a failure this year, and we did not do as 
wellas we couldin most years, either in the 
amount of the exhibition or in the appearance 
of it; but the careful observer of all these late 
exhibitions will not fail to remember that 
there bas always been some good and _ plausi- 
ble reason why the Western States have not 
cut much of a figure in our great ’hows. On 
all of these occasions the glory of the Western. 
apple culture hag been fairly balanced by the 
meagerness of our display of pears. The West 
has shown nearly all the fine apples ; while two 
or three small Eastern neighborhoods—the 
vicinity of Boston, the region around Roches- 
ter, and a few orchards near Washington— 
have contributed a large majority of the choice 
pears. 

“The pear that was found in -the largest 
number of collections, according to our recol- 
lection, and that was marked for special praise 
by the commitiee the most frequently, was 
the Flemish Beauty. It was in all the Eastern 
collections and in most of the Western ones, 
except from localities where its season was 
past. This indicates a very wide area for the 
cultivation of that favorite kind. While it 
has serious faults in many sections, yet its 
hardiness as a tree is so great and its prolific 
and early bearing is so acceptable that it 
finds great favorin all the newer states, and 
at the same time it appears to hold its ground 
well in the old states, The Bartlett is, with. 
out doubt, mach more extensively planted for 
market growing, a8 it isa better pear to sell 
in most markets; but it is doubtful if it could 
getso many suffrages among the farmers of 
the whole country as its ruddy-cheeked neigh- 
bor. Both of these are noble fruits and pop- 
ular, with all their faults; and from their union 
has sprang @ very handsoine and promising 
fruit, the Clapp’s Favorite. It is a royal- 
looking pear and-no fruit has in our recent 
exhibitions attracted so much attention, A 











hear of its doing very well in many 6 

Indeed, we haye seen. it. from @ number of 
states; but nowhere showing such supreme 
beauty of color as it gathers from the lean 
soils and bracing climate of Boston. The 
basket of them exhibited by the Messrs. Clapp, 
its originators, was, like a similar display in 
Boston two years ago, simply superb beyond 
all rivalry, If such pears as these were could 
be grown iv quantity and generally, buyers 
would want no other. But we suspect that 
this beauty is linked with a great deal of 
frailty and it will be well to plant with cau- 
tion. 

**Among the new pears there is none more 
imposing in appearance, after the Favorite, 
than the Souvenir du Congres. This is a very 
large pear, having some resemblance to the 
Bartlett, but much larger and less regular in 
form, of about the same color, with a kindred 
flavor, and ripening at about the same season. 
It is likely to be a good deal planted by ama- 
teurs at the East and may find its way into the 
market orchard. I do not know of its having 
been fruited in the West, and there may not 
be much hope of its successhere ; but its noble 
appearance is very tempting and it will do for 
all of us to.try a tree or two of it. The best 
specimens were shown by Ellwanger & Barry. 

**Speaking of new pears, we have plenty of 
them for abundant experiment, there having 
been no less than 115 new American seedlings 
on exhibition—50 from the Messrs. Clapp, of 
Massachusetts, and 65 from B. 8, Fox, of San 
José, Cal. The Massachusetts collection em- 
braced the largest number of very handsome 
varieties, although there were some that were 
very noteworthy from the latter state. These 
young Californians are all said to be seedlings 
from the Belle Lucrative, though this is some- 
what difficult of belief, as they show great 
diversity of form and color and in all respegts 
suggest a wide range of parentage. It is to 
be hoped that there are some among them 
possessing a flavor to justify their good ap- 
pearance, which will be a novelty among Cali- 
fornia pears. Where is the man in Illinois or 
any other Western state who will bless a great 
community and honor his own name by grow- 
ing some good seedling pears adapted to our 
own trying climate? A perfect pear in tree 
and fruit is yet to be found by Western plant- 
ers. Many of the best pears we have are 
native Americans; but none of them were 
born in the West. When we have a long list of 
choice Western seedlings to chcose from this 
noble fruit may seem as natural to our climate 
as it does to the shores of either ocean. 

‘One of the most pleasing features of the 
exhibition was four varieties collected by 
Robert Manning, Esq., of Salem, Mass., which 
were happily designated ‘Centennial Pears.’ 
These all grew upon trees more than two 
centuries old. The oldest was the Endicott 
pear, from a tree planted in 1630, The Orange 
pear was from a tree ten years younger; both 
of them still. bearing their annual burden of 
fruit, which they have been doing throughout 
the whole period of American history. Surely, 
the men who planted these ancient trees 
planted pears for their heirs in the fullest 
sense of the word, for a dozen.generations of 
tosy-cheeked boys and girls have joyously 
eaten the fruit from them. Another of these 
pears was borne upon a graft set in a then old 
tree on the day of the battle of Lexington. 
We reckon these trees were none of them 
dwarfs. One of these trees is said to be failing 
in robustness, Itisa pity. Probably it has 
not been very scientifically managed. If it had 
been brought up under proper horticultural 
discipline—if it had been regularly pruned, and 
root-pruned, and pinched, and manured, and 
cultivated—it might have lived to a good old 
age.” 


RULES FOR NOVICES IN POULTRY 
RAISING. 


For guidance during- the breeding season 
we offer the annexed rules to amateurs and 
fanciers of poultry; which hints, if followed 
out in their breeding experiments during the 
next season, we promise will aid them 
materiully toward success in rearing good 
chickens. If you begin in purchasing eggs 
for hatching, order them from some reliable 
breeder nearest your own locality, and thus 
save the perils incident to their transportation 
from a long. distance, Always set your hens 
in the evening, rather than by daylight. They 
will be more sure to stick to their nests after- 
ward; and for twoor three days at first be 
careful that they are kept undisturbed. Apply 
a little dry sulphurtipon the down and under 
each wing of the chicks as soon as'they emerge 
from the nest. Keep mother and brood thus 
free from vermin. Give them food when a 
day old, and keep them @ry and warm, in a 
fresh, clean coop. 

Commence feeding with soaked pee 
crumbs, rice, and hard-boiled 
this up for a week; then cooked 08 too ’ and 








Massachusetts seedling, it seems x 
cessful there than in other stele tnoee 2 





i ts then cracked corn, chopped — 
2 “seraps, and always plenty of green 


eke the grass starts. Give the young 
ones sunshine, all you ean command, If cold 
when hatched, look out for the harsh winds. 
Give them dry shelter till the weather becomes 
warm ; and, above all, save them from rain and 
storms. At one to three months old they 
should have ample range over the lawns or 
pasture. If you have no grass-plats, let your 
runs be of a dry, gravelly bottom, and give 
them cabbage leaves, turnip tops, etc., and 
cooked meat daily, with their dry grain and 
food. 


Always supply your young and old fowls | 


with plenty of fresh, clean water, Into this 
occasionally drop a little cayenne-pepper tea, 
which is a prime tonic, as well as a preventive 
of gapes in chickens, 

To “cure roup,” look ont that it don’t get 
started in your flocks. It is helped by colds, 
dampness, exposure to rough weather, and 
neglect. Prevent its presence by constant 
care, good shelter, and dry, clean heu-houses. 
This is the surest method. 

Wash your roosts occasionally with spirits 
of turpentine or kerosene. 
accumulation of lice in the poultry-houses, 
and the fumes of this pungent oil: permeates 
the feathers of your fowls at night and drives 
the vermin from their bodies. 

At from five to six months old separate the 
young cocks from the pullets and rear each 
sex by themselves. When you wish to mate 
them for breeding (in December or Janmary) 
is the time to allow them to run together. 

Permit all your bens, so inclined, to set and 
hatch one brood in the year. E is better for 
the fowls, and you will thus get just as many 
eggs from them in twelve.months as if you 
bothered your brains ‘ to break them up.”’ 

If you commence with fowls, instead of 
eggs, buy of reliable men, who know what 
you want and who will deal honorably with 
you. Pay such a man his price. Get good 
stock, of whatever variety it may be, and take 
care of it after you get it. “ 

Keep but one kind at first, of whatever kind 
you may fancy. When you can breed that well, 
try something else, if you get tired of this. 
But don’t venture apon too much in the 
‘variety line” at the commencement, or you 
will fail with all. 

Don’t attempt to raise five hundred birds 
within limits fitting the needs of five dozen or 
less. Crowding fowls into close quarters wil} 
breed thousands of lice, but precious few 
chickens, remember. 

Select the best of your progency for breed- 
ers. Sell your patrons what you have to sell 
honestly. If you dispose of eggs, send off 
fresh ones and pack them carefully. Do as 
you would be done by every time and avoid 
the temptation to play the réle of ‘‘huckster” 
on any occasion. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


A‘NEW FOOD FOR HORSES AND SHEEP, 

A favorite and. rather new kind of mash for 
horses is coming into use, composed of two 
quarts of oats, one of bran, and half a piut of 
flax-seed, The oats are first placed in the 
stable-bucket, over which is placed the lin- 
seed; add boiling water, then the bran, coy- 
ering the mixture with an old rug and allow- 
ing it to thus rest for five hours; then stir the 
mass well up. The bran absorbs while re- 
taining the vapor, and the linseed binds the 
oats and bran together. A greater quantity of 
flax-seed would make the preparation too ofly 
aud less relished. One feed per day is suf- 
ficient. It is easily digestible and is specially 
adapted to young animals, adding to their 
volume rather than to their hight—giving 
substance tothe frame. Prof. Sanson reminds 
us not to overlook the food in the nourish- 
ment question in connection with the amelior- 
ation of live stock. He considers oats, as so 
genera'ly given to sheep, as objectionable and 
approaching the unprofitable. Rams generally 
receive one pound of oats daily, ewes half that 
quantity. Oats, forming an exciting food, 
are especially suited for rams during the sea- 
son when they serve; but for hastening the 
development of young sheep they 7 build 
up the bones, not the flesh. 





THE MISSION OF QUAILS, 


A farmer boy in Ohio, observing a flock of 
quails in his father’s cornfield, resolved to 
watch their motions, They pursued a very. 
regular course in their foraging, commencing 
on one side of the field, taking about five rows 
and following them uniformly to the opposite 
end of the field, and returning in the same 
mannerover the next five rows. They con- 
tinued this course until they had explored the 
greater portion of the field. The lad, suspi- 
cious that they were pulling up the corn, fired 
into the flock, killing but one of them ; and he 
proceeded to examine the ground. In the 
whole space over which they had traveled:he 
found but one stalk of corn disturbed. This 
was pearly scratched outof the ground, but 
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the qpath still eg tot. In se” 
the quail were found one cut- = 
one striped vine-buge, and ope h . 
bugs, but not a single grain of cogp, ~ 

A REMEDY AGAJNOP HOUSE-FIARS. 

An Irish clergyman, the Rev. Geange Meares 
Drought, believes that he has @iscoverad a 
remedy against plagues of flies, apd @ wery 
simple and pleasant one—namely, # gindew- 
garden of geraniums and calceolacias, He 
says that he had for a long time been congrat- 
ulating himself on Wis exemption from the 
plague of flies, from which-his neighbors had 
suffered, when, at length, in preperiag for a 
removal, he sent away his window-box of ger- 
aniums and cajceolarias to his new residence. 
Immediately his room was as full of flies as 
any. of bis neighbors, apd so he found out that 
it was his window-garden which had saved 
him. That shows very bad taste for the flies ; 
for such a garden is.a great ornament toa 
town room, when it does not keep out the air 
too much. Bat, if this be trne, the bad taste 
ef the flies is clearly great luck for human 
beings. 





A NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR TANNING BARK. 

A writer in the Globe-Democrat speaks of a 
plant of the smart-qmapdvdamily, whieh.grows 
profusely in Migsouri, whieh-he sayaeurp2sses 
bark in its tapping prepetties. iis aeid that 
this plant yields at leagtten per cent. of tannic 
acid—an ebraska state chemist 
cives nearip22.pereent, from the root and 17 
to 19 per cent. from the plant—hemlock and 
oak bark yielding fram 11 to 13.per cent. The 
correspondent says that actual experiment has 
shown that leather of. better quality than bark- 
tanned leather can be made with this weed in 
fifteen days’ less time ; and that one ton of the 
plant will tan 400 pounds ef leather, while the 
same weight of bark will produce but 175 
pounds, 


CARBOLIC ACID FOR POULTRY-HOUSES. 

A writer in the London Field strongly 
recommends the use of carbolic acid for de- 
stroying insectsin pigeon and poultry-houses, 
asserting that it neither injures the birds nor 
tends to drivethem from their nests. He uses 
itin the form of a solution of two ounces of 
common carbolic acid to three quarts of water, 
applying this once a week with a watering-pot, 
after the house has been carefully swept out, 
Besides the lice and acarides that it destroys, 
it is also efficient in driving out fleas: _ For the 
purpose of expelling lice from the bodies of 
Pigeons the proposed method is said to be to 
mix One part of Calvert’s liquid carbolic acid 
with thirty parts of water, and shaking well 
before use. 


TWELVE RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


1, Drain and irrigate. 2 Plow deep and 
loosen the subsoil. 3. Provide good storage 
room for solid manure and cisterns for the 
liquid manures. 4 Choose commercial fer- 
tilizers intelligently, and do not use one in 
excess of another, simply becanée others have 
used it. 5. Manure every crop whieh benefits 
by it; and manure high. 6. Cultivate only 
safe, paying crops and select the best seed for 
these, 7% Cultivate every crop upon your 
flelds and in the proper rotation, 8. Cultivate 
more and better fodder. 9, Feed plentifully 
and of the best fodder. 10. Breed stock, and 
let no mere accident control the increase. 
11. Support breeding and feeding by proper 
care. 12, Keep accounts, 

LLL ——————— 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


esseLhe American Grocer, which is, by the 
way, a most useful and excellent journal, pub- 
lished in the interest of storekeepers, says: 
“Weigh, measure, and count everything.” 
But the advice should not be restricted to 
grocers, as it is especially valuable to farmers, 
as sellers and consumers of produce, Few 
farmers know exactly what they sell, and a 
platform scale is, we regret tosay, a rare 
piece of barn furniture. A very important 
thing, and one which few farmers know ex- 
actly, is the quantity they feed to their steck, 
and how much a bushel of grain, a ton of hay, 
a quart of milk, a pound of batter, or a pound 
of pork costs them. A knowledge of these 
things is necessary if the farmer would make 
his business profitable, and nnless he weighs, 
measures, and keeps account of everything 
used upon or sold from the farm he cannot 
tell whether he is working at a profit or a 
loss. 


...-According to the London Agricultural 
Gazette, a very good family sonp is made from 
144 pounds of lean beef, 2 pounds of potatoes 
sliced, thin, 1 large carrot, 1 large onion,.afew 
shalots, 1.turnip, Lstick of celery,4.quants of 
water. Let.it simmer four hours. Flavor 
with hot sauce to suit the taste, salt, pepper, 
etc. It is,a.great. improvement to.fry all the 
vegetables, when cutin amall pieces, together 
with the meat, also.cut in. pieces conveniently 
small, taking care that there is fat enough 
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t the raw vegetables from. 
burging. Ad fu of egarse browm 
sugar may be thrown into the pap while the 
meat, vegetables, etc., arefrying.~ After itbas 
simmered four hours, it should be set te cool, 
for the fat to be taken from the top of the 
soup before being served up for use. The. 
meat should be sent to thetable in the soup, 
not strained, as is usually done. 


....A writer in the Florida Agriculturist says 
that kerosene will relieve the irritation ocea- 
sioned by poison from ivy in forty minutes 
and eradicate the poison eptirely in as many 
hours, With the point of the finger or a soft 
brush rub a small portion of the oil over the 
places where the eruption appears, repeating 
the application three or four times a day. Re- 
lief from the itching will be almost immediate 
and the cure certainand speedy. Other cuta- 
neous diseases, he adds-such as. ringworm, 
itch, and the lighter type of tetter—can be 
cured by the same treatment, and the minutest 
drop of kerosene will kill bed-bugs quicker 
than lightning. 


--+sMr. David Whittaker, of North Haver- 
hill, N. HE, writesto the Mew England Farmer 
respecting hia fleck ofeheep, His sheep are 
Spanish Merino, and the ewes number 117, 
115 of which dropped 122 lambs, all but % of 
which are alive and growing finely. Some of 
them weighed forty pounds aplece in June, 
and the lot, taken together, are very fine in- 
deed. The old sheep will shear, on the ayer- 
age, six pounds.of wool per head. He uses a 
mixture of chrome green and sulphur for 
marking his sheep, and finds that this paint 
also tends to exterminate the ticks. 


...-Field mice, which are sometimes s0 
destructive to apple trees and the bulbs of 
herds-grass, may be trapped and destroyed by 
digging a few holes in the form of a post-hole 
in the fields infested by them. Having occa- 
sion to build a post-fence on one side of an 
orchard not long simee, about a dozen of the 
post-holes were left unfilled for a couple of 
days, and on going to set the posts from one 
to eight mice were‘found in each hole—having 
fallen in and being unable to climb the smooth 
sides of the hole. 


»«.-The Wileox tannery, in Elk County, Pa., 
is the largest tannery in this country and the 
largest exclusively sole-leather tannery in the 
world. Its production for several years past 
has been from 150,000 to 200,000 sides per year. 
Probably the next largest tannery is that of 
the Wisconsin Leather Company, at Milwankee, 
where from 50,000 to 60,000 hidesand skiuz evs 
annualiy werked in and made into harmess, 
wax-leather, and sole. 


....A famous cow, owned by Edward 
French, of Bedford, N. H., has the following 
record for a year, beginning May ist, 1874, 
For the first hundred days a yield of 2,494 
quarts ; second hundred, 1,8113¢ quarts ; third 
hundred, 1,898}¢ quarts; sixty-five days, 927 
quarts ; a total of 6,626 quarts, which weighed 
7 tons. 


--.-Mr. O. C. Meeker, of Excelsior, Minn., 
tbhreshed from 614 acres of wheat 2231; bushels, 
an average of 341¢ bushels to the acre. It was 
sowed the 23d of April, and the new grain was 
put in the granary the 19th of August—less 
than four months from the day it was bar- 
rowed in. 


....The last Indiana legislature made a law 
“that every person who shall cruelly beat, or 
torture, or overdrive any horse or other animal, 
whether belonging to himself or another, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars.” 


..A farmer writes: ‘‘The best food for 
sheep I ever used, all things considered, is 
good, bright, early-cut hay and one peck of 
corn and oats, mixed equal parts, to 100 sheep 
daily.’’ 

...-The Albion (Mich,) Recorder states that 
James R. Taylor raised from one pound of 
seed 220 pounds of Eureka potatoes, a new 
variety. 

....A traveler says: “In Utah you can feed 


“.your hogs on ber acorns, scald them in her hot 


springs, scrape them through her sage-brush, 
and her Salt Lake.” 
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f eearare to Owners of Houses! 
Read this apd Show Your Neighbérst 
Paint your Houses with 


Miller Bros Chemica] Paint, 


Linseed Oi] up ready for use in White, Black, an@ 
This Paint has a beautiful gloss and will last 
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P.-O. Box 3951. MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay St., N. ¥- 


PRIQE REDUCED 
AVERILL PAINT. 


OvER 300,000 HOUSES 
PAINTED WITH IT. 


White and all the Fashionable Shades, mixed ready for use, and sold by the Galion. 
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AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT GO., . 
32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 Bast River St., Cleveland, Obie. 
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BOW TONE Chayeaens Dom + H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, 8. 1. 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, 
Higganum, Ct. 
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ro roller, a etc. “ 
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Established 1847. 
HOISTING cit pulpy giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
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E. HOWARD & CO’S. 







flave been tested over thirty years; war- 
ranted in every respect. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR: 
E. HOWARD & Co., 
552 Broadway, Kew York, 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
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MEDICAL. 
BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 


(IODO-MAGNESIAN). wineittoe 
HESE WATERS ARE A SOVEREIGN R D 
for Kidney, Blood, Digestive, and Biliong Dis- 
me: Nervousness and Sick Headache, Constipation, 
ver fn ey Dyspepsia, Diabetes, 
a Laxative, Diuretic, and Tonic, Ane 
Phe — Pre °C. F. Chandler, of Columbia College 
circulars inquire of your Druggist, or address 
10D0-MAGNESIAN SPRING CO,, 
Beloit, Wis. 


Refers to B. E. HALE, 06 Park Place, New York. 

























A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 


Knits a Sock or Stocking 
Complete. The ag ts ae 
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acipiia, Pa. . ; 
MAGIC ational Surgical Instittte 
Needle ee INDIARAPOLIS, IND. 
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diseount to dealers. Only perfect Chartered—Capital Stock, $50T.000, B 
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WELLS M’r’G Co., 35 Sudbury St., Boston, Ma: 
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DR. RADWAY'S 
SARSAPARILLIAN eauol 
RESOLVENT: 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEBEDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Iungs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Oancerous A ffections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of ~=nes, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux = MBrow . en 
core, Skin end Hip Disea-... M4Jan >; fy 
Fetuale Complaints, Gout, Deeper. Rickeués, 'u_'t 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, ete. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE, 
R. 
RADWAY'S 


READY BELIEF, | 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE 6O-CENT BOTTLE 

WILL CURE MOR& COMPLALNIS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAYT'S READY 
RELIEF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE; BASES TO EXIST. 

In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if selzed with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mamps, Bad Coughs. Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Infsmmation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever sné Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tio Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrh@a, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELI£F will cure you of the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 








DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowela, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Boweis, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect s positive cure. 

, Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 





Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter stamp 
te Rapwar & Co., No. 32 Warren 8t., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth thousands will be 
sent you. 
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- 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New lane 
STILL’ VONTINOE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 





FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


te Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 








Tarrant’s 


works wonders tn casea of nervous debility arising from dyspepsia, by restor- 
ing the stomach to its normal condition and keeping the bowels free. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The Human Telegraph. The nerves are telegraphic fibers, operated by 
the brain; but if the stomach, the great vitalizer of the system, is disordered 
the whole nervous organization is partialiy shattered for the time being. 


SELTZER APERIENT 





W PRICES, to which we invite att 


FREEMAN: & WOODRUFF, 


EMAN late of FREEMAN & BURR), 


“CLOTHIERS, 


No. 241 BROADWAY, N. Y.. opposite City Hall Park, bet. fadraee St.and Park Place, 
“have just opened a Splendid Assortment of fine 


READY-MADE CLOTHING pte 4 MEN AND BOYS 


to Clergymen. 











To School Officers and, Church Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


ntil you get Prices and Zerms from th 


SHERWOOD SCI‘00L FURNITURE c0., 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARVEL” SCHO 
184 and 186 State Street —— it. 
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CROWN OF LIFE 


FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
ind is even than for the great selling 
book, papers copy 
we ea ee 
receipt of 35 as. Spectn Specimen pa ny 


SILVER CAROLS, 


G¢ gf Bey School and Juvenile Singing 
rae ee ~~ ene. bY gh fs the 


tusin oe y direction. 
seller for i i. or send 0 Riot sample > 
men pages free. 


ANTHEM CHOIR. 


most popular work extant for opéhing 
tog Cue erica aan gopaeaiion apa ehib pet 
W. We WHITNEY, Toledo, 0. 
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THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCORSSFUL WAGON({ ~ 


“CTHOM FHL Ni ABOLOVAAQAVH 2OVInAVO GNY 


Repository 2623 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


inde Mm Wark. 


ELECANT NEW DESICNS. 
" For Sale by all leading Dealers. 
actories, Middletewn, Conn 
Show Hoom, 13 John Street, N.Y. 





MILLER'S FALLS CO. 


More than 20,000 of the Bracket Saw frames 
and Fool Holders have been sent out, and so far as 
we have heard not one has failed to give satisfaction. 
We have many hundred letters ordering more goods 
and speaking well of thos2 received and in use. 
These goods are for sale at lowest ‘prices by 
nearly all the Hardware Dealers in the Untted States. 
If they are wanted in places where not. so kept, we 
will send them by MATL, PREPADD, on receipt of the 
price. 


Batra Saw Blades sont for % 





Send for price-list of Fancy Woods of all kinds, 
planed and ready for use,and at exceptionably low 
prices. 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


are-notified that we have just issued our new and 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 

coptoining new list of Woods, with prices and full 

re Forwarded on application with 3-cent 
GEO W. READ & CO., 

186 to 200 Lewis &t., foot of 6th and th sts., E. R., N.Y. 








Van Dyke & Downs, 
CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


478, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, 
call attention to the large advertisement of their 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 
tw the two last issues of THE INDEPENDENT. 























TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL; 











PG, Bentthe Chceene Cote 


$10 - Alen Sn i. z's Sons, Boston, 





EASTERN | MARYLAND FARMS 


Descriptive Pamphiet te 
a rice RIDGELY, Denton, Ma 





is SHOT GUN, 


| A COUGH, 
MY COLD, OR SORE THROAT 




















oran incurable Lang Disseas te often the result. 
BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
Ree ee 
SINGERS ANI AND PUBLIG SPEAKERS 


will find Troches useful clearing 
Sse toner 
exertion of the v 
Sue Spam a 


BROWNS BRONCHIAL ms 


which have proved es efficacy by a test of many 
years. Sold everywhere. 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 





SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
séription of one of the best Female Physicians and 


Nursesin the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing succesa by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 


the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| 


HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA 


FAMILY 
[INIMENT. 


PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 
CURTIS &£ BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 


BROWN’S 


VERMIFUGE COMFITS - 


OR worm i< LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFFEN 100K PALE AND SIOE 
from no other cause than having worms in the 














WW8re and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients wesually Seed i Worm prepare: 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

125 Cents a Bex. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TERTH 
Se ee 


BROWN’S 
DE ph 


35 Contsa Bottle. 
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BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS — 


wilt destroy worms without injury to the child, being 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS — 
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